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APPENDIX. 





This book formerly belonged to Benjamin 
'ETER Hunt, who was born In Chelmsford, 
Middlesex County, Massachusetts, on the 18th 
4ay of May, 1808. His ancestors were of the 
!arly Puritan stock, and in 1641 we find one 
>f them, " William Hunt, admitted freeman 
)f Concord," and in 1655 another, Edmund 
Jhamberlain, the same, of Chelmsford. From 
lis mother (Olive Chamberlain) Hunt, he in- 
lerited a wonderfully retentive memory, a 
^almand impaitial judgment, and the abso- 
lute loathing of all deception, shams, and 
Falsehood, which made him such a terror to 
avil-doers. His valuable library was left to 
his heirs— neices and nephews. 

He attended the common school until he 
was seventeen, when a year spent under the 
InstjTiction of Ralph Waldo Emerson, at the 
Chelmsford Academy, gave him an impulse 
to a higher education. In 1828 he entered 
Harvard College, the classmate, among oth- 
ers, of the Rev. Doctors Bellows and Osgood, 
the Honorable Geo. T. Curtis, John S. Dwight 
Esq., and the Rev. Charles T. Brooks. Not 
remaining to finish the course, be came to 
Philadelphia, literally to seek his fortune. 
He taught a classical and scientific school for 
a number of years, reading everything that 
, came in his way, and always seeking for his 
..iLfljaaciates the cultivated and refined of both 
f\ At last, disgusted with the school- 
^ ^ drudgery, he determined to adopt a 
new Cc.>ling, and sailed for Kingston, Ja., on 
the 6th of March, 1840, as supercargo of the 
bidg "Olive Chamberlain." An account of 
this voyage was published in t>vo numbers of 
"The Dial," in 1843. Emerson speaks of it 
as follows : " It seems to me the best of all 
sea voyages. Besides its rhetorical value, it 
has another quite additional, inasmuch as it 
realizes so fully for me the promise of the 
. large, wise boy who made my school-days in 
Chelmsford so glad by his lively interest in 
books and his native delight in ethical 
thought, and life looks more solid and rich to 
me when I see these many years keep their 
faith." Hawthorne cites this piece from "The 
Dial " as " a solitary example of facts which 
had not lost their vigor by passing through 
the mind of a thinker." 
In 1842 Mr. Hunt went to Hayti to engage in 
\ mercantile business, landing at Cape Haytien 
i in May, 1842, just after the earthquake had 
i nearly buried the town. Here, at the scene of 
[ the defeat of Le Clerc's expedition, he visited 
the birthplace of Toussaint, and the old haunts 
I of Dessalines and Christ<n>he, and here be- 
'. gan his study of the West Indian negro char- 
; acter and his almost unique collection of 
books relating to these islands. Success at- 
tended his efforts, and he became the head of 
' a wealthy commercial house in Port-au- 
r Prince. The natural integrity of his charac- 
ter, his close attention to business, and his 
pleasure in literature, kept him from the dis- 
«ipation and immorality into which foreigners 



in the West Indies so often fall. In 1861 he 
married a lady of Philadelphia, and inl85Q, 
after making several visits to the United 
States, his health began to fail, and he retired 
from business, making Philadelphia his home, 
and he was only too nappy to spend his life 
in his quiet library among his beloved books. 

A sincere abolitionist, Mr. Hunt earlv took 
part in the work for the fi-eedmen, anft ear- 
nestly labored as the CoiTcsponding Secreta- 
ry of the Port Royal Relief Committee, the 
Secretary and Treasui-er of the Pennsylvania 
Freedmen's Relief Association— which latter 
position he relinquished when it became a sal- 
aried ,uOice,— and as one of the Super\'isory 
Committee for Recruiting Colored Soldiers in 
Pennsylvania. When the war was ended, he 
set himself to right the wrongs of the colored 
people in his adopted city. 

In June, 1869, Mr. Hunt was requested by 
President Grant, through Secretary Fish, to 
"join a party of gentlemen, going to the West 
Indies for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning several interesting localities 
in those islands, but more especially Saint 
Domingo." This project of annexation Avas 
very dear to him, but from motives entirely 
diflferent from such as governed many of those 
interested in the subject. To some it was 
either the advantages of a coaling station, or 
so much more gold, sugar, cofiee, and mm 
added, free of dutv, to their commerce ; but 
to him it was the door which opened the way 
for our laws, civilization, and Christianity, to 

Eermeate a half-barbaroug( community of 
lacks, who are keeping up to this day many 
of the superstitious practices which they 
brought from Africa. On the eve of the com- 
mission's departure from New York he was 
obliged reluctantly to give up his share in it, 
on account of sickness ; but he kept, to the 
clay of his death, the unshaken faith, that, 
sooner or later, the islands of the West Indies 
will form a imrt of the great Republic of 
America; and he left, unpublished, a most 
Interesting and valuable account of the con- 
dition of society as he found it In Hayti, which 
his long intercourse with its people, his sym- 
pathy for them, and his iuslgntinto character, 
rendered him peculiarly fitted to describe. 
Mr. Hunt died at the Han-ison Mansion, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, February 2, 1877. 

His physican said, " When I look at Mr. 
Hunt In ms suff^erlngs, I can think of no other 
word than * majestic,' to describe his appear- 
ance." When someLjone said to him a few 
days before his death, "I think you will be a 
judge In the spirit world, — for if ever any one 
could decide oetween right and wrong, jus- 
tice and Injustice, you are that one," he re- 
plied, " I cannot tell what I shall be there, 
nor even if I shall go to heaven ; but where- 
ever the Lord appoints me, and gives me a 
work to do, there is my place, and there I 
shall be satisfied." Very respectfully, 

SAMUEL C. HUNT, his nephew. 
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Introduction, 

Wherein It is flatcd, that whilft the Engliih poflcfs much in- 
formation, on the commercial connections, which may 
cxift between Europe and the United States, France, whofe 
intereft it is to cftablifli them on her part, difcbvcrs but 
little knowledge of this Commerce, or aeal to enter into it. 
aufcs of this indifference, The want ©f the liberty of the 
-^ ^ prefs for political difcuffions, is one of the principal. The 
i$ ^ great inconveniences attached to the prohibition of books.— 
The political advantages which would ■ rcfult from the 
liberty of the prefs ; no moment more favourable than the 
"^ prefent to aik for it, and to provoke the reform of abufes of 
^ every kind. — Reflections on the fourees whence fa£ts have 
been drawn, on the general fpirit of this work, on the 
order of the ide^as, &c. 

CHAPTER, I. fag^ I- 

Of ixttrior Commerce ; the Circufnftances which led to it^ and 

of the means rfajfuring it to a nation. 
General principles on exterior Commerce. 
Dirc6l Commerce preferable to that which is indirect. - 
It gives every thing at a cheaper rate. 
The loweft price, the great bafis of exterior commerce. 
Circumitances which put in the power of a nation to fell at 

the lowefi price. 
Ctrcumflances which incline two nations to enter into a 

league with each other by commercial connections. 

fbt nature of things muft furnifll thefe circumitances; what is 

the nature of things ? 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER II. piigi 11 

Of txttrior Commerce ^ cenfiJtred in its Means of Exchange^ 

and its Balance. 

Examination of what is underilood by the balance of trade 
between two nations. 

It is proved, I. That this balance of trade is but an in- 
fignificant exprcilion that the balance of an account paid 
in gold, is not a proof of a difadvanugeous commerce on 
the part of the nation which pays it, nor of an advanta- 
geous one on the part of that by which it is received, 

II. That the tables of this balance of trade deferve no'cre- 
dit ; and that the only method of eflimating the encreale 
of commerce, is by the encreafe of population* 

III. That it is impoffible to fix the quantity of money exit- 
ing in a country ; s(nd that all the calculations on this head, 
red upon an uncertain and deferve bads, becaufe it is 
impoiiible to colledk all tHeir elements. 

IV. That metals are not real riches. 

V. That confidered as agents of exchange, it would be more 
advantageous to fubftitute paper for them in interior com* 
merce, and not to be afraid to employ metals in exterior com- 
merce, to which this paper cannot be applied. 

It refivlts from thefe demonftrations, that a trade may be 
opened between two nations, without the aid of money ; 
that a nation will have fo much the more of it to ex- 
change for foreign produ«^ion3, as it fhall have a greater 
number of thefe confidential eftabliihments, by which 
money is advantageoufly replaced. 

CHAPTER HI. . pageiq 

Applhation of the foregoing general Principle s<^ to the reciprocal 

Commerce of France and the United States* 
That France has every Means of procuring a great Commerce^ 
andihofe ^^hich mufi ajjure it to her in the United States i 

that 
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that her ProiiuBlons are proper for tbem^ an i that her pert l* 
ctilar interior CircumftanceSy oblige hir to engage in this Com* 

mercem 

Examination of the produftJons of France, of her induftry 
and of her geographical and natural pofition. 

Exanuuation of the objc6lion, that it would be better to dire<5l 
the attention to the interior of France, than to open to her 
a great exterior commerce. 

It is proved that exterior commerce would in a very fliort 
time bring on an interior reform, and that France is, in 
her (ituation in great need of very confiderable foreign mar- 
kets. 

An effential diftlntftion to be made, in this refpe6t, between a 
new people, and a civilized people, who have numerous 
manufa<5lures. 

It is proved that exterior commerce maintains and fupports 
them., 

KetlciStions on the inferiority of French manufadlures to Eng- 
lish fabrics i« certain articles— The caufes' pointed out.-— 
The remedy in exterior commerce. 



CHAPTER IV. 



page 41 



That the Unite J States are ohliged fy their prefent "Necejities and 
Circumjlances to engage in Foreign Commerce, 

That the writers who have treated on this matter. have con- 
fideted it in an abflraded point of view only. 

That it is neceifary to examine it according to the ftate^ of 
things. 

And that according to this ftate, the free Americans are 
obliged to employ themfelves in exterior commerce. 

To demonftrate this, it is proved that the free Americans have • 
wants of neceflity, of convenience, and even fome of luxury ; 

And which they can neither do without, nor fupply them- 
felves with. 
♦ a It 
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It IS proved, that having no inanufa£lories, they arc forced 
to recur to European manufactures ; that they cannot 
efiabliQi any oftheir own for a long time to come, becaufe 
they have but few hands, and that agriculture ought to 
employ all their care. 

It is proved that, according to phyfical, political and moral 
relations, they ought to perfevcrc in employing themfelves 
excludvely in agriculture, and to renounce even the trans- 
portation of their own produdtions into Europe. 

It i» proved, that this is the only means of preferving their 
republican manners, and of retarding the progrefs of 
luxury. 

Finally is is proved, that in giving themfelves up to culture, 
and in negle6ling manufadlures, they will lefs perceive the 
fcarcity of money ; that they will find the means of fupply- 
ing its place, and of carrying on a very advantageous ex- 
terior commerce of exchange. 

Thefe different points being eflabliflied, it is propofed to fhew, 
that of all the nations of Europe, France is that with 
which it beffc fuits the United States to league themfelves 
by commerce, both having wants and produ£lions which 
correfpond with each other. This truth is made appear ia 
prefentiag the double catalogue of reciprocal importations 
and exportations to be made between France and the United 
States. 

CHAPTER V. fage 65 

Of phe Importations to he made from France into the United 
Statesy or of the Wants of the United States and the Produc* 
tions of France which correfpond thereto* 

Section I, Wines* page 66 

Three queftions are therein difcufled. 

I ft. Is it proper for free America to cultivate the vine and ta 
make wine ? 

The 
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The negative is maintained ; and it is proved that the vine is« 
an incommodious and a little lucrative property; that wine 
at two low a price would be a dangerous produvftion iu re- 
publics, whofe manners form their bafis, &c. That it is 
belter to get wine from abroad, 
ad. Ought not free America, in renouncing this culture, to 

give the preference to French wines ? 
That this queftion can fuffer no difficulty ; that French wines 
are, without difpute, the moft wholcfome and agree- 
able. 
3d. What means ought to be taken to infure them a prefer- 
ence ? 
In meliorating the cultivation of the vine $ in improving the 
manner of making wine ; in inftituting eilabliflimcnts 
which would render the proHts lefs precarious. Different 
means propofed for this purpofe. 

Section II. Brandy^ page 79 

Of the moral and political inconvenience of the low price of 

brandies. 
Of the fuperiority of the brandies of France over thofe of 

other countries, and even over rum. 
Of the facility of infuring to the firft the preference in the 

United States, to all other nations. 
Examination of the queflion ; if it be important to the French 

Government to favour the diflillation of brandies, 
Reafons for why this diflillation ought to be profcribed. 
Jt confumes a deal of cpmbuflible, and combuflible becomes 

very rare. 
The exportation of brandy adds nothing to the revenue, and 

that of wine brings in a great deal. 
The exportation of brandy diminiflies the confumption of 
French wines abroad ; this brapdy forms the principal in- 
gredient in made wines prepared there. 
The diflillation of brandy is for the vine^'ard proprietor but 
a lafl refource which ruins him. 

a 2 Sect- 
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Section III. 0//j, OU'veSy dried FrultSy i^c. page 87 

Articles of a fure and advaritageous falc from France to the 
United States • 

Section IV. Chthi. page S8 

People governed by a free conftitution ought to prcfcrcloth to 

any other kind of manufadure. 
Its different qualities accord better with the^ different climates 

of the United States. 
The manufacture of cloths being complicated » is not proper 

for the free Americans in their prefent flatc, 
Thofe they manufacture ought to be confined to coarfe 

fluffs. 
For fine cloths they ought to have recourfe to Europe. 
That France may pleafe herfclf in the rank of tbofc nations 

which pretend to furnifh thefe cloths to free America. 
The firft elTays of this kind made by France, badly received, 

ought not todifcourage her manufacturers. 
Caufcs of the difcredit of thefc cloths. That this difcrcdit 

cannot continue, becaufc the French manufacture fine 

cloths, and underftand dying, better than any other 

people. 
Examination of the caufes which make the competition of 

French with £ngliili cloths difadvantageous to the 

former. 
This advantage does not come from the inferiority of French 

clotbS) but from 'the want of French wools, and from their 

high price, whilft wools are cheap and plenty in £ng« 

land. 
Caufcs of this difference of price. 
That the dearnefs of French wools, holding to the fcarcity of 

iheep, may be removed, by taking means to encreafe the 

breed of fheep- 
Caufes which are in oppofition to this encreafe. 
Means of encouraging it. 
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Until this end be obtained, the admiffion of American wools 
ought to be encouraged. 

Section V. Linens. page 104 

Two fpecies of linen drapery arc diftinguiihed. The fir ft 

comprehending linen properly fo called^ with which (heets, 

&c, are made. 
Th« manufadturc of thefe linens being fimple, and fufcep- 

tiblc of being aflfociated with the labours of the field, the 

free Americans are right in undertaking this manufadure. 
There are but certain linens, very fine, for which they will 

have rccourfe to Europe. 
The fecond Ipectes of linen drapery contains tifTues, compof- 

ed of thread of different colours 5 fuch as painted linens, 

handkerchiefs, &c. 
The manufadture of the greateft part of this linen drapery, 

being complicated, belongs to Europe, 
The Englifti having invented machines , which fimplify this 

manufadture ; and manufacturing better and cheaper, may 

obtain the preference. 
If France were left to her natural means, and not retrained 

by any obftacle, flie mighf enter into a competition with 
. England. 
Examination of the arret publiflied in 1785, to favour this 

manufacture of linens, and to entice foreign manufaiRurers 

into France. — Motives, which ought to prevent them from 

fettling there. 

Section VI. Silks ^ Rihhons^ Silk Stockings^ Gold and Silver* 

Laces^ ^c. page 1 1 7 

For the fupplying of which articles, France will have the 

preference in the United States. 
Her looms and frames are numerous ; her filks fine, and Icfn 

dear than elfewhere. 
The manufacture of filks is not proper for the United Star^js. 

Motives which ought to prevent them from ever u.^dei - 

taking it. a 3 
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Motives which oughrto prevent their confumin^ any filk.-^ 
If they import any, it ought to be for no other purpofe 
than that of farniihing Spanifk America* 

Section VII. Hats. pmge nz 

The manu^a(51urc of hats belongs to Europe, and Franco 
mufl: havj ihe preference for this article. 

Section VIIL Leathers, Shoesy Boots^ Saddles^ ^c, fia^^e 123 

The Englifii have a great fuperiority in all thefe, over the 
French, 

The principal caufes of this fuperiority,— The true fpirit of 
commerce reigning in England; the trader honouring 
himfelf by his profeffion, confecratcs a great capital to it, 
and lets his capital remain in trade. The contrary is the 
cafe in France ; commerce being degraded, but fmall ca- 
pitals are employed, and are quickly withdrawn: leather 
is overcharged with duties, the tanner has little or no pro- 
fit. — Duties and impediments to be removed, if it be wiihed 
to encourage tanneries in France. 

Section IX. Glafs-Houfes, page \i% 

The French Government ought to lofe no time in fupprefling 
glafs-houfes. Bottles only, might conftitute an article of 
exportation : but the glafs-houfes are too pernicious, laying 
the forcfls in wafle, which are already too much impaired. 
It is preferable to encourage the free Americans to build 
glafs-houfes : they will have in it a double advantage. 

Section X. Iron and SteeU page 131 

It is ncceflary, and for the fame reafon, to fupprefs the French 
forges. The Americans mufl one day furnifli Europe with 
iron. In the mean time, France cannot enter into a com- 
petition with the North in this article. 

Her intcrefl ought to incline her to get iron from abroad. 

Sec- 
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Section XI- yewelkry, trctU and Siherfmiths AriltUt^ 

CUtckworky \^€. page 138 

If the United States follow the nature of things, they muft 
difdain every thing which belongs to jewellery, 

As to gold and filverfmiths ware, copper plated with fifvcr 
will be preferred in America to filver plate ; and the plated 
w^re of the Bnglifh, being infinitely fuperior to that of 
France, will have the advantage* 

Caufes of the inferiority of French plated ware.-^WitK 
refpe^l to clockwork, Watches are articles of neceffity to 
the free Americans ; but to furnifli thefc people with them, 
they muA be made good aQd cheap, France may pretend 
to this commerce.— Means which ihe ought to employ. 

Seption XII. Dlferent Sorts pf Paper^ Jtained Paper^ ^c. 

page 142 

Thefc are manufactured in France better than any where elfe. 

France will furnifh the Americans with them In concurrence 
with all other nations. 

Paper is an article of commerce, and of which the produ6lion 
cannot exceed the confumption ; which ought to be every 
where encouraged. The confumption of it will become 
confiderable in free America ; but the Americans will 
not for a long time be able to furnifli tbemfelvcs with all 

the paper they want^ 

• • « 

Sectio:^ XIII, Printings page 146 

Workmanfhip being dear in the United States, printing-prefles 
cannot be multiplied there ; thofe which exift ought to 
furnifli nothing but gazettes and a few books. It is to 
Europe to furnifli the laft. — France is invited by the low 
price of her workmanfliip to print for the United States. 

^ 4 Ssc- 
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Section XIVw -^alu page 149 

An important article of the fird neceflity to the United States. 
They will be for a long time obliged to get it from Europo; 
That of France being* of a more falty nature, will hare 
the preference ; it may be furnifhcd at a cheap rate, if gp- 
vcrnment will remove the impediments to the exportation 
of fait. 

SECTION XV. General Confiderations on the Catalogue of 
French Importations into the United Slates, page 1 53 

Extent of the Exportations of England to the Colonies, 
before the reTx>lution : they will encreafe with the cncreafe 
of population. France ought to be anxious to make thefe 
exportations. It is the only means of fupporting her 
marine. But in profecuting this commerce, flie ought to 
do nothing but that which agrees with her convenience : 
ihe ought not to embrace every thing. The fame advice 
to be given to the free Americans : all ought to confult 
their pofition , and by this pofition Europe ought to manu- 
fadure for America, whofe pofition (hould difpofe her to 
agriculture. 

CHAPTER VI. pa^e 159 

0/ the Articles nvhich Independent America may furnijh in ;v- 
turn for Importations from France, 

Preliminary refle£iions on the facilities which France has jull 
grauted to tke free Amcric^ms, to encourage their exporta- 
tions to France ; facilities contained in a letter from M. dc 
Calopnc to M. Jefterfon, 

Section I> Tohacco. page 162 

This article is the moft important of American productions. 

The confumption of tobacco cannot byt encreafe, if it be 

given at a cheaper rate, 

* The 
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The cultivation of tobacco does not agree with the £4ro* 
pean ilates, which have acquired population enough to 
make another ufe o^ their good lands. 

JVloreover, this cultiration has nothing which ought to make 
it defirable, it is not lucrative to the planters, it is one of 
the caufes of flavery. 

Particular and natural circumil:ances favour the cultivation 
of tobacco in Virginia and the Carolinas, tud as it is at 
prefent extended in the imroenfe interior of America, this 
country will be for a long time the great magazine of to- 
bacco. 

It is from America that France fliould get tobacco. 

Of the prodigious revenue which France draws from the 
impofl on this article. 

Of the inconveniencies attached to the monopoly of the 
Company which farms it. 

Of the iropoffibility of ever making tobacco an article of 
commerce, or of exchange, as long as this monopoly exifls. 

Of the Committee chofen in France to remedy thefe incon- 
veniencies. 

Of the projedk prcfented to this Committee, by the Marquis 
de la Fayette, to reftore tobacco to a free commerce, and 
yet preferve to the ftate the revenue which it draws from 
the impoft on that leaf. 

Examination of the inconveniencies attached to this project. 

Another plan propofed> which offers none of thefe inconvcf 
niencies, and which unites the double advantage of render- 
ing a revenue more confiderable, in leaving the commerce 
of tobacco pcrfedly free, in preventing contraband for 4 

ever, and in difpenling with an army to hinder it. | 

Before this plan is laid open, an objedlion, propofed in a ce- 
lebrated work, againfl the cflabliibment of the liberty and 
freedom of commerce, is refuted. / * 

Of the new method of colle6ting the duty laid on tobacco be- 
come faleable ; a duty which would render, in the actual 
ilate of things^ much more than the fifcal revenue. 

This 
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INTRODUCTION 



By J. P. BRISSOT de WAR VILLE. 



ENGLAND had fcarcely ligned the 
painful treaty, which deprived her for 
ever of her American colonies, than her 
merchants and political writers fought the 
means of rendering to her by commerce, 
what Ihe had juft loft by that memorable 
infurreftion. 

' Lord Sheffield priedi£led, in a work full of 
important details *, that England would 

always 



* The work entitled, Obfcrvations on the Commerce of 
|ke American States, London, 1783, This treatife has gone 

5 throuo^h 
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always Be the ftorehoufe of the United 
States ; that the Americans conftantly at- 
trailed, by the excellence of its manufac- 
tures, the long experienced integrity of its 
merchants, and the length of credit, which 

they 



through iix editions * it has not been tfanflated into Frencfa^ 
although it abounds with fa£ts important for France to be 
acquainted with. It is aiTured, that M. Deane furnifhed the 
author with mod of them, and that the tables are as exaiSt as 
it is poffible for them to be, confideiing the abolifliment of 
duties. 

Although this work may have been well received by the Eng- 
lifh, it has, nevertheiefs, many defedis : The author has not al« 
ways taken his matter from a good fource : he has fliewn to- 
wards France and America prejudices, wh?ch could not b\xi 
lead him adray : beQdes, he has difcovered no philofophical 
views, nor even a more than common policy. The puhjic 
might have expected a fuperior work upon this fubje6^, in a 
country which has produced the exadland profound Smith. 

Lord Sheffield has had contradiclers even in England ; 
they did not fuifer themfelves to be led away, like him, by the 
cnthufiafm of patriotifm. 

I muft remark on this occafion the good efFe£l8 of public dif* 
culfion. The fixth edition of Lord Sheffield's work gives 
many additions, and fome alterations; the objections which had 
beei) made to him forced him to produce his proofs. It is 
not thought {trange in England, that an Englifhman expofes 
to public view the abufes which reign in its manufa<^ures and 
commerce, and which might caufe it to be inferior in the^nar- 
kets of Europe, The Englifli are perfuadcd that it is the only 
method to reform them. In other ftates this patriotic fcrvice 
would be looked upon as treafon. 
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they in Europe only can give, would foon 
forget the wounds which the minifterial def- 
potifm of London, as well as the ferpcity 
of the Englifh and German fatellites, had 
given to America, to form with it new and 
durable connexions. 

This politician was the only one who ap- 
peared in that career ; others followed it t J 
and the debates, which the new regulations 
of commerce propofed for x'^.merica, pro- 
duced in Parliament, prove that the matter 
was known, difcufled, and profoundly ex- 
amined. - 

The PlngUlh nation refemblcd at that time 
a man, who, coming out of a long delirium, 
wherein he had broken every thing that 
was moft precious to him, deftroyed what 
he held the moft dear, eagerly ftrives to re- 
pair the ravages of his cruel infanity. 

As for us, we have triumphed^ and the 
honour of the triumph is, fince the peace, 

b almoft 



f Such were the celebrated Dodor Price, and Mcffieur« 
Chfllmers, Edwards, Anderfon, &c. 

A treatife on the fame fubjedl has been printed at Phila- 
delphia, under t^e title of Bin^harr^9 StriHures 0n Ctwt* 
mercty nn reply to hord Sheffitl(P% Oh/evu^iofis. I have not 
been ^ble to procure this work* 
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almofi the only benefit we have reaped* 
Tranquil under the (hade of our laurels, we 
obferve, with but a trifling concern, the re- 
lations of Gomroerce which nature has crea- 
ted between us and the United States ; thefe 
relations which it is fo important to us to 
examine profoundly. We think, but with 
indifference, of deftroying the obftacles, 
which our forms, our laws,' and our man- 
ners oppofe to this commerce ;— -we even 
do not ftudy them : — in a word, we feem to 
repofe ourfelves, whilft, toufe the language 
of vulgar policy, thefe people, of whom we 
are jealous as our-rivals, whom we fear as 
our enemies, ufe the greateft efforts to. 
make it impoffible for us to form new con- 
nexions with our new friends. 

That they will fucceed, there is no doubt 
of, if our languor for the commerce of 
America be not foon replaced by aftivity ; 
if the greatejfl and moft generous faculties, 
on our part, do not fmooth this commerce^ 
new, and confequentjy eafy to be facilitated": 
finally, if our ignorance of the ftate of 
America be not fpeedily diflipated by the 
conftant ftudy of its refources of territory, 

com- 
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tcdmmerce, finance, &c. and affinities they 
inay have With thofe of their own. 

' Our ignorance ! This word will undoubt- 
ly (hock, — -for we have the pride of anan- 
tient people : We think we know- every 
thing,-:— have exhaufted every thing t — Yes,, 
we have exhaufted every thing ; but in 
what ? In futile fciences, in frivolous arts, 
in nK)des> in luxury, in the art of plealing 
women, and the relaxation of morals. We 
make elegant courfes of chymiftry, charm- 
ing experiments, delicious verfes, ftrangers at 
home, little informed of any thing abroad : 
this is what we are ; that is, we know every 
thing, €xce,pt that which is proper for us to 

know*. b a 

It 



* This aflertioh wiU perhaps appear fevcre and falfc, even 
to perfons who think that we excel in phyfics and the exa6l 
fciences. But in granting this, is it thefe kinds of fcicnces 
to which a man who refleds j ought at firft to give himfelf up ? 
Does not the fludy of his focial and civil Hate more nearly 
concern him ? Ought not this to intercft hitti more than the 
-'number of (lars, or the order of chymical affinities ? — It is, 
however, the fcience of which we ttink the lead. We arc 
paffionately fond of poetry : we difpute ferioufly about mufic ; 
that is, we have a great confideration for play-things, and 
make a play-thing of pur affsdts* 

I do 
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It would be opening a vaft field, to (hew 
what is proper for us to know ; therefore, I 
will not undertake it at prefent. I confine 
myfelf to a fingle point :. I fay that it con- 
cerns us eflentially to have a thorough 
knowledge of the ftate of America, aiid 
that, neverthelefs, we have fcarcely begun 
the alphabet which leads to it. What I 
advance has been faid before by Mr. Payne, 
a free American, and who has not a little 
contributed, by his patriotic writings, ta 
Ipread, fupport, and exalt, among his fel- 
low countrymen,, the enthufiafm of liberty. 
I will remark, fays he, in his judicious letter 
to the Abbe Raynal, that I have not yet fcen a 
defer tption^ given in Europe^ of America^ of 
which the fidelity can be relied on. 

And what would this refpeftable defender 
of liberty fay, if he were to remain fome- 

time 

I do npt, however, deny that there arc men of abilities ii^ 
trance, and good books full of found political ideu. What 
IS now agitating in the afTembly of \ Notables, proves that 
thcfe ideas begin to extend thenfifelves, and would fooa be- 
come, general, were they favoured by circum fiances. But 
waiting for thcfe circnraftanccs, our inclination is viiibly 
dire^ed towards literature and the -exad fciences, and not to- 
wards the fcience of our civil relations; this is what I meanc4 
here to fay* 
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time among us, if he went into our brilli- 
ant focifeties, if he liftened to the prattlers of 
our clubs ? He would be furprifed, as the en- 
lightened Americans ar©, that difputes prot- 
duce among us eternal miftakes of one thing 
for another about American topography + > 

b 3 he 

f An American was one day defcnbing in a French focietv, 
the manners, limple pkafurcs, and ruftic life of the Anglo- 
Americans: you are, then, from St, Domingo, faid a man to 
him decorated with a ribbon ? The Americans of the conti- 
nent, are perpetually confounded in France with th^fe of the 
iflands ; and thofe of the north with thofe of the fouth. To 
Avoid this confuiion, it will be abfolutely neOefTary to invent 
new denominations. That of j4ngh Americans would not at 
prefent be jud, as the colonies no longer belong to England ; 
kis only proper to the inhabitants of Canada, New Scotlctnd, 
&c. Might not thefe four people be thus diflinguifhed ? Tbe 
free or independent J merkany-^-the North Americani''^the South 
Americany-^the Infular American. It will be fked, why, in 
the firft denomination, I do not ^\3X fouth instead of free. It 
is bccaufe the laft epithet better charadterifes the republicans 
6i America. It is by a reafon in verfe, that I found the three 
mher denominations upon the latitude or pofition. The in- 
habitants of the United States will therefore be deiignared in 
this work, under the denomination of free or independent 
Americans, until a better fhall be found. The ancients 
thought it not indt&rent to virtue, to give to their children 
frames which inccffafltly recalled the remembrance of it to 
t^em. The new order of things which the revolution of 
America has produced, and the particular fpiric of thefe re^- 
{K^blic3> Will make a new nomrencUture neceffary. I have 

feca 
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he would figh at the writings, di£tated h^: 
prejudice, and by an ignorance of the Ame- 
rican conftitution ; zt the calumnies auda- 
cioufly advanced againft truth, and the re- 
fources of the Americans. Among the 
writers, who have treated of the American 
revolution *, he would find what he has 

cenfured 



feen writers apply to the copfideration of the American re^ 
publics, the word Empire ; never was a word more mifap-* 
plied. 

* The moft ftriking writings on this fubje£l arc, Lc Tahlean 

ie la Revolution par Mm VAhhi Raynal^ les Conjtderations fur^ 

Vordre de Cincennatus par M* le Compte de Miraheau^ les Ob-^ 

fervations de iff, VAhhi Mahljiy et VHiJioire impartiale de la 

dernier e Guerre. 

The anfwer of M. Payne to M. I'Abbe Raynal, has juftly 
appreciated the writing of the latter. 

The confiderations on the order of Cincinnatus, were 
originally by an American author, M* Burke, a man full of 
fire and energy. M. le Compte de Mirabeau, in tranflating 
them, has given to the work a new value, and enriched it 
With important notes from a tranilation of t;he excellent 
advice of Dodor Price to the Americans. 

We muft do juflicc to the gopd intentions of the Abb2i 
i^Iably ; but he had grown rufty in too^ong a ftudy of the 
old governments of Europe ; be was too great an enthufiaft 
for the republics of Greece, to write without prejudice oo 
the republics of America, whofe conftitution is infinitely 
fupfrior, or rather totally diferent fromtl^fe of Greece. X 

havG 
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«enfured in the eloquent author of the 
Hijloire Philofophique^ a thoufand errors, 
caufed by a want of local knowledge. In 
. the few mer-chants, who have,\or wiflied 
' to form connedions with America, he will 
neither fee extended views, public fpirit, 
nor inftruflion even joined to motives of 
gain. 

What I have In another place advanced 
on our ignorance of the fituation of the Eaft 
Indies. ^,, may therefore be applied to us 
^ ; b 4 with 



tave fpokcn in anorhcr place of tbe work of ^this French 
politician. 

See Jovird^ de.Lice'e, &c; torn. 2. No. 5, 

With refpefl Xo an impartial hillory, his title is undoubt- 
edly a pleafantry. It is an irregular comp'larioa of Gazetres, 
without choicey care, or phriofophy ; ai^d I know not whe- 
ther the author be not more to .be blamed for.wbat he. has not 
f^id, than for what he has faid. What Mr. Payne has faid 
of the Abbe Raynal, may be well applied to the Abb^ Mably ; 
*' he m^;ke8 fuch frequent and glaring miftakes in his geo- 
^* graphical dctiils, and in his accounts of battles, that his 
^' fatrfts would compofe a volume.** 

* Defcription of the fituation of the EngJifh In India, &c. 
No. I. A work, which particular circumflances and iavin* 
£ible obftacles, of which I may one day give an account, 
oblige me to fufpend for the prefent. 

It would have been, I dare afferu, very ufeful to make the 
hiftory of the celebrated profccution of Mr. Haflings, undcr- 

fiooi 
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wkh refpeft to free America. Whilfk 
there are in England thoufands of men per- 
feOily informed of the topography, prodvic- 
tions, commerce, manners, and of the moft 
trifling details of thefe two countries,—- 
there are in France fcarcely fifty who have 
the fame degree of knowledge. Whilft 
England fees every year hundreds of pamph- 
1 ts, ;xcounts of voyages, tnaties, and dif- ^ 
cuffions on thefe two countries, fcarcely 
have we tranflationsofwhat appears in that 
ifland ; not only of what is moft inftruc-* 
tive, but of that which is moft amufing and 
romantic. 

From whence comes this difference ? I 
could affign many caufes for it ; I will con- 
fine myfelf to the following ones : — The 
theoretical fcience of commerce is really at 
its perfeftion in England ; the praftical *, 

really 

Hood, which perhaps not ten perfons in France know cxa£tty : 
a profecution which may furn.fli government with the moft 
important fa^ls, if it ilill prefcrvcs any pretenfions to the 
jcommercc of India. 

* Men the moft diftingufflicd by their birth and riches, 
put for feveral years fomc of their children into a kind of 
apprenticeftiip in good commercial houfes 5 and this is where 
moft of thofe who have dJftinguiflicd thcmfclvcs in the 
ioimftry have begun. 
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r^lly efteemed, and the liberty of the prefs 
permits minds to be enlightened by a reafon- 
able difcuffion, wherein truth is refpe£ted 
above all things. 

. In France, 1 fay it with pain, the fcience 
of commerce is almoft unknown, becaufe 
its practice is diflionoured by prejudice ; 
which prevents the gentry from thinking 
of it. This prejudice, which is improperly 
thought indeftrudible, becaufe the nobility 
or gentry are improperly thought one of the 
neceflary elements of a monarchial confli- 
tution ; this would alone be capable of pre- 
venting French commerce from having ac* 
tivity, energy and dignity, were it not to be 
hoped, that found philofophy, in deftroying 
it infenfibly, would bring men to the great 
idea of eftimating individuals by their ta* 
lents, and not by their birth : without this 
idea there can be no great national commerce^ 
. but ariftocratical men will abound ; that is, 
men, incapable of conceiving any elevated 
view ; and men contemptible, not in a ftate 
to produce them. 

Finally, another prejudice, quite as ab- 
furd, which has been combated a thou?- 
iand timas^ and is always predominant in 

France, 
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France, witholds from the eyes of the pub^ 
lie precious memoirs, and interefting dif* 
cuffions, which would inform it of its in-^ 
terefts. 

Who is Ignorant that it is to the freedom 
of debate, and public oifcuffion, that Eng- 
land owes the lingular profperity which, till 
lately, has followed her every where, in 
commerce, in arts, in manufactures, as well 
abroad as zt home ; a profperity which Ihe 
will again enjoy in fpite of the faults of her 
minifters ; for none but thefe have ever en- 
dangered it : and it is the freedom of de- 
bate wl^ich hasxonftantly faved it from ruin# 
Who doubts that this liberty would not pro- 
duce as happy efFe£ts in France ; — that it 
would not deftroy falfe appearances ;— thjtt 
it would not prevent the , deftrudive enter- 
prizes of perfonal intereft ; — that it would 
not alarm mifchievous indulgence, or the 
coalition of people in place with the ene- 
mies of the public welfare ? Government 
feems at prefent to do homage to this in- 
fluence of the freedom of difcuffion. At 
length, it appears to relax of its feverity in 
the laws of the prefs ; it has fufFered fome 
(hackles, which reftrained difcuffion, to be 

broken^ 
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broken, efpecially in political matters. But 
How far are we ftill from feeling the happy 
effedls of the liberty of the prefs, rather 
granted to public opinion, than encouraged 
by a real love of truth* 

What have all the attempts of this kind 
mack by the courage of patriotifm produced ? 
What was produced by that celebrated pro-* 
cefs, too fgoil forgotten, which terminated 
the unnatural exiftence Co many times 
wounded, and fo long n time burthenfbme, 
of the old India Company? A few years 
are no Iboner elapfed fince its deftruflion, 
than another has taken its place ; and the 
faults, the falfe calculations, which at the 
expence of the nation had frequently brought 
on the ruin of the firft, which ought to 
prevent us from ever having another ; thefe 
faults, thefe falfe calculations, have only 
ferved to furnifh fpecious pretexts to the 
conftruiStors of the new one, — to enrich 
themfelves more furely, to the detriment of 
the kingdom. They have found the fecret 
to fhake off all at once, — all the ties, — all 
the conditions of the ancient one, — and to 
obtain privileges and conceffions,. which it 
bad by virtue of thefe ties and conditions : 

and 
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and fuch was the art with which Govern- 
ment was furprifed, that the authors of this 
enterprife appeared to accept with repug- 
nance the privileges with which they w.ere 
loaded, at ^he fame time that they were the 
obje£ls of their avarice. It feemed that 
the nation was too happy to find a company 
which was willing to charge itfelf with the 
monopoly of Indian comifterce. And at 
what a time was this important commerce 
given up to them againft all propriety, I 
wjiU even fay againft all juftice ? At 2L time 
when liberty made it flourifli ;-— at a time 
when by its own ftrength it fenfibly aug- 
Hicnted : finally, at a time when its fucceffes 
furpaffed even thofe of the old company, 
in its moft brilliant profperity. How would. 
the exiftence of this new company have been 
as promptly refolved, if the liberty of the 
prefs had n igned without (^bftacle, and if 
this proje<9:, which w^s known but by its 
execution, had been previoufly fubmitted to 
public dirci;flion. 

What have the writings, full of luminous 
truths, of extended views, of patriotic con- 
fiderations, on the Caiffe d'Efcompte, on 
the Bank of St. Charles, and on ma:ny other 

qftablifh- 
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cftabliflimeats, created evidently to encour- 
age the moftcriminal and unlimited ftock-jbb- 
bing, produced ? — ^This ftockjpbbirig, which, 
equalling at the prefent moment, in manteu- 
vres, in diforders and delirium, every thing 
which marked the fatal time of the fyftem 
of law, predicts to us the fame confequences, 
already Ihews us fome frightful ones, in the 
exceffive f^ncreafe of the intereft of money, 
and in the ruinous accumulation which is 
made of it in t^he capital. 

By what fatality are energetic difcour(es 
of truth ineffeftual ? This ought to he point. 
ed out ; Government itfelf invites us to do 
it ; the abufes which render information 
ufelefs in France, ought to be laid open. 

It is bqcaufe the liberty of thinking and 
writing on political matters is but of little 
date. 

Becaufe the liberty of the prefs is envir 
roned with many difgufting circumftances : 
and that an honeft man who difdains libels, 
but loves franknefs, is driven from the prefs 
by all thofe humiliating formalities, w4iich 
fubjedt the fruit of his meiditatiou and re- 
fearches to a cenfure neceffarily ignorant. 

It 



* 

It IS becaufe theCenfor, inftituted to ch^ck 
the elevation of a generous liberty, thinks 
to flatter atlthority^ by even exceeding the 
end propofed; fuppreffes truths^ which 
would frequently have been received; for 
fear of letting too bold ones efcape, with 
which he would have been reproached^ 
multiplies objeftions^ give$ birth to fears, 
magnifies dangers, and thus difcourages the 
man of probity, who would have enlight- 
ened his fellow citizens ; whilft this Cen- 
for fan<Stions fcandalousproduftioiis, where* 
in reafon isfacrificed tofarcafnis^ and fevere 
morality to amiable vices.* 

It is becaule there are but few writers 
Vutuous enough, fufficiently organifed^ or 

in 



^ We may piit in the rank of tliefe productions wtiich dif- 
iionour the cenforfhip, the comedy of Figaro, a fcahdalous 
larce^ wherein, undei* the apjearance of defending moralitjrj 
it is turned into ridicule; and wherein great truths aire dift 
paraged, by the contemptible dialogift who prcfen.ts them ; 
wherein the end feems to have been to parody the greatcft 
writers of the age, in giving their language to a rafcally 
Talet^ and to eijcourage opprpffion, in bringing the people to 
laugh at their degradation, and to ap{>laud themfelves for thi^ 
mad laughter : finally, in giving, by culpable impofturtf, to 
the whole nation, that character of negligence and levity 
which belongs but to the capital. 
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in proper fituations to combat and furmount 
thefe obftacles* 

Becaufe thefe writers, few in number^ 
have but little influence ; abufes weakly at-» 
tacked and ftrongly defended, refift eVery 
thing which is oppofed to them. 

Becaufe the neccffity of getting works 
printed in foreign prefles, renders the publi- 
cation difl[icult ; but few of them efcape 
from the hands of greedy hawkers, who 
monopolife the fald^ to fell at a dearer price, 
who poft the myfery and a falfe rarity to 
fell dear for a longer time* 

Becaufe thefe books are wanting in the 
moment when they would excite a happy 
fermentation, and direct it properly, in giv- 
ing true principles, 

Becaule they fall but fucceffively into the 
hands bf well-informed men, who are but 
few in number, in the fearch of new truths. 

Becaufe the Journaliils, who ought to ren- 
der them a public homage, are obliged, 
through fear, to keep filence. 

Becaufe the general mafs, abandoned to 
the torrent of frivolous literature, lofes the 
habitude of meditation, and with it the love 
of profound truths. 

Finally, 
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Finally, becaufe truth is by this fatal con* 
currence of circumftances, never fown in a 
favourable foil, nor in a proper manner ; that 
it is often ftifled in its birth ; and if it fur- 
vives all adverfe manoeuvres, it gathers 
ftrength but flowly, and with difficulty ; 
confequentlyits effects are too circumfcribed 
for inftruiSlion to become popular and national 

Let government remove all thefe obfta- 
cles; let it have the courage, or rather the. 
found policy, to render to the prefs its liberty, 
and good works, fuch as are really ufeful, 
will have more fuccefs ; from vv^hich there 
will refult much benefit. 

Does it wifli for an example? I will 
quote one, which is recent and well known : 
the law fuit of the monopolifing merchant$ 
againft the Colonifts of the Sugar iflands. 
Would not the laft have, according to cuf- 
torn, been cruflied, if tl^e difpute had^been 
carried on in obfcurity r They had the li- 
berty of fpeech, of writing, and of printing ; 
the public voice was raifed in their favour, 
truth was triumphant; and the wife minifter, 
who had permitted a public difcuffion that 
he might gain information, pronounced for 
humanity, in pronouncing in their favour. 

I Let 



Let us hope that this example will be 
followed, that government will more and 
more perceive the imraenfe advantages which 
refult from the liberty of the prefs. Therfe 
is one, which above all others ought to in- 
duce it to accelerate this liberty^ becaufe it 
nearly " regards the intereft of the prefent 
moment r this liberty is a powerful means 
to eftablifh, fortify, and mamtaia public 
tredit, which is become, more than ever, 
rieceflafy to great nations, fince they have 
ftood m need of loans. As long as th6 at- 
tempts of perfonal intereft are feared by the 
obfcurity which covers them; public cfedit 
is never firmly eftabliflied, nor does it rife to 
its true height. It is no longer calculated 
upon the intrin(ic ftrength of its refoUrCes, 
but upon the probability, upon the fear of 
the diforder, which may either divert them 
frotn their real employ, or render them fte- 
rlle. The liberty of the prefs keeps per- 
fonal intereft too much in awe not to fetter 
its meafures ; and then public credit fup- 
ports itfelf if it be eftablilhed, is formed if 
it be ftill to be conftituted, and fortifies it- 
felf if it has been weakened by errors. 
4 c Full 
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Full of thefe ideas, as well as the love of 
my country, and furmounting the obfta- 
cles to the liberty of printmg, I have under- 
taken to throw fome light upon our commer- 
cial affinities with the United States. This 
objeft is of the greatefi importance: the 
queftion is, to develope the immenfe advan- 
tages which France may reap from the re- 
folution which Ihe has fo powerfully favour- 
ed, and to indicate the means of extending 
and confolidating them. 

It appears to me that all the importance 

of this refolution has not been perceived ; 

that it has not been fufficiently confidered 

, by men of underftanding. Let it, therefore, 

be permitted me to confider it at jSrefent. . 

I will not go into a detail of the advan- 
tages which the United States muft reap 
from the refolution which aflures them li- 
berty.* I will not fpeak of that regenera- 
tion of the phyfical and moral man, which 
muft be an infallible confequence of their 
conftitutions ; of that perfedion to which 
free America, left to it§ energy, without 

other 



* Do6tor Price has treated this matter very forcibly, and 
with a great love of humanity, in hi$ excellent obfervations.' 
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Other bounds but its own faculties, muft 
one day carry the arts and fciences. It en- 
joys already the right of free , debate, and,, 
it cannot be too often repeated, without this 
debate, perfeftion, is but a chimera. In 
truth, ahnoft every thing i« yet to be done 
in the United States, but almoft every thing 
is there underftood: the general good is 
the common end of every individual, — this 
end cherifhed, implanted, fo to fpeak, by 
the conflitution in every heart. With this 
end, this intelligence, and this liberty, the 
greateft miracles muft be performed. 

I will not Ipeak of the advantages which 
all America muft one day reap from this 
refolulion; nor of the imppflibility that 
abfurd defpotifm fliould reign for a long 
time, in the neighbourhood of liberty. — I 
will confine myfelf to the examination of 
what advantages Europe, and France ia 
particular, may draw from this change- 
There are two, which are particularly ftrik- 
ing : the firft, ^nd greateft of the revolu- 
tion, at leaft in the eyes of philofophy, is 
that of its falutary influence on human 
knowledge, and on the reform of focial pre- 
judices; for this war has occalioned difcuf*- 

- c 2 * fions 
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fions important to public happinefs, — the 
difcuffion of the fbcial compafl., — of civit 
liberty, — of the means which can render a 
people independent^— of the^circumftances 
which give fanftion to its infurreftion, and 
make it legal,— r^and which give this people 
a place among the powers of the earth. 

What good has not refulted from the re- 
peated defcription of the Englifti conftitu- 
tion, and of its efFefts ? What good has 
not refulted from the codes of Maflachufet's 
and New York, publifhed and fpread every 
where ? And what benefits will they ftill 
produce ? They will .not be wholly taken for 
a model ; but defpotifm will pay a greater 
fefpe£t either from neceflity or reafon, to 
the rights of men, which are fowell knowa 
and eftablifhed. Enlightened by this revo- 
lution, the governments of Europe will be 
infenfibly obliged to reform their abufeSj^ 
and. to diminifh their burdens, in the juft ap- 
. preh^nfion that their fubjefts, tired of bear- 
ing the weight, will take refuge in the afy-^ 
lum offered to them by the TJnitevi States,; 

This revolution favourable to the people,, 
which is preparing in the cabinets of Eu» 
rope, will\be undoubtedly accelerated, by 

that 
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that which its commerce will experience, 
and which we owe to the enfranchifement 
of America. The war, which procured it 
to her, has made known the influence of 
commerce on power, the neceffity of pub- 
lic credit, and confequently of pubUc vir- 
tue,* without which it cannot long fub- 
fift : what raifed the Englifh to that height 
of powef, from whence^ in fpite of the 
faults of their Minifters, ^Genef als, and Ne- 

■ 

gociators, they braved, forfo many years, the 
force of the mofl powerful nations ? Their 
commerce, and their credit; which, loaded 
as they were with an enormous debt, put 
them in a ftate to ufe all the efforts which 
nations, the mofl: rich by their foil and po- 
pulation, would have done in a like cafe. 

Thefe are the advantages which France, 
the world, and humanity, owe to the Ame- 
rican Revolution; and when we confidet 
them^ and add thofe we are obliged to let 
remain in obfcurity, we are far from regret^ 
ting the expences they occaiioned us»^ 

Were any thing to be regretted, ought 
act it to vanifh at the appearance of the new 

c 3 and 

* The regeneration of public virtue, ^miniibes by fit* 
tie and little/ the violence of tyi^anny. 
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and immenfe commerce which this revolu- 
tion opens to the French ? This is the moi^ 
Important point at preferit for us, — that on 
which we have the leaft information, which 
confequently makes it more neceflary to 
gain all we can upon the fubje£t ; and fuch 
is the objed of this work. 

In what more favourable moment could 
it appear, when every nation is in a fer-^ 
ment to extend its commerce, feeks new 
information and fare principles ? The mind 
is inceffantly recalled in this book to the na^ 
ture of things J the firft principle of com- 
merce. — At a time when people which an 
ancient rivality, an antipathy, fo falfely and 
unhappily called natural^ kept at a diftance 
one froin the other, are inclined to approach 
each other, and to extinguifh in the con- 
nexions of commerce the fire of difcord; 
this work fhews that thefe rivalities muft 
be effaced by the immenfity of the career^ 
which is opened to all.— rAt a time when all 
the parts of univerfal policy are enlightened 
by thp flambeau of philqfophy, even in go- , 
vernmcnts, which have hitherto profeffed 
to be afraid of it ; the author of this work 
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has let flip no opportunity of attacking 
falfe notions aild'abufes of every kind. 

Never was there a moment more favour- 
able for publifhing ufeful truths. Every na- 
tion does not only do homage to com- 
metce, as to tTie vivifying fpirit of fociety ; 
but they employ in the examination of all 
thefe connexions and affinities, — that logic of 
fafts, whofe ufe charafterifes the end of the 
prefent century, — that art truly philofophl- 
Cal, of confidering objects in their nature, and 
in their neceflary confequences :-— never had 
well-informed men more contempt for thofe 
chimerical fyftems folely founded upon the 
fancies of pride, upon the little conceptions 
of vanity, and upon the prefumption,of the 
falfe political fcience, which has too long 
balanced the deftiny of States. Never were 
fo many men feen united' 'by the fame de- 
fire of an univerfal peace, and by the con- 
viaion of the misfortune ani inutiUty of 
hateful riv^lities. At length it appears, 
that men perceive that the field of induftry 
is infinite ; that it is open to every ftate, 
whatever may be its abfolute or relative po- 
fitions ; that all ftates may thrive in it, 
provided that in each of theni the fupport 

C 4 of 
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individual liberty, and the prefervation of 
property, be the principal end of legifla- 
tion. 

This . work ftill concurs with the pa- 
triotic views which the Sovereign of France 
manifefts at prefent: he meditates impor- 
tant reformations. He direfts them, towards 
the hiippinefs of the people ; and confults 
the mofl: refpe6lable members of this peo- 
ple, whom he wi(hes to render happy, upon 
the means of nifuring the fuccefs of his 
good intentions* Therefore could there be 
a more propitious moment, to offer to the 
prefent arbitrators of the national profperity, 
a work written with deliberation, 6n the 
meansof eftablilhinga new commerce with 
a new people, who urates to an ^xtenfTve 
foil, and proper to'nourifh an immenfe po- 
pulation, laws which are the moil favour* 
able to its rapid enqreafe ? 

At firfti had alone undertaken this work, 
depending on my own ftrength and labori- 
ous refearches : I had coUefted all the fafts, 
— all the books, — all the proofs which could 
be certain guides to myfteps; but I fooi^ 
perceived the impoffibility of raifing upon 
objeds of commerce a foRd and ufeful 

theory. 
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theory, if it were not ^ireded by the fldll 
which praftice only can give, and pofleiTed 
by a man whofe judgment had been long 
exercifed by reflection, and whofe decided 
love of truth and the public welfare, had 
accuftdmed to generalife his ideas. I found 
this man, this co-operator^ of whofe affift- 
ance I flood \n need, in a republican; to 
whom I am united by a fimilarity of ideas, 
a^ well as by the moft tender attachment. 
I have permiflion to name him,— he confents 
to it: I have conquered his modefty, by 
the cpnfideration of his intereft, and of the 
law which the particular circumftances of his 
iituation impofes on him : I have perfuadqd 
him, that the beft means of deftroying ca* 
lumny was to make known His principles 
and opinions on public matters. It is M. 
daviere, a Genevefe, ex,iled without ^ly 
xform from his country, by the military 
artftocracy; which has fubftituted its illegal 
and deftrudtive regimen to the realbnable 
and legitimate influence of a people, diftin- 
guilhed by their natural good underftanding, 
their knowledge, and their more fimple man^ 
ners. What was his crime ? That of hav- 
ing defended the rights of thefe people, with 

a firm- 
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afirmnefs and ability, which the implacable 
• hatred of his enemies atteft ! This part 
does too much Jionour to my friend, not to 
confine myfelf to defcribe him in this cha* 
rafter, the only one which has ever been 
produftive of public good. 

M.Claviere has, during his abode in France, 
given proofs of his knowledge in the philo- 
Ibphical and political part of commerce. ^ It 
is to his abode among us that the public is 
indebted for fome ufeful works on thefe 
abftraft matters ; works, as remarkable for 
the folidlty of principle and truth of dif- ' 
cullion, as for the clearnefs and precifion of 
ideas ; works, whofe fuccefs proves that 
minds may be led to the contemplation of 
thefe matters, by fubftituting an exa£t and 
clear analyfis, to the metaphyfical and ob« 
fcure jargon, v/hich reftrained them from it* 
Finally, the prefent work, ^yill prove at 
once, the extent of his knowledge, and that ' 
of the fincere philanthropy which animates 
him, even for the good of a country, where 
a man lefs generous, would fee nothing, per- 
haps, but the origin and caufe of his mis* * 
fortunes. Oh ! how happy am I, to have 
it in my power to deieqd ijfty friend againft 

cowardly 
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cowardly caluminators, in putting him un- 
der the fafe-guard of his own talents and 
virtues ? And is it not a facredduty for me^ 
as the calumny is public, topublifli the part 
he has taken in this work, wherein it is im- 
poffible not to difcover the honeft man, in the • 
man enlightened ? The friend of mankind 
in the propagation of the wifeft maxims? 
In the thinking philofopher, accuftomed to 
a fevere logic, to purfue the interefts of pub- 
lic good, whenever the light of truth can 
clear up fome of its afpedls? This is not 
a vague eulogium ; people will be convinc- 
ed of it in reading the two chapters which 
concern the principles of commerce; a 
great number of notes in which he has had 
a part, and efpecially the article of tobacco, 
which is entirely his own. In general, he 
will be known in thofe new confiderations 
which the commercial manof refleflion only, 
can fuggeft to the philofophical politician. 

The fame motive has guided us both in 
the compofition and publication of this 
work. I^was the defire of being ufeful ta 
• France, to Free America, to Humanity ; for 
nothing which paffes in the United States^ 
neither ought to, por can in future, be indif- 
ferent 
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fercnt to humanity. America has revenged 
it by her revolution : Ihe ought to enlighten 
it by her legiflation, and become a perpetual 
leflbn to all governments, as a confolation to 
individuals. 

It remains to me now to fpeak of the 
fources to which we have had recourfe, in 
the order of this work, &c. &c. 

We have joined the information of in- 
telligent perlbns, whoft abode in America 
has given them an opportunity of gaining 
information, to that with w](^ich the pub- 
lic papers, the afts of Congrefs, of differ- 
ent iegiflatures, and the different works 
publiflied in the United States have furnifh- 
ed us.,. Therefore credit may be given to all 
the fadts which we advance* 

In affociating our ideas, we have ftriven 
td give them an uniformity : we have, above 
every thing, endeavoured to exprefs them 
with that cleanjefs, which is fo difficult to 
'lEKtroduce ioto matters of commerce and 
finance* The poverty of our lanrguage, and 
the fingularity of new circumftances which 
Vre had to defcribe, has fometimes led us to 
what is called neology* We muft create 
wh^t we have not, aad o^ which wc ftand 
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in need, without giving ourfelves any 
trouble about thofe grammarians, but 
triflingly philofophical, whom Cicero dcf 
fcribes thus in his time : Cqntroverfies about 
njuords torment thefe little Greeks ^ mere defirous 
cf contention than of truth J^ 

We have carefully avoided certain words 
much ufed in vulgar politics, and which 
give ,and perpetuate falfe ideas and deceitful 
fyftems. Such are thefe expreiiions; powtrt 
fill the firjl char aSier^ have the fir fi rank^ xki6 
balance of trade ^ the political baldmte <f 
]£.urope^ &CC. Thefe words which fiir np 
Ijatred and jealoufy, are only proper to feed 
petulant ambition, and, if I may ufe the 
expreflion, to put the policjy of dijiuriiance in 
the place of that happinefs. Miuifters 
wearied of thefe words and ideas, will at- 
tach a greater price to real glory, — that of 
making the people happy. 

Many notes will be found in this work ; 
we thought it neceflary to give this form to 
iall the ideas, which thrown into the text* 
might have obfcured the principal one. 

[ ^ A note 
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A note relaxes the mind, in fufpehdirig 
the chain of the principal thoughts-; it ex- 
cites curiofity, in announcing a n^w point 
of view ; it forces the reader to a certain 
degree of attention, in obliging him to at- 
tach the note to the text, to reap any ad* 
vantage from his reading. 

We have in thefe notes, indicated, as often 
as it has beeii poffible, the ideas of reform, 
which may be ufeful to France. We have 
frequently quoted the Englifli nation and 
government* Let not our readers be fur- 
prifed at it. Jt is this nation which has 
,inade moft progrefs in the praftice of fom» 
good principles of political oeconomy. To 
what nation in Europe can we better com- 
pare France? If a rivality ought to exift 
between them, is it not in that which is 
good ? Ought not we from that moment to 
know all the good meafures taken in Eng- 
land? Ought people to be difpleafed with 
us for mentioning thefe meafures? The ex- 
ample of thofe vi'ho ^ave already quoted 
England has encouraged us* They have 
naturalized in France, happy inllitutions, 
imitated from her rival. Moreover, a com* 
merce founded by the Englifh, of which 
I they 
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they have in feme oneafure formed the habi- 
tude, and which become common to every 
nation, muft be regulated according to the 
relations which exifted between England 
and America, is here in qiieflion* 

if our criticifm appears fometimes roughly 
expreffed, our readers will be fo good as to 
confider, that friends to public welfare, can 
but with difficulty refrain from being moved 
by the afpedl of certain abufes, and from 
fuffering the fentiment of indignation which 
it excites in them to break forth, 

Notwithftanding the numerous precau- 
tions we have taken to come at truth; not- 
withftanding the extreme attention we have 
given to this work, errors will undoubtedly 
be found in fome of the ftatemeiits, and 
perhaps in the reafonings. Whether they 
be publicly difcufled, or that we are pri- 
vately informed of them, we (hall fee thefe 
refutations with pleafure ; we fliall joyfully 
receive thefc obfervations, and if they bq 
well founded, we (hall be eager to retra<9:. 
This is but afimple eflay on an important 
fubjeft. It may become a good work by 
the aid of a concourfe of lights. 

Before 
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Before we entered into the examination 6t 
the affinities of commerce which ought to 
unite France and the confederated States of 
America, it appeared to us indifpenfably 
neceflary to lay down the general principled 
which ought to direct the^exterior com- 
merce of nations ; becaufe this matter leaves, 
by its complication, an eafy accefs to error. 
Few minds having the force or habitude of 
generalifing, fufFer themfelves to be feduced 
by feparated or accidental fadks, or by falfe 
maxims fupported by a great name. The 
principles we have laid down overturns 
fome of them. Thofe who feek after truth 
ought therefore to meditate them, and not 
to regret the time which they may give ta 
thefe abflraftions . on commerce. It is a 
thread which will prevent them from going 
aftray. 

ParU April i? J/S;* 
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CHAP. I, 

€)f Exterior Comrmrce ; the Circumjiances which ied io iti^ 
and of the Mtans of ajfuring it to a Nation* 



/COMMERCE IS an exchange of produftions, 
either by barter or by reprefentative figns of* 
their value* 

Exterior Commerce is that carried on between 
two or more nations. 

It fuppofes in them mutual wants, and a furplus 
of produftions correlpondent thereto. 

Nations, which nature or the force of things in- 
vites to a commercial intercourfe, are thofe which 
have that correfpondence of wants and furplus of 
produftions. 

This fimilarity enables them to trade together^ 
directly or indireftly : a direft Commerce is that 

A whi<^ 
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which cxifts between two nations, without the 
,. intervention of a third. 

Commerce is indireft, when one nation trades 
with another by means of a, third. This is the cafe 
of dates which have nofea-ports, and yet wifli to 
exchange their produftions for thofe of the Indifes. 

. That nation, which having it in its power to 
carry on a direft Commerce with another, yet 
makes ufe of an intermediate one, is neceffarily 
obliged to divide its profits. However, this difad- 
vantagc may fomc times be compenfated by other 
confiderations. 

Such for inftance, is the cafe of a nation, which 
in want of hulbandmen and manufafturers, prefers 
that ftrangers fhould themfelves come in fearch of 
Its fupcrfluitics, and bring in exchange thofe of 
others: Its wants of population impofes this law, 
and whilft tbefe confiderations exift, it is both 
morally and phyfically better, that its inhabitants 
fhould be employed in cultivation, than become 
carriers of their own national produftions, or of 
thofe of others 

It is impoflTible that nations, which already have 
communications with each other, fhould be ignorant 
of their mutual produdtions *, Hence arifes# the 

defire 

* A Narion, whicb fliould condantly rcfufe a dircft Commerce^ 
and at the fame time give proofs of adivity and i&duilry within itfclf^ 
-would foocer or krei be obliged by ihe expefs of its population and 
cominued ufe of its inctrior produ^Uons, to give into an exteripr» 
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dcfire of acquiring them in thofe where they do 
not exift. Hence direfl or indirect Comnierce, 
which is confequeiarly the inevitable refult of thfe 
ftate of things. 

From the fame principle, it i§ the intereft of 
each nation to render its exterior Commerce diredt 
as fbon as poilible, without doing an injury to its 
interior trade. 

Dire<5t importations, not being fubjeft to the 
cxpences and commiffions of agents, procure things 
at a cheaper rate, 

A moderate price is the fureft means of obt^n? 
ing an exterior Commerce, the bell reafon for pre-* 
ference and the guarantee of its continuation^. 

A 2 The 

and direSt Commerce, without which its excefs would rc*a£l upon 
itfclf in a fatal manner, as wei) to its tranquillity as to its revenues* 
Tt^is 18 one of the ilrungell coo lidi; rations which can juliify exterior 
Commerce. 

* It is vulgarly faid that a thing, is dear when once it is above the 
aecuftomed price ; and ic is efteemed cheap the moment that price ia 
dimmifhed. 

By this it feems that the dearnefs of a thing is the comparifon 
of its ftated, *m h its ufua! price. The laft is dererm ncd by five 
pnndpat circumftances. ift. the coft of the r-w mater a!. ^J. that 
of tha MfOi'kmanfliip. 3d. the want the confumer has of the thing. 
4th. the means he has of paying for it. 5th. the propor'ifin of its 
quantity with the demand there is for it. Thefe cu umilances in» 
creafe or diminiih the protit of the feller j fomttimes indeed they may 
prevent him from gaining at all. CircumHances^ nhich influence the 
inofty are fcarcity and abundance, jEXpreflTions by which the proporti- 
on between the want and the quantity of piodu£lions are deiignated, 

Ifiher ^e a furplus of them, they are naturally fold at a lov^ 
yr|cp. Wbencs ic appc^rs^ that nations h^Viog great ^uantuies of 
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The Country, v^hich can produce and fell ^ 
thing at the cheapeft rate, is that which unites the 
favourable advantages of that production, whether- 
it be with refpeft to its quality^ manufadture, or its 
low rate of carriage. , 

The advantages, which render commodities and 
I'aw materials cheap, are a fertile foil, eafy of culti- 
vation, climate favourable to the produAion, a 
government which encourages induftry and facilir 
tates carriage by the conftruftion of public roads 
and navigable canals : finally, a population not too 
numerous relative to the extent of country, which 
offers itfelf to be cultivated*. 

The fame circumftances are flill niore favour- 
/able to the manufadture of things common, fim- 

raw materials, various manufa£kures and a numerous population^ 
are more particularly ^invited to an exterior and continued com* 
merce, bec^ufe they have it in their power to carry it on lipon better 
terms. 

An article may be. fold at a low price and enrich him who fur- 
niihe» it) as it may be fold dear and ruin the feller. This depend* 
upon the relation there is between ks value and the means of its pro- 
duction. Every nation difpofed to exterior Commerce in whatfo- 
ever article it may be, ought therefore to confider two things, the 
price at which it can afford fuch an article, and that at which it is fold 
by rival nations : if it cannot equal the laft, it ought to abandon 
that part of its trade. 

* The fituation of the United States prpvcs the laft affcrtion, which 
may at Brft fight appear paradoxical ^ things are che^p there, becaufe 
population is not in proportion to the extent of lands to be culti- 
vated. In a good foil, a man may, by his labour, eafily fupply the 
confumption of ten men, or even more. Thefe ten men may thcrt-^ 
£»ie be employed for exterior confumption. 
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p!e^ or little charged with fafliion, if the raw matcw 
rial be a natural produftion of the country, ia 
plenty, and eafy to be worked up ; becaufe thefe 
manufaftures require but few hands, or are carried 
on at that leifure which agriculture afFordsi No- 
thing can equal the cheapnef3 of this workmanfliip, 
and in general no induftry is more lucrative, or 
better fupported on eafy terms, than that which 
is employed in the intervals of repofe from cultiva- 
tion } in that cafe cheapnefs is neither the produfb 
nor the fign of mifery in the manufafturer ; it is on 
the contrary the proof and confequence of his eafy 
circumftances*. 

The molt necelTary conditions formanufafturing» 
at a cheap rate, articles complicated, or extremely 
fine and perfeft, or which require the union of 
feveral kinds of workmanfliip, are a conftant anci 
afliduous application, and a numerous population j 
one half of which muit be at a diftance from thq 
labours of the field, and applied to manufacture 
alone. 

Thefe manufactures ought, according to na- 
tural order, to b^ thQ productions of an excels 



* Switzerlan<! and certain parts of Germany ofFer a (Iriking ex- 
ample of this fa£V, Merchandife is fabricated there, at a lower rate 
thaa in any other country of Europe, by means of this employment 
of leifure hours, and is capable of being tranfported to dida'nt coun- 
tries^ without lo(ing its original advantage j even acrofs great ft atct,i 
where nature left to her own energy^ would he Aill morQ favours 
able to the fame maaufa6bures. 
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cf population only, which cannot give its induftry 
to agriculture or fimple manufaftures ; but in. 
general they are. the refult of the gathering together 
of the poor and wretched, in great cities f. 

Thefe manufaSures cannot furnilh their produc- 
tions but with difficulty and uncertainty for exterior 
commerce, when they are eftabliflied and lupported 
merely by forced means, fuch as prohibitions, ex- 
clufive privileges &c. by which natural obftacles, 
not to be deftroyed, are pretended to be combated. 

♦ Thcfc man* f 6\:ure« are crowded with individuals, who haTing" 
uo propcrrv, or h«)pe of conftani em^jlov in the countiy, or who are 
reduced bv the al!uicm-nts of gain ar)d luxury, run inro cities and 
foori become obi g d to fell their induftry at a mean price, pr.opor- 
tiom-cl to the num'»tr '>f thofe who aie in want of emp|;iy. When 
cheapntO <>f workminihip comes from this afB>£^ing concurrence 
of tKe uanii of money in men without cmplov. i" is not a fign of 
profperitv. On ihe cmirary, it is the refult and proof of a bad focial 
orga».iz.^ ion, of too unequal a divifion of \ ropertv, and cnfequcntly 
of an unjuft d ftnbution .of ntccffary employmeuis, which forces 
induftry to change, from the fabrication of vvhat is nectffary and 
ufeful,*to that which is fanraftic, ftjrced, and pernicious. Hence 
it follows, that wretchtdnt^s in any eoutury is in proportion to 
this-che^pnefs of woikmanfliip. 

It JR equally cvide: t from thcfe reaforiing*, that new and well 
^onl^ituttd ftates oujiht not to desire m"nufa<'lures produced by 
things fo badly arrarged : they ought nor to be anxious about thetn, 
till the rate of population and excels of ufeful labour natuictlly in« 
dine induft. y to ap^ly iifelf to improve and carry them on. Thefc 
rcaf^nings againft low prictd workmanfliip do not hinder us from 
agreeing, that there is a real advantage in 'the means of exterior com* 
merce; and that in the a6tual date of things, manufacturing and Com* 
mercial nations may perhaps be obliged to feek for it, altnough it 
clo«i not cooipenlace the interior ejil by which it is produced. 

Countries 
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e6iintries exempt from them, prevail m the end, 
and obtain a preference. 

It fometimes happens, that obftacles caufedtp 
manufaftures by dearnefs of provifions, burthen- 
fome impofts, diftance from die raw material, and 
unfkilfulnefs, or fntall number of hands, are 
futmounted by ingenuity, or the ufe of machines; 
which make the work of one man equal to that of 
many, and render a manufafture capable of fupport- 
ing the concurrence of populous countries, where 
fuch manoeuvres and machines are not made ufe 
of, or known. 

But thefe means are precarious, and fooner or 
later give way to a more happy fituation, where 
climate, foil and government, elpecially, concur 
in favouring without effort, all the adivity and in- 
duftry of which men are fufceptible *. 

Thus, in the final analyfis, the power of furnilli- 
ing at a low price belongs inconteftably to countries 
fo favoured, and they will obtain in all markets a 
furc preference to thofe to which nature has been 
lefs kind, let their induftiy be ever fo great, be- 
caufe the fame induftry nruy always be added to 
natural advantages. 

Exterior Commerce, more than any other, is 
intimidated by ftiacklcs, cuftoms, vifits, chicaneries 

* Favoi^nxg, in political oeconomy, ligniiies for the moft part, not 
to ihackte indudry with too many regulations; however favourabie 
ceitaift of theie may be, they retrain it in fomc refpe^ or other. It 
is Beyer more encouraged than when left to itfeif* 

A 4 and 
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and procefles j by the manner of deciding them, and 
the felicitations and delays, they bring on. 

The ft ate which would favour fuch a commerce 
Ihould, in the firft place, deftroy all thefe obftacles. 
It is more to its intereft fo to do, as from exte- 
rior Commerce relults an augmentation of the na- 
tional revenue. 

All things equal, relative to the price of mer- 
chandife, and to the facilities with which direft 
exterior Commerce can be carried on, it is more 
readily eftablifhed between two nations which have 
a fimilarity of political and religious principles, * 
manners, cuftoms, and efpecially of language : thefe 
decifive means of connexion cannot be combated 
but by evident advantages from which there refults 
lefs expence and more profit. Commercial people 
generally place profit at the head of every thing. 

Nations not having thefe affinities between them, 
ought, in order to compenfate for their deficiency, 
to give great encouragements, and tolerate to the ut 

* Religious conlidcratioQS had formerly a contiderable influence 
on civilifed men^ and on commerce. The Catholic fled from the 
Proteftant, the Puritan fufpefted the Quaker. A reciprocal hatred 
reigned between the k^s. To day, manl^tod being more eniigh-^ 
tenedy all re£ts conne£led by commerce, and experience having 
fhewn that probity has almofl always been independent of religion, 
it is no more required to know whether a man goes to the Temple, 
or to confeiBon^-»I^ is aiked if he fulfills his engagements with 
honour. Yet this relation muft fkiil be counted among commercial 
cpnne^oiu. 

moft 
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moft degree the religious and political opinions of 
ftrangers, as well as their manners and cuftonns. . 

To obtain the preference in exterior Comnierce^ 
neither treaties, regulations nor force muft be de- 
pended upon. Force has but a momentary effed. 
It deftroys that even which it means to protect. 
Treaties and regulations are ufelefs, if the interefts 
of two nations do not invite them to a mutual in- 
tercourfe. They are ineffedlual, if that attraftioa 
does not exift. Treaties, regulations, force, all 
yield to the impulfe or nature of thngs **. 

This force of things in commerce, is but the 
refult of the, circumftances in which two nations 
are, which attradt one towards the odier, and oblige 

• Force of thinzs. The political law which governs all, in poli-. 
tics, as in phyfics. There is a general force whofe a£lion is mamftft, 
which, in fpite of wars, treaties, and the manoeuvres of cabinets, 
governs all events, and carries away men and nations in its courfe. 
It is this force of things which overturned the* Roman empire, 
when it flood upon a bafis difproportioned to its mafs ; which in 
the 14th century took from the Englifh one half of France, and 
in the i8th, has taken from them half of the new world jt-^vvhich 
delivered Holland from the yoke of Spain, and Sweden from that of 
Denmark. It is this force which deftroyed the projtft^ of fuch 
conquerors as Charlemagne Gengis and Nadir. They ran from 
place to place ; they deftroyed mankind to build empires. Thefe 
empire*: died with them. This force a6):s upon commerce as upon 
revolutions. It is that which, by the difcovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, bereaved' the Venetians of their trade to the Indies, and 
made it pafc over fucedively to the Portuguefe, the Dutch, the 
Englifli and the French, Finally, it is the force of things which 
will decide the great quefUon of the commerce of America. 

them 
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Acm to enter into an alliance, rather than with any 
other natian* Thefc tcrrminate in their mutual 
intereft : it is therefore neceflary, in order to ere- 
ate a perpetual commerce between two countries, 
to give each of them a preponderating intereft (6 
wdo. 
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C H A P. II. 



Of exterior Commerce^ conjtdered in Us Means of Exchange f 

and its Balance^ 



TT 7 E are deceived in believing that commerce, 
^ ^ cannot be eftablilhed between two nations 
without gold or filver to balance their accounts. 
It will be inrereftirg to enter into fome detail on 
this head, on account of the deficiency of coin in 
the United States, and the neceffity of reducing 
themfelves to the commerce of exchange^ being 
the two principal objeftions ignorantly brought 
againft a trade with them*. 

It 

* The fcarcity of money in the united ftates of America, ha» been 
greariy exaggerated in Ffanre. It mu{^ be (caret iif all new dates, 
tvhere oothiog (hackles induftry, uhere fo many things are to be 
created, and where, in every quaner, there are fuch quantities of 
lands to bt cleared. In order that money ihould he plenty in this 
Hate of creation, mines would be neceffary^ and at the faros time a 
want of hands and induftry clo^g d with imptdimcnts, circumftances 
much more unfavourable to foreign commerce^ than the fcarcity of 
money in an a£tive aiid induftriius country. One f<46i fiems to 
prove to us, that in mdeptndent America, money is found in the 
moil definable proportion to ptipulation, at leaft by taking £uro|>e for 
Che term of comparifon* Cenira^ks tite«m«d good, and of which the 

interelb 
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It has been frequently aflerted that the balance 
will be againft them ; that they can only offer an 
exchange of nrserchandife. It is therefore nccefiary 
to prove that this great word, balance, is infigni- 
ficant ; that a great commerce may be carried on 
without money, and that one of exchange i$ the 
moft advantageous of any. 

When a nation pays, with money, the whole,' 
or the balance of its importations, it is faid the 
balance of trade is a,gainfl: it, by which a difadvan- 
tageous ideas of its pofition is meant tq be given ^ 
This is a prejudice eafy to be overturned, although 
entertained by men celebrated for dieir knowledge. 

In efFeft, whence »comes to this country the gold 
it pays ? It is either from its mines, and in that cale. 
it pays with one of its own produftions j; or it owes 
it to artificers who exercile their funftions in a 
foreign country, and even then it pays with a pro-- 
duftipn which originates within its dominions. 
As long as a nation pays another, direftly or in-^ 
direftly with its own produ6tions, its pofition can-^ 
lK)t be difadvantageou$. Therefore the unfavour- 
able word balance, thus attached to die balance of 

interefl is regularly paid, arc fold there at the rate of fix per cent per 
Annum^ Yet theclearing. of lands niuft produce a much greater 
benefit j why then is not all the money fwallovwc^ up ? why remains 
there enough of it to fulfill thefe contra6ks, which produce no more- 
than five or lix per cent. Is it not becaufe money is notfo fcarce 
there as people in France imagine.? Where the afbial ftatc of the 
Americans is confounded with the diftrtjfs, in which they werc^ 
when they combated for their libprty. 

on 
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an account paid in money, offers no exaA and nice 
idea of th^ favourable or unfavourable ftate of a 

nation* 

Gold is alfo a itierchandile, and it may be con- 
venient to one nation according to its relations or 
connexions with another, to pay with money, 
without its having, for that reafon, an unfavourable 
balance againft it* 

There is but one cafe wherein the balance againft 
a nation can be declared ; it is, that when having 
cjchaufted its money and treafures, it remains 
debtor to another nation. But things could not 
remain long in this ftate; fo wretched a foil, une- 
qual to the confumption and exchange of its in- 
habitants, would foon be abanc^oned; this, however, 
cannot happen* Importation prefently becomes in 
proportion to exportation ; an equilibrium is efta- 
blifhed, and the pretended unfavourable balance has 
not duration enough to give a right of fuppo{ing 
• even its exiftence. 

There is as little truth and juftice in faying a na- 
tion has the balance of trade in its favour, when it 
receives in money balances due to it upon the 
amount of its exportations. This balance, exifting 
for a certain time, would ^e,ap up fpecie in the 
country, and at length render it very miferable. 
This has never been the cale, yet it would have 
happened if this fyftem had the leaft foundation. 

The circulation of money depends on two many 
caufes to deduce from its abundance a certain fign 

of 
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of a favourable commercial balance, a thoufand 
combinations and events which have no relation to 
that balance, draw money from abroad or fend it 
there ; and in the general, continued and various 
motions of commerce, the tables of exportation and 
importation, according to which the fign of a 
favourable or unfavourable balance is regulated, arc 
too uncertain and defedive for the purpofe, as well 
as for forming a judgment of the quantities of coin 
' or riches of a N atioa *. 

Let 



* I will gWe a ftriking example of the deficiency of thefe calcula- 
tions, of the cftimation of a balance of trade and of the quantity pf 
SBoney. This example will prove that political calculators neglt£^, 
or are ignorant of foreign events which overturn their calculations^ 

M. Neckar wifln-d to inform himfelf ^Chap. JX. Vol. 3d, Treaty 
of Adminiftracion of Finance) what was the fum brought to and 
preferved in Europe from 1763 to 1777. Heeftimarcs it at one thou- 
fand eight hundred and fifty millions of livres, according to the re* 
gifter of Llibon and Cadiz, comprehending that even which entered 
by contraband, aad he values at 300 millions of livres, that which 
went out of Europe during the fame interval. 

It will only be necefTaiy to quote two or three authenticated fa£^$y 
to prove (he infufHciency of this calculation founded upon the 
rc^giilers of Cuftom-houfes. 

Inflating the fum of money entered into Europe, h does not appear 
that M. Neckar takes accou^ o£ the gold and fHver, which the 
conqueil and poffeflion of Bengal by the Englifh, and their eflablifh* 
ments in the Eaft Indies, have caufed to pafs into this quarter of the 
world. But according to the calculation of the fecret committee 
appointed by the Parliament of England, to examine the f^ate of 
Englifli pofTeflions in India| the fi^ms drawn from Bengal from 1757 
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Let the tabfes for compariDg the exportation and 

importation of raw materials, and of manufactured 
. articles be encreafed to what degree they may ; let 
^(he grcatefl: care and fidelity be employed to render 

them 

\ 

to 1771 amount to 751,500,000 livres^. To what will it ampust, if 
there be addtd to it ihofe drawn from the Carnatic and from OmAc, 
of which the Kabobs have the fhadow only of rhe ^roperty^ from 
the revenue of the northern Circars, from the theft committed os the 
Emperor of Mogul, from 1771 to the preTent day, of his twenty ^ 
millioBSy from the perpetual increafe of territories and revtnuec^ frooi 
the faie made in 1773 of the RohiMas to the Nabob of Oude, whidk 
produced (o the Englilh upwards of fifty millions.^ 

Finally, what will be the amount, if there be added to it the enormous 
fums exported from the Indies by individuals, who havetherc enridi- 
cd themfelves ? The fortune of Lord Clive was beyond cakuJaiioa^ 
that of Mr. tiaftings, againft whom a profecutioo is ilow carryinigr 
•€D, is calculated at thirty or forty miHions, Another Covernorhas^ 
according to feveral well, founded reports, recently paid upwards of 
two millions of livres to filence his accufers. It is true that s 
part of thefe imnr.enfe riches have been employed to defray the ex* 
|^ence« incurred by the Englifli in guarding their puffclTions in India^ 
that a more confiderable one has been fent into Europe under the 
form of merchandife ; but it cannot be denied that a third part ha« 
been brought in gold and (ilver to our Continent. What is the 
amount of it ? This is impoffible to ate. But whatever it may be^ 
it renders the calculation of Mr Neckar doubtful.— —Let the ia^ 
cxhaudible riches of the Indies be judged of by one fa£t, and coii>^ 
fequently the immenfe fource fr«m which the Eur^^peans hare diawA 
thetn, and by another confequence, the money which mufihavecotsse 
into Europe. Nadir Schah wh^ conquered Delly in 1 740, took from 

India 

^ The detail of this calculation is given in The Defcriptioe o£ 
the Indies Vol. I. page 149. It is neceffary to take notice here of an 
error crept into that work, which is» that the fum total is there g^ncm, 
in pounds flerling, inftead of livrts tournc>is. 

f See MackiAioib'^ Voy^^e to the Eafl Jcdies Vol. J. page 340* 
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them perfe A, the refult will never be more certain or 
decifivc ; for as long as prohibitory laws, which arc 
always accompanied by illicit commerce, ihall exiflr, 
it will be impoffibleto know and ftate exadtly whart 
comes in and goes out -, * and if there be a country 

where 

India about fofty millions Sterling ^. This tnooey was circulated in 
Pcrfia, and as that uDhappy (late, is torn by dcfpotifm and continual 
varSy ^ produces but little, manufa£lures nothing, and is confe- 
qucnily debtor to exterior Commerce, which comes almofl entirely 
into Europe, it follows thtt two thirds of the Aims (lolen from India 
by the freebooter Nadir, have paired over to the fame quarter. Thefe 
events, unnoticed by political calculators, have certainly had great 
and univerfai influence upon the fluctuation and circulation of mo- 
ney. That which makes it fuppofcd that no metals come from In- 
dia, is the opinion that their importation is difadvaHtageous. But 
have the freebooters who have pillaged that country for the laft thirty 
years, calculated this difadvnntage? They ftrive to fecure their 
thefcs and do not fpeculate like merchaots : bulky merchandife 
would betray them. 

With refpc£l to the ilated fums of money which pa fs from Europe 
to India , there is the fame defeat in the calculations of Mr. Neckar, 
He takes no notice of the evvnts which obliged the Enligfh to. 
remit confiderable fums to India : for inflance, the two wars againft 
the Marratias were prodigioufly expenfive, that againft Hyder Ally in 
1769 was not lefs fo. A fingle conflagration at Calcutta coft nearly 
twenty four millions of livres, which it was neceffary to replace, yec 
thefe fums are far from balancing thofe which are exported from 
India. 

* This is a (Irong objeftion made by the adverfaries of Lord Shef« 
field, to which his Lordfhip has bui weakly replied. 

Nothing can be more rmpofmg than the tables of importation aLd 
exportation, and of the balance of trade in Great Britain^ publiflied by 

Sir 

< See Mackintofli's Voyages, Vol. I. page 341; 

- • See Mr. Capper'i Voyage, at the end of that of Mackintcfli, Vol; 
II. page 454. ^ 5 
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where no fiich laws exift> * are exadt regifters-of 
the exports and imports to be found in it ? And 
if they were, would it not be a conftraint which, 
the private interefts of merchants would frequently 
oblige them to avoid ? 

Moreover does it appear that, in thefe general 
balances, which are fuppofcd to be paid in money, 
notice is taken of the operation of bankers, foreign 
government, and thofe who go abroad, in export- 
ing the public fpecie. -f- Knowledge is deceitful 
which is acquired from fuch confequences> 

B But 

Sir Charles Whitworth. Yet fee with what facility the Count dc 
Mirabeau reduces to twenty millions of livres tournois, the ninety 
millions whichi Sir Charles Whitworth eftimates to be the annual 
balance of Englifh Commerce $ and trull after this to Cudom-houfe 
calcutations. See page 371. Cooiiderations on the Order of Cinci- 

* Such -a country does exift. There are many States among ihe 
new Republics of America, which regifter veiSels' as they enter 
becaufe^ duties are paid on importation; but there are none ob 
exportation. 

f It is very probable there are a number of particular caufes which 
infenfibJy diminiih the quantity of coin in thofc nations which have 
the balance of trade conflantly in their favour. Were no fuch 
caufes to exift, the confequence will be that fuch nations would be 
obliged to bury their gold and filver in the earth, to prevent its 
falling into difufe % yet neither of thefe cafes happen. Therefore 
money neceflarily pafles from fuch Countries to others. 

M. Cafaux has proved this to be tnie,with rerpe£): to England, in 
his Confiderations upon the MechcMifm of Society. He there cx- 
plainSy that if the calculations pf Sir Charles Whitworth be true, 
England ought to poffefs at this moment about four hundred thoufand 
millions of livres in gold and fifver, as the fole balance of her 

commerce 
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But how appreciate-i-how eftirriate tlie encfeafe of 
the riches and commerce of a nation ? — By its po- 
pulation. * If this fenfibly augments, if eafe and 
the conveniencics of life become more general, if 
the caufes of indigence in an increafing people be 
feen to diminifh, or are confined , to inability to 
to work, occafioned by accidental illnefles, it is 
evident, that the revenues of that nation exceed m 
expences, and that the balance of trade is in its 
favour; for if the value of its exportation were in- 
ferior to that of Its importation, a confiderable 
debt and impoverifhment would foon be the con- 
fequences: and impoverifhment falls immediately 
upon population. It is therefore by rational and well 
compofed tables upon this fubjeft only, that a 
miniftcf of found judgment^ profound and extend- 
ed in his plans, will be prevailed upon to govern 
himfelf. It is by them he will judge of the encreafe 

commerce from 1700 to 1775. Vet it is certain that flic is far from 
having that enormous fum. She has not even a fum in proportion 
to her population and contingencies. She fupplies that deficieticj 
liiy an immenf? circulation of her bank-paper^ 

t^he fimilarity of fome ideas contained in this work upon the ba«- 
iCnce of trade, with thofe of M. Cafaux, obliges Us to declare, that 
his work publiihed m London in 1785, and but little diftributed ift 
France^ came not to our hands before ours was finilhed and half 
printed. A particuty circumftance has given us occafion to quote 
it, which we do do with pleafure, to do juftice to the labours of 
this political writer, who perhaps, wants nothing but clearnefs and 
notoriety, to be efteemed as he ought to be. We are neverthelefs 
far from adopting fome of his opinions whieh appear to ns errone- 
buij fuch as thofe upon loans, reimburfemencs &c. 

and 
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I 

and advantages of exterior comniercei as well as 
of national riches. 

He will be very cautious of decorating with this 
title the amafling of gold and filver, aiid equally 
jfo of making it the token of riches, or of judg- 
ing of their extent by the quantity of thefe metals. 
All fuch ideas ai'e fordid, dangerous^ and falfe; 
fordid, becaufe they attach to this fign the repre* 
fentation of produftions, and confequently the 
extenfion of commerce; dangerous^ becaufe they 
accuftom men to look upon gold as real riches, to 
negledt the thing for its ftiadow, * and iiiake 

B them 



* Could gold and filv^r be prefehved frofii adulteration, and the 
attempts of tyranny and ignorance, thty would have a much better 
title to be confidered as real ricfaies. Gold being anuoiverfal agenr, 
he who poifeiTes it may emigrate to wherever he pleafes, and take 
his gold with him. This metal is therefore every thing, with na- 
tions unhappy endugh to make airbitrary exceptions to general 
maxims, upon which public credit is founded. But how dearly do 
they p^y fdr their ignorance of the advantages of public credit ! 
How dearly do governments themfelves pay for their errors and out- 
rages ? All their tneafures are forced— ^nature is liberal In vam ; 
iliceirantly employed in repairing evils which continually prefent 
themfelves, (he has not time enot^gh allowed her to add to our hap-, 
pinefs. When it was faid that money had no particular country, 
governments were emphatically told, that it was neceffary to da with- 
out great quantities of it : it will toever be rejected till the ineftimabU 
advantages refulting from g refpefi for public iredit ihall be properly 
known. The lefs individuals love and heap up money^the rjcher, 
more enlightened, and better governed wilt a nation be. To be 
attached to money, to hoard it up, is a (ign of an alarming crifis, of 
a deficiency of judgment and faith in adminiftration ; from whence 
comes the proof of what has been faid in the text, that * a writer 
^ who 
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them ftrangers to their country; falfe, becaufe that 
difplay of figures announces rfic quantity only of 
money which continually difappcars ^ and which, 
when carried to a certain degree, is of no farther 
confidcration.* 

Enquiries on the quantity of coin, are like thofe 
on the balance of trade^ To eftablifli both one 
and the other with fome degree of certainty it is 
neceflary to affennble notions and details, of which 
the elcinentary principles vaniih, or, inceffantly 
vary.f 

The 

who extols gold at a dj^n of richef^tinti recommends it to his rel!ovv 
citizeos, is deceived^ or has a- bad idea of their fituacion.' In the 
laft oafe he would do much better, if infiead of preaching this per- 
nicious do^brine, (le encouraged got^ernment to give an ioimorab^e 
lability to national credit. 

* It has not yet been remarked, that thoufahds af miltiotis is 
a vague exprelHony and does not furnifli a comp^eat idea. The 
imagination cannot ,exa6lly conceive for fuch a futn, an employ 
^hich would /erve as the aneafure of its power and efie^. It is 
known what could be done with twenty or in hundred millions of 
men, but it is not known what could be eflfc^ed with an hundred 
thoufand miAionsof crowns j yet they are heaped upon paper to gire 
an idea of power. 

t In general, the mafs of gold or filyer is divided into three prin- 
cipal parts.— The firft under the form of money, ferves for daily 
i|nd unavoidable expences. Each individual, as ibon as he is charg* 
cd with the fupport of himfelf and family, muft have at lead ibme 
pieces of money for daily exigencies, and the paymcnfof impofts. 
To this muft be added, that fum which is referved for cafualties.— 
This cuftomis more or lefs obfcnred inill countries, in proportion 
to the probability of diiaafirouseTents. It is impolfible to calculate 

this 
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The proceedings in the adminiftrationt)f financej^ 
are more ufeful and certain ; by laying afidc the 
poimp of falfe riches, and by confidering gold and 
filver in a point of view relative to their particular 
properties. They fupply our wants as means of 
exchange only; they are notes to the bearer, which 
having every where the/amc value, are v^xj where 
nogodable^ Thus they are ambulatCKy ; they pafs, 
repafe, are accumulated or diiperfcd like the waves 
of the fea, continually agitated by fucceffive winds 
blowing from every fK>int of the comp^fe. To 
undertake to make them ftationary> would be ftriv- 

B J ing 

this firff part-^t is hotrerer evident, tbitt it OQght tfr bem prc^omon* 
to the popuIatioBy and to cncreafe whh it ; aftd that a decreafe of 
population would foon take place, were many tndirkiuals totally cle-» 
prived of a pecuniary coftttngcncy, fufficiem to probiire them fucb 
nccefiaries as cannot be difpetifed with, and which they neitt^er 
make nor receive themfelveft. It appears alfo,, that this part of the 
coin remains in the country,, by reafoo of its continued application 
in little funis to daily wants^ and of the abfolute ftagnatioo of that 
which is kid o^mr^TerTe. 

The lecond part is dedined under the fame form, to^ the gvear 
operations of commerce. It is equally impotfible to fix its quantity^ 
on account of an infinity of combinations which cootinuaily change 
and caufe thefc metals to pafs from one country t& another. Daily 
charges, cufioms, &c. retain a part ; but thcfe obje^ls beloag equal » 
'ly to our firft divifion. 

The third part contains uncoined gofd and flFver^ under whatever 
form they may 'have: it is like the fecond, fubjefl to numbers of 
■continual Tariations, which leave no (atisfst&ory means of deterroia- 
ing its quantity. 

To pretend to afcertain the quantity in the mafs, by payments of 
uncertain commercial balances, and by the addition of fpecie pro* 

\ duced 



ing to change their nature, to deprive thern of that 
property from which they derive tlieir value : this 
ridiculous enterprize b, notwithftanding, a confe- 
quence of the fyftem which caufes them to be 
looked upon as real treafures. Their difappear- 
ancc is dreaded, and yet their circulation is clog- 
ged, and the mind lofes fight of the ufe of the 
moft fimple and univerfal means of creating real 
riches, without which, metals would be ufelefs, 
and confequently of no value. 

Onthc contrary, difdaining vulgar opinions, and 
feeing nothing in gold and filver but the means of 
exchange, but proper agents to facilitate it; the 

duced from mintft fiace a new coinage has taken place, is oot a more 
certain means ; becaufe, it would be equally neceifary to obferve tbe 
continual a6tion of commerce upon thefe metal s, under all their 
forms^ and of the combinations it produces, which fucceflively arife 
ffom one another. In thus eftimating money it is fdrgotten, that it 
is aniiniTerfal agent, which by that chara£ker alone, muft necelTarir 
ly change its fituation perpetually ; fioce commerce has produced an 
affinity among men, by wams^whtch they have created to themfelvesy 
of their reciprocal productions. It is equally unobfervedy that 
different circumftances reduce gold to the date of an ingot ; that 
confequently the fame piece may pafs feveral times under the die 
in the courie of a certain number of years. This is a refleAion 
which N. Neckerfeemsnot to have made, when he dated the money 
csifting in France at fo coniiderablea Aim. It will be known when 
the recoinage of the old Louis is fini(hed, what we ought to think 
of his calculations. Butthefum is far ihortof 957 millions, as 
eftimated by that minider. It is more than probable that it will 
never amount to more than two thirds of it. 

At this moment, fourteen months after the arret for a hew coin- 
age, it amounts to no morecb^n 550 millioos, ind every thing indi- 
cates a rapid decline. 

mind^ 
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mind, freed from the fear of the want of them as 
rlchesy corceives the idea of doing without them 
as agents, at leaft" about man's perfon.* What a 
yaft field is this opened to induftry ! Thefe metals 
are in that cafe referved for the'beft ufes, to which 
nations who obtain them from abrgad, can put 
them to. They are fent out to feeH materials for 
induftry, new commodities, and efpecially to en- 
creafe the number of citizens 5 of every fpecies of 
riches this is the moft fure and fruitful. Thus wheij 
gold is reduced to its exafl: value, that its real ufe 
is known, the advantageous purpofes to which it 
is proper, arc more juftly calculated. It is then pef- 

* It is aftonilhing;, that araong fo many travellers who have gone 
over the United States of America, not one of ^em has given a 
< detail of the manner of exchanging feveral necelfariei of Ufe ; they 
are reciprocafly furnifhcd in the country with what they are in want 
of, without the interference of money. The taylor, ihoe-maker, &c. 
txercife their profedions in the houfe of the hufbandman who has 
occafion for their commodities, and who, for the moft part, fur- 
niihcs materials, and pays for the workmanfhip in provifionsy &c.— • 
This kind of exchange extends to many objeAs ; each of thefe 
people wf-ite ^oyfn whs|t they receive and give, and at the end of the 
year th^y clofe an account confifting of an in&nity of articles^ with 
a very fmall fum ; this could not be eflfcfled in Europe but with a 
great deal of money. Thus it appears, that an eafy means of 
doing without great Turns of money is given to country p<tople by 
inftru£ling them in writing and arithmetic ; that confequently the 
fovereign who ihould eftabiifii fchools for the purpofe of teaching 
this moft neceHary art and fcience, would create a conGderable means 
of circulation without the ufe of coin, and that this expence, which 
feems to alarm fo many goremments, is in fa£t, one of the nioft 
lucrative fpeculations which the trcafury could make. 

B 4 ccivcd 
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I 

ceived that paper credit may have the fame proper- 
ties as gold itfelf ; ^ and to fucceed 4n giving them 
* to it, nothing more i$neceffary than to prcfcrve the 
moft inviolable refpeft for the principles which fup^ 
port public confidence i for npon what bafis refts 
the value and general ufe of money, if it be not 
upon the certitude that it will be received every 
where in payment for things which men's wants 
may require, becaufe of its conventional value? 
why fhould a paper which prefents the fame con- 
ventional valuei the fame certitude and folidity be 
refufed in payment ? I will add more — A more fp- 
lid bafis than gold and filver has, may be given to 
paper money :* for we have ho guarantee that the 
value of thefe metals will not be all at oncediminifh-i 
ed by the difcovery of new and rich mines; we can- 
not calculate their quantitie3 concealed in the earth, 
and men inceflantly rake up its bowels in fearch of 
them.-f- Therefore in countries where precious 
pnetals are fcarce, but whei^ l^ds niay be fuccefs^ 

* I fay^ paper money, without attachiog to this ezprefHon the 
idea of conftr^int to receive ^it as fuchj^ this obligation diminiihes 
its value-— I would fay paper credit, if the word credit did not feem 
to exclude its principal quality, that of being alwi^ys fufceptible, and 
in ai^ inflaotj of being converted into money without the leaft 
lofs. 

t Why fhould not difcovories be made in othf r countries like 
that in the laft century by two Shepherds in Norway, of the rich 
mines of Konfberg, where very confiderable maffes of (ilver are 
found? The King of Penmark has one of 560I. weight in his 
cabinet. 

fully 
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fully cultivate^, banks fhould be formed, whofc 
operations fhould chiefly reft upon tide deeds and 
produ6tions depofited ; in a word, upon fuch ob- 
jeds only as gold and filver (hould reprefent/* * 

Jn countries where thefe nftetals are already in 
circulation, but ^re ftill fordgn produftions, eafy 
and certain mean$ fliould be fought after to render 
exchanges lefs dependent on the lecurity or abun^ 
dance of fpecie* Paper credit fhould be naturaliz* 
cd there, becaufe its infalliable effeft is to double 
or treble the quantity of current coin, and even tQ 
replace it entirely, where, as in England public 
confidence ha§ never received a wound. Thefe 

'^ It is not true that much gold and (ilver are necelTary to eftablifh 
banks, or create notes which may be thrown into circulation. A prouf 
of the contrary arifes from fa&i continually before our eyes. The 
multitude of bills of exchange which circulate and crofseach other 
in every direction, have not all of them, for Origin and fecurity, a 
depoiit of gold and Alver. Neither are they all paid when due 
with thefe metals } Commerce produces an abundance of fuch papers, 
which falling due on the fame day are difcbarged by each tfiY^r 
without the intervention of fpecie; cfpecially in cities where pub- 
lic banks are eftabliihed to facilitate this kind of paymenN . Thefe 
are called transfers, and the principal obje£t of CaiiTes d'Efcompies 
and banks is to facilitate them by the payment of bills fallen due 
by thofe which have flill fome time to rv(n. In fine, thefe Cai0es 
d'Efcemptes and banks, are themfelves caufes and ftriking, proofs of 
ihe little difficulty there is in fupplying; by confidence, the places of 
gold and (itver. Firft eflablifhed by depofits in fpecie, they fooa 
circulate their notes for fums more confiderablc than thofe depo(ited ; 
and what furety is there for the payment of fuch notes if it be not 
by other bills not due, which the CaiiTes and banks receive in ex- 
change for their own notes payable at fight, to which public oonfi* 
dence give the fame value as to gold and (ilver. 

obfer- 
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obfervations might be more extended if a treattife 
on the nature of banks and Caifles d'Efcompte were 
in queftion. But this is not my prefent objeft; 
I have confidered exterior commerce in its means 
of exchange only, like metals and paper credit, 
and in its balance for the purpofe pf applying thefe 
principles to the relations and commerce qf France 
and die United States : and more efpecia,lly to cle^r 
up fome difficulties to the Frenqh^ who fcem to 
have a bad opinion of this commercial intercourie, 
on account of the want of money in America, apd 
to encourage the independent Americans, who feem 
to dread the pretended inconveniencies arifing from 
its deficiency. 

I think I haye proved : 

1 ft* That the balance of trade is but an infigni- 
ficant word : that the balance paid in fpecie is no 
proof of a difadvantageous commerce on the part 
of the nation which pays it, nor adyantageous to 
the nation which receives it.* 

2d. That 

* ObferTe what a refpe^lable author, ^vell verfed in the matter^ 
^nd whom weihail hereafter have occafion to quote, thinks of it. 

** Thefe commercial balances, calculated in different dates are 
pitiful ; when I fee confequences drawn from ridiculous and 1%* 
boured ofHcial accounts, mifanno dalrijo crepare, 

*< To confider France and England only, the t\yo priocipal mz,- 
nufa6\urtng countries, and the mod commercial ones in the world, 
what omiffions, negligences, double employs, errors, corruptions^ 
noflurnal expeditions, duties evaded and contraband trade. The 
prodigious quantity of wool which is fent from England is certainly 
not regiftered, no more than the diks, gold laces, gauzes, blondes, 

can- 
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id. That the tables of that corAmercial balance 
deferve no faith, and that the only method of efti- 
nnating the encreafe of trade, is by the encreafe of 
population.* 

3d. That it is iflfipoflible to judge exaftly of 
the quantity of money exifting in a country,! and 
that all calculations on that head are founded upon 
an uncertain and defeftive bafis, becaufe it is im- 
poflible to coUeft all their elementary principles. 

4. That metals are not real riches. 

.5. That confidered as agents of exchange, it 
would be more advantageous to fubftitute paper 
credit in interior commerce, and to apply them to 

cambrics, brandies, and many other articles which are fraudently 
introduced there. The fame in France, no account can be taken of 
the imnoenfe quantities of drapery, ko/iery and fmall hard ware^ 
which theEnglifh fend in exchange. Voy. en. Italic, de M.Ro- 
land de la Platiere, torn. i. page 352. 

* The errors in thefe pretended balances muft be continually in* 
lifted upon : confequences dangerous to the people are frequently 
drawn from them. 

Financiers who pillage the kingdom, fay to Princes on prefenting 
them thefe fallacioas calculations, '' that things are in a proCperous 
way ; that commerce flouriihes, that impofts may be laid on, loans 
negotiated, &cl Thefe fophifmsare feducing : let Princes accufiom 
themfelves to judge of public profpericy by population, and the 
general eafe of the people ; let them be eye witneifes of this, and 
mifiruft a momentary appearance of profperity, which frequently 
covers ^profound mifery, and they will not be fu often d<^ceived. 

A King of Sardinia paid a viCit to a part of Savoy, the nobility 
of which had been reprefented to him as being poor and miferable, 
they came to him elegantly drefled in cloaths of ceremony, to make 
him their courts at this the King exprelTed his furprize to one of 
the gentleman who faid to him. Sire, nousfai/ons pour *uotre Majeji/ 
tQufcf fU4 nous dcvQJiSy mats nous dcvQns tout ce que nous fat Jons. 

ufes 
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tifes for whkh paper is vnfit, to wit, all the ptrr^ 
pofes of exterior commerce. There refults fronn 
f hefe demonftrations, that commerce may be begoa 
between, two nations without the aid of money j, 
that the quantity a nation has of it to exdiange for 
foreign produ6tions is in proportion to its confiden- 
tial ii^terior eftablilhments, which advantageoufly 
fupply its place^ 

In three words, a good fail, paper credit, and 
a government anxious ta fupport it, arr the true 
means of opening the reiburces. of a nation, of 
procuring an abundance of ipecie,, as well 9«^ an 
cxtenfive exterior commerce. 

I have not confidered this commerce in its in- 
fluence vtpon the manners of the people, fuch a 
z difcuflion would here be ufelefs^ becaiafe what-^^ 
ever that influehce may be, exterior commerce is 
a forced efFedl of the refpeftive fituations of France 
and the United States, as will hereafter be made 
appear. I examine this matter as a politician, not 
9S a philofopher, and I pray the readeir not to for-* 
get the (iiftinftioa.. 
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At»PLtCATI01!l OF THE FOREGOING GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES TO THE RECIPROCAL COMMERCE* 
OF FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 

^at Franve has €very Means of procuring a grta{ Com^ 
mercey and thofi which muji ajfure it H her in the 
United States ; that her Productions are proper for them \ 
and tha^ her particular interior Cirtumflanc^s oblige her 
to engage in this Commerce* 

npHESE truths will not be contefted, when 
the fertility of the foil of France Ihall be 
confidered, her^various and particular produAions, . 
and the temperature of he^ climate,* which favours 
thofe the moft fimple and ncceflary. 

Thefe advantages conftantly aflure her work.- 
manjfhip at ^ lower price than thofe of nations en- 
, dewed with the fame activity, but which have not 
the advantages of fuch favourable circumftances. 

Her manufaftures, are numerous, and her po- 
puiation is confiderable in comparifon with that 
of moft other nations. ,Yet thefe are far from the 

4 degree 
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dcgred to which they may be extended ; for in ton-* 
iidering France, room for a more extenfivc popu- 
lation is foon difcovcred, and an immenfity of* 
means for a great number of manufa6lures, which 
only wait for the will of government to be efta- 
blilhed. 

What other nation has more adlivity? more in- 
duftry ? or unites to fo great a degree, all the ad- 
vantages of civilifation, and the matter and means 
of the moft varied and extenfive interior and ex- 
terior commerce, independent of completion ? What 
other would have been able to refill, for fo long a 
time, the chain of misfortunes, and repeated faults 
of which (he has been the viftim ? The force of 
her conftitution, rather than her apparent profperity, 
tiught to be calculated by this rcfiftance. France 
is not what fhe might arid ought to be. There is 
no doubt but Ihe will become fo if Ihe opens her 
eyes to her true interefts, if unlhackling her inte- 
rior fhe does not negled: exterior Commerce, and 
particularly that which the United States wifh to 
open with her. The productions oi her foil and 
induftry are proper for them. She can export in 
exchange from independent America the raw ma- 
terials for which fhe may have occaiion. Thefe 
two countries may therefore carry on a dire^ com- 
nrierce of exchange between them, and fo much the 
rnore advantageous, as the raw materials, which 
muft conflitute it, would coft them more in any 
other place. Thefe truths will not be doubted 

when 
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when die double catalogue of the refpedtive wants 
of France and the United States, or of their im- 
portation and exportation, Ihall have been examin- 
ed. 

' Intelligent patriots are of opinion that it cannot 
be advantageous to France, in her prefent fituation 
to engage in the commerce of the United States.-— 
They obferve that, her manufaftures being inferior 
to thofe of the Englifli, Ihe will be worfted in the 
American markets; they add, that inftead of en- 
couraging this commerce, government would per- 
haps aft more wifely by preventing the interior 
abufes which Hop the progrefs of cultivation and 
induftry. 

I am far from denying the neceflity there may 
be of ftirring to reform fuch abufes, and to direct 
oyr efforts to culture and the improvement of ma- 
nufaftures ; but it is eafy to demonftrate that exte- 
rior commerce will in a very fliort time infallibly 
bring on fuch a reform, and that France in her pre- 
fent trade is in the greateft need of this exterior trade* 
In effeft, an aftive and induftrious nation, whofe 
foil is fertile, ought always to have markets for the 
fale of its cwnmodities to animate its induftry. Its 
culture and manufaftures would languifh if the 
limits of its confumption were perceived. It is even 
neceffary that thefe markets fhould be fuperabund- 
ant ; that one may fucceed the other, in cafe qf un- 
llifpefted events, which might daufe a momentary 
change in the ordinary courfe of things. 

What 
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What caufe has thrown Iichnd into fb continu- 
ed a (late of langour, although one of thofe coun- 
tries the moft favoured by nature, and the beft fitu- 
ated for exterior Commerce, if it is not the depriva- 
tion of that commerce ? An embarrafling exuberance 
of produftions was feared ; the cultivation of them 
was prefently neglefted, and this negligence en- 
creafed wafte lands. This Ifland would at length 
have offered a fpeftacle of the moft deplorable 
mifery, of a complete depopulation, if, by a re- 
ftitution of the liberty of commerce, an end had 
not been put to fo cruel a difcouragement which 
choaked induftry, by making it fear a want of mar- 
kets for the vent of its produftions. 

Let our patriots, therefore, ceafe to look upon 
foreign commerce as contrary to the reforms which 
arc to revive our interior trade: to encourage the 
firft is not to prefcribe the fecond, becaufe one can- 
not fucceed without the other* But on the con- 
trary, the feeds of aftivity are fown in the latter, 
by extending the boundaries of confumption. 

Alas ! is not France evidently in need of them ? 
Are not her magazines crowded with a fuperfluity 
of the moft neceflary produftions, for which fhe 
has no market ? Such as amongft others, her wines 
and brandies.* The United States offer to her an 

* Such it the fituatioa of Aunis, and Saintonge — ^plentiful vin* 
tages are there literally feared, and thefe prorinces are at this mo* 
ment overcharged with wine, for which they hare no exportation r 
the people are miferable in the midft of abundance. See Note 
Chap, 5. Se£t. i. 

immenfe 
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^menfe confumptionj why dpes |h? reFufe tp 
fupply theni ? - " 

Even If her \vi,nes and bf andies weriB not in |liid} 
' fuperfluity it woyld be preju4icial not to fupport 
fhe price'of fhem by foreign confumptions, The 
greateft fcourge of induftry and efpecially pf pia? 
jiufaftures is the Ji^jw price of liquors fedpcing by 
Itheir ftrengfh. On this account prudenf manu? 
faftuj-ers carefully* avpid wiqe countries^ It would 
jbe fuperflupus to giye a detail of their reafons^ but 
^certainly the poji^cian, die moft jealous of a free 
extenfion of ipdiviidual enjoyments^ will never J?e? 
i:or|fi€ ^ advocate for leaving things in fuch 4 
ftate 9S tp facilitate to men thofe articles which 
fnake them lofe their energy, faculties^ r?^fp^^ 4.^4 
^ronfequently their dignity. 

France Qughf therefore tp defire th,e commerce 
pf the United Spates, ^ere it only for this impor-r ^ 
tant part of her produ6tipns, whpfe abundance 
would be prejudicial tp he;* manufafture?, Jaut 
/i^hofe ufe cannot hurt ftrangers, becaufe, going 
to them charged with the expences pf exportation^ 
their price i$ enhanced,* 

She ought alfo f o hje anxious for it on account of 
her manyfaftures, to employ her populatipn whic^ 
;s in want pf work. Cpnfequenifly workmanlhip 

* There is another reafo;! which oi^ght to make the Americans 
/ear Ufs tj^e uCe of our wines and brandies, and it is in their morals 
and pofuion : they have moft of them properly, families and morals, 
^d drunkenncfs is fcarcely a vice but of the ma|a who ha^ nothing : , 
^e wretch ^rives to forget what he is. 
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is cheap ; whence refults indigence, beggary and 
ftrife. * Work and produftions are encrcafed by 
opening new markets. Thus for example, vine- 
yards will remain,' which a want of confumption 
would foon caufe to be deftroyed: thoufands of 
labourers^ who ' languifli, will be employed, fo- 
ciety will be encreafed by thoufands of individuals : 
more corn, more cloth, &c. will be neceflary: 
hence an increafe of interior confumption and 
population. 

When we examine the queftion, if exterior 
commerce be advantageous and neceflary to a na- 
tion; a newly conftituted ftate, whofe population 
is far from being in proportion to its foil, where 
there is fpace and property in land for every one, 
muft be diflinguiflied from that which is ancient, 
rich in produ<5lions as well as in men ; or to fpeak 
with more precifion, a ftate where the unequal dif- 
tribution of property, takes men from the fields, 
Ihuts them up in cities, and proftitutes their facul- 
ties to the fancies of the rich. 

Certainly the firft ought not, cannot increafe its 
foreign commerce before it has cleared great quan- 
tities of lands, and is become confiderably peopled, 
and has a furplus of men and productions. — It 
may well be faid to this ftate, avoid engaging in 

* M^^ans are every day fought to diminid) and prevent crimes—^ 
Let property or employ be given to ihofe who are without ihem : 
this is thv ferret— It muft notwithfianding be agreed, that property 
is preferable to employ in workfhops^ under this point of view 
commerce with the United States, in opening to us a great mar- 
ket, will be a means ot diminiibin|; fnendicity and vices in Franc* 

before 
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foreign commerce as long as your clrcumftances will 
permit, and give yourfelves up entirely to interior 
commerce. This is not expenfive, men are not- 
deftroyed by it; exterior commerce is a gulph in 
which men and treafures are fwallow^d 'up. With 
a fmall fortune you willdo great things in interior 
commerce, exterior comriicrce abforbs great ca- 
pitals. It is alfo the caufe of war and you arfi in 
want of peace. It is corruptive, and your nfiorals . 
are good. 

Such a ftate would do well to follow thefe coun- 
fels ; making the deprivation of exterior commerce 
a natural confequence of its fituation, and not com- 
manded or required by force; force is illegitimate, 
prejudicial, and mifles its aim, even when its or- 
dinances arc meant to do good. 

But this language would be improper ,to the 
other ftate,* advanced in its civilization, covered 
with a population without property, having manu- 
faftures and money in abundance ; whofe induftry 
and territorial riches wait for demands, and whole 
culture Inaguiflies for want of markets. A foreign 
commerce is neceflary to this ftate to vivify it. 

Such is the fituation of France; neither foil, in- 
duftry, activity, nor the thirft of gain is there waiit- 
ing; other pernicious caufes flacken her interior 
commerce. If the merchant has not a certainty 
of markets, he does not buy nor give orders i the 
manufadurer employs fewer hands, has lels occa* 

^ 6/ thefe words 13 underilood a Hate into which arts and luxury 
iu7« been fometime introduced, 

C 2 fion 
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lion for the produftions of the earth. Languor 
then defcends fronn manufadures to cultivation and 
diminifhes population. 

The reverie will be the cafe in die fuppofition 
of a vaft exterior commerce, and v^ill lead to the 
improvement even of our manufaftures ; for the 
neceflity of improving to obtain a preference will 
oblige manufaflurers to ftudy the tafte of the Amc-r 
ricans, and tx) conform themfelves to it, to vary 
the produftiops of their indullry, and an eftablifhed 
tivality will keep them conftantly breathing, and 

' oblige them not to relax, that they may not be 
furpafled by rivals. ^ 

It is here neceflary to make fomc refleflions on 
the general inferiority found in our manufaftures, 
on comparing them with thofe of the Engliih, 
.This fa6t hasv furniflied Lord Sheffield with his 

, principal argument, to maintain that America will 
?ilways prefer the latter. It is neceflary to clear 
up thi^ point, which feems jiot to be well under^ 
flood. 

^''Manufafture^ of luxury, of conyeniency, ^lid 
of neceffity, muft be diftinguilhed, in a manner . 
hereafter poijited out. Lord Sheffield and all fo- 
'reigners agree, that France has the advantage in 
the fii-lj cjafs of manufafture§.-f' Hi§ Lordfhip 

ftgree? 

f Our maniira6i:ures<oF(illc, have prpportionably a mucji greattr 
fale ab.'cad than that of our woollens. It \% that, iDdependento€ 
•f tail J or if we will, cf f^ifhion, whic^ w^ po^Tefs, and whlclt 
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agrees *even that Frafice makes finer cloths than 
thofe of England, but with refpedt to manufac- 
tures of convepience, ' or fuch as are intended for 
the confumptiori of the people^ we muftj in fpite 
of patriot! fm, agree on our part, that we are iii 
many articles inferior to the Englilh, This will, 
appear by thefequel* It would be ridiculous ahd 
even dangerous to flatter the nation in this parti- ■ 
cular ; the illufion would keep it in a ftate of me- 
diocrity. It is for a better conftituted patriotifm 
to prove to the nation, that it may rife above me- 
diocrity, and to fhew it by what means this is to 
be efFeAed. Should any body wifh to know the 
caufe of this double difference between tihc French 
and Englifh manufaftures, it is as follows : 

There is iij England a greater number of men, 
among the people, in eafy xircumftances, than in 
France, and who are confeqently in a fituation to 
thufe and pay better for fuch articles as they, like. 
It is a known faft, that the common people of 
England, although loaded with taxes, are well 
cloathed and fedj§ the rags of mifcry are not 

C 3 found 

opens to us a great confuniption, the rdw material is in a great mea« 
fure one of our own produ£lions ; an advantage which puts it in 
our power to furmount many general incbnvenienciesy .whofe e^£l» 
lire more feniible upon our other articles of exportation, fuch as 
woollens, the produ6i:ion ot which has lefs relation with the manu« 
fafture* 

§ The goodnefs of things manufa£tured is fo generally requiiite 
in England, that merchandizes deftined for exportation, are there 
^i^nguiihed from thofe for interior confumption. There are great 

ware- 
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found with the poulfeau pot *^ The EnglHh m^nu- 
fafturer having a greater dennand for articles of nc- 
ceflity, and being better paid for them, can make 
improvements in his manufafture. 

Should it be required to know from whence 
comes the eafinefs of circumftances, fo general in 
England : independent of the foil and pofition, 
and the advantages of that liberty which reigns 
there, it refults frorn the confideration attached to 
induftry in the opinion of the public ; from the 
laws fure proteftion accorded to every individual, 
againft the agents of government ; and the haugh- 
tinefs and infolence, to which they are naturally in- 
clined, (becaufc in men of flender education thefe 
are the efFe£t of power) being continually repref- 
fed, and their being, prevented from trampling 




iKTiirehoures wherein the Tales are for exportation c^Iy ; the ohje£l of 
others is interibr confumption. People who judge hafiiiy conclude 
from hence, that thofe for exportation are badly maoufaftured. 
They are deceived, the difierence is in the choice of materials. 
T/ie ^figlifitman /pares rtotking for that luhich he confumes. The 
workmanfhip is the fame; it would coil in general more to manu* 
fa£turers to have two forts of workmanfhip, a good Apd a bad one, 
■ than to have one only which is good, and a manufa£i;ure efta- 
bliihed upon a bad kind cf workmanlhip would foon be decried- 
'a ihoe deflined to foreign commerce is as well made as another; 
hut it does not lafl io long, becaufe the leather is not cbofen from 
the beft kind ; and fo of the red. 

* A memorable expreflSon of Henry the fourth of France, who, 
in a conrerfacion with his favourite Sully, faid he hoped to fee the 
time when the pooreft of his fubje£l;s would have it in their power 
to put a fowl into the pot for their Sunday's dinner. 

upon 
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Upon the citizen, .who muft be obedient. — He is 
obedient to the law, and not to . him who puts it 
in execution. -f* In fine, it is the confequence of 
not blufhing to be a tradefman, artificer or work- 
,man, from father to fon. 

In France there are particulars excefflvely rich : 
but the people arc poor. The firft have it in thejr. 
power to pay extremely dear for articles of luxury 
and fancy, which caufe an improvement of ma- 
nufadtures of this kind. , Finer cloths,, as it has 
been before obferved, are to be found in France 
than in England; but their quantity is not gr^at, 
becaufe there is not an extenfive demand for thofe 
of the .firft quality. 

' On the other hand, the property of the people 
being very inconfiderable, they pay badly, and the 
confequence is, that thihgs of conveniency or ne- 
ceffity are badly manufaftured for them. 

I will not here enter into the examination of 
caufes which occafion fuch a ftate of things, nor 
of the means of changing it. I will leave the dif- 

f lliee and Tltou as terms of contempt are Unknown in England: 
Sir is the genera! dcfignatioi^ of every individual. A man accufed 
bf the greateft crimes, and who has the moft miferable appearance, 
is never fpoken to in the fmgular number when he is interrogated by 
his judges, and as he becomes an obje£^ of pity when he is cony'idL" 
cdy decent appellations, generally in ufe, are not changed with ref- 
|>e6i to him. Can one fuppofe, that t^is refpe^i: for man is preju« 
, dicial to public profperity ? Man is elevated by ir, it gives him ener- 
gy and inclines him to eafe. Contempt, which in other places is af- 
fected for the people, leads them to mifery and retains them in it. 

C 4 cuilion 
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ttifliion 6^ fucli means tot another ctidp^tef, hiit 
the following donclufioris muft neceflariiy be 
drawn from thefe fads" J the perfediort of manu- 
faftiires depends Upon the damaiid^ and the de- 
mand upon the means of paymcrin* Now bdcaufe 
thS French have not thofe meansj they muft be 
fought aftei" iri a foreign country^ Encreafe fo- 
reign demands for French manufadtiires, and they 
Will be {ttn to improve very rapidly* This is the 
efFeft which the commerce of the Uiiited States 
\vill produce iii Francer Thefe States contain a 
J)e6p!e accuftdmed to be well cloathed, . xa make 
bfe of well manufaftured things only, and capa- 
ble of paying for good workmanftiip by their pro- 
dudions/ Charged with the furnilhing of articles 
foi^ American confumption^ French tnanufadlurers 
Will ftrive to undo then: rivals ; and they can ealily 
acconiplifh this when Government Jhall be wiUing^ 
Nature has given them the means, 'f hey will be- 
come fuperior in almdft every things whea once 
they (hall no longer be obftinately counteradedi 

Therefore the comrtierce with the United States 
Will be the caufe bf improvement in French culti-^ 
Vation and ihduftry* Confequently it is heceflary 
to embrace and purfue iti 
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CHAP. IV. 



i%ai the tJnUed Btaies are ohtlged by thei^ prefent iiiief'- 
Jitlts and Circumjiances tt engage in foreign Cammereit 



SOME writei-s, among whorii sM fduiid the 
celebrated Dodlor Price> and the Abbe Mab- 
lyj have exhorted the ihdqpendent Americans, if 
not to exclude exterior commerce entirely from 
their portSi at leaft to keep it within very con- 
traded bounds* They pretend, that the ruin of* 
republicanifm ixi the United States could happen 
but from exterior commerce, becaufe by great 
quantities of articles of luxury and a frivolous 
tafte, it wo'uld cormpt their moralsj and without 
pure morals a republic cannot exift, 

'* Alas ! What can the States export from Europe, 
** continues Dodor Price, except it be infedion ? 
" I avow it, cries the Doctor, I trenrible in think- 
** ing bti the furor (ot exterior conmierce, which 
** is appattntly going to turn the heads of the 
** Atnericans* Every ndtion fpreads nets around 
!^ the United States, and cangfTes th^m, in or- 
der 
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^' der . to gain a preference ; but their intereft 
*' cautions them to beware of thefe feduftions/'* 

I am .far from contradidling /> its hajisy the opi- 
nion of thefe politicians. Moreover, I think, 
with DodlorPrice, that the United States will one 
day be able to produce every thing necefiary and 
convenient, but I aiti alfo of opinion, that thefe 
two writers have confidered the independent Ame- 
ricans in a falfe point of view, that they have not 
Efficiently obferved the ftate of their circumftan- 
ces; inline, thd,tjheir circumftarkes and a5lual wants 
oHige them to have recourfe to foreign commeree. This 

. is a truth which I propofe to demonftrate; fori will 
prove that the independent Americans are in' want 
of the ncceflaries and conveniencies of life, and in 
fondle ftates> of luxuries, and that their habits and 
nature added to other circumftances will always 
prevent their renouncing them entirely. ' 

1 will prove, that having no manufadures, they 

' cannot then^felves fupply thefe wants, and that they 
can 'have no manufactures for a long time to 
come.' 

*' Price's Obfervations, page 76. See the Abb^ Mably, what 
he fays of xhefe obfervations, from page 146 to page* t6^. See aifo 
what the Comte de Mirabeau has added to the obiervations of Doc- 
tor Price, in his refle£);ions printed at the end of his tranflatioh of 
this work 9 P3gt3i9. London edition, 17S5. 

He has as a fevere philofopher, treated on ^xterioi" cQmmerce, 
and made abIira6lion of the adlual fituation of the Americans. 

That 
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That although they already poflefied them, thty 
ought to prefer to national ones thofe of exterior 
commerce, and that they fhould rather invite Eu- 
ropeans to their ports than / frequent thofe of the 
European Statej. 

Finally, that by the fame reafon which makes it 
impollible to exclude exterior commerce, in cafe o^ 
wants which alone it can fupply, it is equally fo to 
fix its boundaries^ 

When the nature of man is attentively confider- 
ed, it is feen that it inceliantly difpofes him to ren- 
der his. life agreeable. If he has a property, he 
ftrives to improve it ; if the foil he cultivates be 
fruitful, and demands but little in advance, the de- 
lire of increafing his enjoyments ftimulates him to 
torture his land to draw from it its various produc- 
tions. One idea put in practice gives birth to ano- 
ther ; one want fatisfied creates a! fecond, to have 
the pleafure of fatisfying this alfo. Such is the 
nature of man : his aftivity, which leads hirn. from 
defires to enjoyments, from one change to another, 
is the fource of what are called manufactures. 
A manufadture is but the means^ of giving to a 
produdion of the earth, a form which adds to it 
a new degree of agreeablenefs and utility. Want 
and deiire of manufactures are therefore in the na- 
ture of man ; fo that if wc fuppofed Europe entirely 
annihilated, manufadhires would fbon rile up in 
America, becaufe each individual ftrives to render 

his 
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his exiftence ^reeabk, by means tkt moft fpcedy 
and efficacious.* 

ManufadureS, likd the ivants of civilizied men. 
may be divided into three clafles : ill. thofe of ne-^ 
ceflity; 2d. thofe of convenience-, 3d. thofe of 
fancy or luxury. Food and tHe natural exigencies 
of mankind,, are cotnprehended in the firft clafs. 

It is from die wants of convenience efpecl^lly^ 
that manufadures have their origin, Without? 
doubt, (kins of iheep were fuffici^nt tb deferid men 
froni the feverities of cofd ; a cabin or a hut, from 
the intemperature of the atmolphere ; but man is 
ho fooner preferved from one evil, than he feeks ta 
get rid of another. Skins arc infufceptible of be-* 

♦ Perhapj the chara6lcr aind life of favageSj. who arefuppofecl to 
iiavc no manufacturers among them, will be oppofed to thefe rea- 
fonings ? Men are deceived ih judging thereby ; for thefe people, 
which we look upon as only one degree removed froiti a flate of na^ 
furc, work up ind manufacture the tarth's produftions. Thus 
fi:om theit- porn before it is ripe, they extra6t a gelatinous juice, 
with which they make palatable cakes* Thefofe, before the arri- 
tal cf EuropeanSj they knew how to make fermented liquors, tools,, 
titenfils, arms, ornaments, itc. They confined themfelVes to thefe j 
hunting took them from a fedentary life, and did not give them time 
enough to extend their ideas. 

The paftoral life of the Arabians has conduced them one or two 
degrees farther In the art of manufaaurihg, becaufe that kind of 
\iU affords greater leifure^ and gives more uniform and conftant 
produftions. Thofe fiiepherds, vvhdfe riches corifift but in their 
Hocks, and who live on milk alone, and are cloathed with their 
wool only^ have a paffionate dcfire for cotfcc, iherbet, and fu'gar* 
I'he dcfire of cncrcafing their enjoyments is the caufe. Let it be 
therefore a* ree«(,. that man by bis nature is inclined to enjoyment, 
and confcquently to manufa6luresA 
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ing wdl joined together, ufe fnakes them hard, 
ia cabin is frequently thrown down, is confined and 
fmoajiy ; whenc<e arifes the wants of conveniency, 
which are transformed into enjoymeptls, whofe ac-?' 
jcuftomed ufe changes tKeqi into neceffities. 

When xnan has every convenienpe, hethendunk$ 
of ornarnept. Hence the wants of luxury, they 
l^c entirely ia the imagination, and procure imarp 
ginary pleafures only. Therefore ^to wear any lace4 
<:loaths, or drinic coffee out of a china rather thai> 
gi delfen cup, is a want created by luxury or fancy. 

The • nature of thel^ three kinds of want being 
pointed out, it is neceflaiy fp k^o^y what thqfe of 
^he Americans arc. They have tiie two firft of 
riiem- TheijT habitudes contracted in their infancy 
from European emigrants,. a<i4 their commerce 
with the Englilh, have accuftomed than to the kind 
of life and taite of the latter, ^d it is well known 
diat Englifti induftry has been particujiarly dired:^4. 
joneceflary ^nd ufeful aits. 

Thp iqdependenc Americans, at leaft thofe who 
inhabit great maritime cities, have borrowed fronj 
the Englifh a tafte for luxuries -; they feek for 
gauzes, ^Dlond lace, filks, &c. It is however with 
pleafu;'e I pbferye, that if thi^ tafte of modes has 
infected London, within thefe few years, its rava- 
ges haye Apt been extended w;th the fame rapidity 
in the United States as in Elurope. Theirfituation, 
luiftere religion, morals and ancient habits, their 
fupi ox marine life, prevent their feeking after ele^i- 

J gawe 
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gance and drefs, and keep them from oflentation 
and vohiptuoufnefs. Although they may perhaps 
tsrith relpeit to this, be fallen a few degrees, the 
evil is not yet fenfible, at leaft in the Northern 
Stares.*^ Therefore our obfervations ought princi-* 
pally to reft upon the two firft claffes of wants- 
Kow it is impofiible that the Americans Ihould 
ever renounce diem ; they will be perpetually led 
and attached to them by their nature and habitudes, 
and by the manner in which their population is in- 
creafed. - ' 

By their nature, becaufe they are men, and it has 
be^en proved, that man is endowed with that ad:i- 
vity which perpetually dilpofes him to add to his 
enjoyments. 

By their habitudes, becaufe as it has been obfer- 
ved, they contracted that of all thofe wants, and it 
is well known that a tafte for pleafurc is not to be 
exteriTiinated when rooted by habitude. How can 
_it be required of man to deprive himfelf of wine 
and liquors to which he is accuftomed, and in 
which he places a part of his enjoyments, except 
we would render him unhappy? I will not quote 
hermits, lick perfons or philofophers, who have 



■ • LiJXurv is certainly to be found in Virginia; and when we 
fptak of luxury wjth rerpeS to free America, itisnectlfary to dif- 
tiiiguifli carefully the Southern from the Northern States ; citiei 
fiomrhe counrfy ; maritime cities from inferior ones. By thefe 
dittit 6l;ons many co. trarictics in the a«couQts of fupcrficial travel- 
lers may be explained, 

had 
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had that empire over themfelves ; but let not alike 
prodigy be expeded in a whole nation. An aflb- 
ciation of three millions of philofophers has not 
yet been, nor will be feen to confine themfelves to 
the regimen of Pythagoras, J or the diet of Cor^ 
naro. 

The feverc facrifice of tea, which the indepen- 
dent, Americans made, at the beginning of the ' 
war, will perhaps be alfo quoted. The enthuiSafm 
of liberty and influence of example were able, du- 
ring fbme time, to overcome their habitudes ; -j~ a« 
religious enthufiafm has combated, fometimes fuc- 
cefsfally, the paflions of an hermit. But there is 
no caufe powerful enough to produce a like eftedt 
except in the crifis which makes the facrifice neceC- 
lary and eafy* The realbn of the dependence in 
which the Americans would put themfelves, 
with jcfped: to the Europeans, and the fear of dK- 
tant corruption, are nnotives too feeble to carry 
men to that point of heroilhi 1 It is not fufficiently 
demonftrated to tliem that they cannot drink wine 

J It knot that \v€ ought not to believe that one of the great means 
•f regenerating the old people of the Continent, and of fqppprting 
republicanifm in the United States, would be to give to children 
fuch an education as Pythagoras exercifed at Crotona. 

See the Life of Pythagoras, 

\ It is alTured that abftinence from tea was not everywhere faith- 
fully obfcrved, which appears very probable on reflcdVing that there 
wras a party which fain wo^ld have violated it. I have known fe- 
veralperfons whom the deprivation of tea had made ill for a long 
time, although they had tried illufive means/ by fubftituting thft 
iofulion of agreeable fimples for that of the tea leaf* 

from 
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from Madeira withput being fome day corrupted by 
it, md without preparing tlie way fpr great calami-^ 
ties. 

The manner in which papulation is renewed and 

increafed in Am<erica, does not make it probable 

I 

that its inhabitants will ever be abje to f^npuncct 
the want of European produdlionSf 

A prodigious number of iiidividuals emigrate 
every year Trpm all parts of Europe to America, 
V who carry with then? wants and inclinations, which 
they have from education and habit. J f they find 
them in America, they continue tp gratify them ; 
if they are unknown there, they naturalize theni, 
and it is the firft thipg'they go about ; fpr they do 
pot fo much perceive the n^w pleafures th^y are 
going to enjoy, as thple of which diey are depri- 
ved ; fo great i,§ tlic force of o\ir fTrft habits and 
cuftoms. R eincmbraoce, although frequently niix- 
ed with the cruel idea pf fervitude, abandon^ maa 
}n the grave only. 

According tp this inclination, natural to all men, 
Jet the immenfe variety pf want3 and appetites be 
calculated* which are going tp trapfplant themfelve? 
from Europe to the United States ; and let. it be 
judged, whether if be ppflible tp puf bounds tp or ; 
' ,dcftroy them. 

Tp fucceed in this, it would not only be pecefr 
fary tp ihut out foreign commerce from all the 
American ports : American induftry muft be cir-r 
gumfcfibcd^ ^hd fhe fpurce of their wants ftoppe4 
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up ; it would be neceflary to imitate the Lacede- 
monian law, which ordained that nothing flioiild 
be worked up but with the heavy hatchet, the more 
efFedually to banifti the luxury of* elegant furniture. 
In a word, a miracle muft be operated upon the 
Americana, to take from them all remembrance of 
what they have been, of all they have fecn, fmelt 
or taftcd ; and the^ fame enchantment muift deprive 
European emigrants of their ideas ; as it would be 
abfurd to hope fpr a like prodigy, the force of 
things^ which drags the independent Americans in- 
to exterior commerce, muft be fubmitted to.§ All 
is reduced to two words ; America has wants, and 
Europe has manufadhires. 

The United States have fonie of them ; but the 
greater part is among the number of thofe, which, 
united to the labours of the field, fill up the leifure 
given by agriculture, and in which Europeans can- 
not hope to become their rivals. 

They have otters confined to the moft neceflary 
arts, to thofe connefted with cultivation, fiflieries, 
and the conftrudlion' of veflels. But even thefe 
manufadlures are but few in number, and infuffi- 
cient for the wants of the United States. They 

It is with regret that I write this hOij on conlidering it philofo- 
phicaliy, but it appears to have been dcmonftrated politically. No 
peifon wi/hes mor^ than I do to fee the United States feparate them* 
felves from all the world, and in this iituation to find again the au- 
fierity of the Spartan regimen, without its cruel principles of mili- 
tary difpoiition. It would be a fmart ftroke in pplitics ; but this 
unhappily is no mere than a dream* 

D are 



arc dicrefore obliged to liave rcbourfe to Europe. 

It is not that they neither have, nor can have al- 
, moft all the raw materials employed in our own 

manufadlures. They have hemp, flax, and cotton.* 
But, if they had raw materials in plenty, they 

ought to be advifed not to eftablifli manufadures ; 

or, to fpeak more ]u9ily^Manufa5lures could not be 

ejlablifhed i the nature of things ordains it fo. Let us 

difcufe this queftion, as it is an important one. 
There are many reafons for mens engaging in 

a new country in agriculture rather than in manu- 

faftures. There, where two individuals can eafily 
. live together, they marry fays Montefquieu. The 

labour of the field offers to them more means of 



* The four Southern States gather great quantities of cotton. 
Their poor are cloathed with it winter and fummer. In winter 
they wear cotton fhirts, and cloaths of wool and cotton mixed. 
la fummer their ihirts are linen, and their outward clo^ths of cotton. 
Womens drefs is entirely of cotton, and made up by themfelves, 
women of the richeft clafs excepted ; yet a woman of this clafts has 
a deal of cotton worked up in her houfe, and this callico equals in 
beauty that of Europe. Thofe from the South furniih a deal of 
cotton to the States of the Nortii, which cannot grow it, (he cli- 
mate being too cold. 

There is fcarcely any part of the United States without good 
flour and faw mills. . The Northern States have others for flattening 
iron. It is in the confiru<ftioii of mills efpecially, that ^he Ame- 
ricans diftingttiih themfelires, in varying their employ and uti- 
lity, and in their diftribntiom 

See Letters of the American cultivation, particularly vol. u of 
the new edidon^ which is fooB to appear^ wherein will be found 
a chapter highly intercftin^ ufon thepro^ufs of things in AmecUa* 

living 
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Uviiig together, of augmenting and fupporting 
their family, than working at manufaftures : in- 
thefe the dependancc of the workman, his preca- 
rious and changeable ftate, his moderate wages, 
and the high price of provifions in cities, where 
moft manufaftures are eftablifhed, put it out of 
his power to think of having a companion, and if 
he has one, the profpeft of mifery which fhe mufl: 
have before her eyes after his death, impofes on him 
a law contrary.to propagation, to avoid the cruelty 
of caufing children ta be brought into the world 
only to be unhappy,* 

In a new country where land is not dear, where 
it requires not much in advance, or an expenfive 
cultivation, and is at the fame time fruitful i the 
number of little and happy families mufl: rapidly 
encreafe. 

What a difference in other refpecls from this pure 
and fimple country life, where man is conftantly in 
the prefehcc of nature, where his foul is elevatedby 
the fpeftacle, where his phyfical principles continu- 
ally regenerate by a falubrious air, and in reviving 
cxercifes, where he lives in the midfl: of his relations 



^ Journeymen manufa£bt)rers».and in general men in a flare of 
clependance, whofe fubfiftence is precarious, and who have childi en» 
certainly love them lefs than the inhabitant of the country who have 
a fmall property. The paternity is -a burthen, and coofequently 
often odious to the (irft ; their children are ignorant of the foft ca- 
reifes of paternal love. What kind of generation mud arife from 
Aich a connection* 

D 2 and 
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and friends, whom he makes happy : what a differ- 
ence from that to the life of manufadurers condem- 
ned to vegetate in difmal prifonsi where they refpire 
infeftion, and where their minds are abforbed, as 
well as their lives abridged. This conduct alone 
ought to decide the Americans to rejedl the pain- 
ful ftate of manufadures.* 

Befides 

* The idea of property is one of the (Irongcft tics by which ' 
man is attached to life, to his country, to virtue, and I will add evea 
to health. The fatisfaflion of a manufa£lurer who at the end of ' 
the week has a guinea in his pocket, is far from that of the little 
country proprietor, who is feldom pofleifed of fuch a fum ; but 
who gathers in his own Eeld, every thing neceflary. He loves it, 
fees it always with pleafure, takes care of its cultivation, and, by a 
confeqnence of this foft difpoiition, he attaches himfelf to the ani- 
mals which aflift him in that cultivation. 

The labourer fees, as he works, the poUibility of cncreadng the 
number of his children ; and he has the pleafiog hope of leaving 
them after his death a little corner of earth which will keep them 
from indigence. 

The labourer is happy becaufe his contra£):s are with the earth 
•nlyi which gives liberally and difintqrftedly, whilft the intereft of 
the matter who pays the manttfa6):urer, embitters the wages which 
he receives. 

The labourer is dill happy, becaufe he is only amongft his equals ; 
inequality is the fource of malice. The fuperior is malicious to 
fupport his oppreflion. ,The (lave is vindi£lire to deftroy and re^ 
venge it. 

The labourer is amiable and generous, becaufe it wotild be ne» 
cef&ry to abandon all cultivation, if there were not between huf^ 
bandmen a reciprocity of fervices and confidence. 

Perhaps it would not be difficult to prove that health and goodness 
are diminiihed in proportion to the encreafe of manufa£tures, cities, 
property, and the defertion of rural life, and that vices and crimes 
ajre cncrcafed in the fame proportion. 

This 
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Befides there will be, for a confiderable time to 
come, more to be gained in the United States, by 
the earth which yields abundantly, than by manu- 
fedlures — andman places himfelf in that fituation 
where the greateft and moft fpeedy gain is to be ac- 
quired. 

As population muft for many ages be dilpropor- 
tioned to the extent of the United States, land will 
be cheap there during the fame length of time,* and 

D 3 con- 

This is not the opinion of the feniible and interefting author of 
the Study of Nature; " When I was at Mofcow," fays he, (Vol. III.) 
** an. old Genevois, who was in that city n the time of Peter L 
"** told me, that (ince different m<eans of fubfifience had been open* 
** ed to the people by the-efiablifliment of manufa£lures and oom* 
*i merce, {editions, aflaflinations, robberies and incendiaries had 
^* been lefs frequent than formerly." 

But this would not have exified, and there would have been the 
fame public and private virtue, if inflead of making the Ruffians 
manufafturers, they had been made, proprietors of lands. Huf- 
baodmen, are honeft people, faysM dc St. Perie himfelf.-^ And 
workshops, as I have jufi obferved, do not offer that neceflity of 
reciprocal fervice which gives the habitude of goodnefs ; they pre* 
fent intereft firuggliog againCt interef^, rich and indolent flupidity 
ilriving to cheat a£i:ive indigence. If workihops do not make men 
rafcals, they difpofe them to become fo i they make them egotifts, 
infenfible, uncouth, and bad fathers. ' 

Therefore, the h(k quoted by this author does not prove, that to 
prevent crimes it is nece£fary to eftablifh manufadhires ; but that it 
i 8 better to have manufaflures p^eopied with degraded workmen^ 
than forefts with bandiui ; 'tis a lefler evil, but it is flill an evil. 

* An idea of the price of lands in the United States, may he 
formed from the following article taken from the Gazette of Phila- 
delphia, of 9th of December 1784:, *• Obfcrve that the ground of 
^ Fonafylvania begins to be dear^ and that the iphabitanis begin to 

*' cmigrat. 

c 
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confequendy the inhabitants will for a long time be 
cultivator*^. 

Thofe whom ambition, thirft of gain, or ignor- 
• ance (bould incline to eftablilh manufadtures, wilL 
from that moment be difbanded from it, by the 
dearnefs of workmanfhip. This dearnefs is ^eady 
very confiderable,* and may become ftill more fo^ 
as the caufe which occafipn3 it muft naturally be- 
come more extended. 

What is the caufe ? It has already been intimated 
fo as to be foreleen. 

Cities are built in all quarters \\ lands are cleared 
and eftablifhments jnade every where. In the County 
of Kentucket for inftance, where in 1771, there 
were fcarcely pne hundred inhabitants, there are 

'^ emigrate to Kentucket."— By this advertifement there are offe(%d 
|o fale, <* 25,000 acres of land, (ituated in the County of Nofthan^p- 
f< ton, State of Penfylvania, upon the Delawar.»--A public road, a. 
*^ navigable river, fertile foil, excellent fpr culture-— ^eadowsTr* 
'< places for millsr— great fore As^— plenty of filh?ponds, ^c. s^t half 
** a guinea an acre. 

** Another quantity of 25,000 afres, upon the Sufquehannab, 
<f with equal and even greater advantages, at the fam« price.— r 
f< pood title deeds,-Trfacilites of payment.—- A referve of thr^ehun- 
*} dred acres only will be required in each diftri^^ iFor the main- 
^' t^nance of the clergyman of the parifli ;•— one hundred guineai 
■' when there ihall be fifty families, to build a parfonage houfe — 
f< ten guineas a year for five yearsj, and provifion for the fchoolr 
** mailer. 

• Three, four, and five livres, are frequently paid in the cities 
of United States, foir the day's work of a carpenter, lockfmith, &c. 

t This is a great cvil^ as will be heteafter proved, and which 
>vill ^OAtrib^ute more thaa any other to the ruin of republican f|^iii|* 

pow 
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now nearly thirty thoufand; and thefemen have 
emigrated from inhabited coafls or countries. Thus 
hands are taken frcKn the commerce and agriculture 
of thefe laft, which is conlequently the cauie of the 
encreafed price of workmanlhip. 

From this dearnefs it has been concluded in Eu- 
rope thaf the people in America were wretched; a 
contrary conclufion ought to have been drawo. 
Wherever workmen govern; wherever they arc paid 
a h igh price, the people are neccflarily hs^py; for 
it is of them that the various clafles of workmm are 
compofed. 

On the ccffitraiy, wherever workmanfhip is at a 

low price, the pec^le arc wretched; for this cheap- 

nefs proves, that there are more Workmen than 

there is work to execute, more want of <anploy than 

can be fupplicd. This is what the rich defirc^.that 

they may govern the workmen, and buy the fweat 

of their brows at the lowcft rate poffible.* 

It is the' reverie in America, die workmen gives 

the law, and fo much the better, he receives it too 

often every where cl(e. 

This deamels of workmanlhip is prejudicial to 

pianufaduresj^ md (till io much the better. Thefe 

D 4 cflabliih 

* Tobe convmccdof this truths look at Eagtaad and France; 
workman ihip is very <iear in Loodoo but cheap iiiParis.. The work* 
mao jn L)DdoA is well fcd» cloathcd aod jj^aid ; ia P^is he is quite 
the contrary. 

^ It frequenly happens/* ^idan American one day totne» ^tbat 
I meet in the United States a ploughman^ condu^tiog his pKoogh 

and 
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cflablifhmcnts are fo many tombs which fwallaw up 
generations entire.* Agriculture, on the contrary 
perpetually encreafes population. 

By preventing, or at leaft retarding the rife of 
manufactures within their provinces, the Ameri-^ 
cans will flop the decadency of morals and public 
Ipirit: for if manufactures bring gold into the States, 
they bring at the fame time a poifon which under- 
mines them. They refemble a number of indivi- 
duals whofe nature and morals are at once corrupted : 
they form and accuftom men to fervitude, and give 
in a republic a preponderance to Axiftocratical prin- 
ciples, and by accumulating riches in a finall num- 
ber of hands, they caufe republics to incline to 
Ariftocracy. 

, Therefore the in4ependent ' Americans will do 
wifely to leave to Europe the care of manufadur- 
ing fpr them, becaufe flie is irrefiftibly dragged 
into manufactures; and as their population and 
confumption muft rapidly encreaf^, it is not impof- 
fible that Europe may one day confine herfclf to 

and horfesy and eating a wing of a turkey and a piece of good 
vvhite bread. I have feen added he, a veflel arrive at New York, 
full of Scotchmen, not one of whom was uahired or unemployed 
the next day. 

* There are feveral manufa^bires at Amiens, and it is remarkciS, 
that the hofpitals are more filled with manufa£lurers than with ma- 
fonsor other like artizans. A manufa£^uring life makes more peo»; 
pie ill and their complaints more dangerous t it is becaufe this kind 
pf workmen becomes foooer debauched, and goes fooner to the 
hofpital, being moftly fingle, and without any domeftic attachment. 

this 
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this kind of occupation, and that America may 
one day become her ftorehoufe of grain and raw 
materials, of whidh (he will not be in need. In this 
cafe, nothing will be feen in Europe but cities and 
workfhops ; in independent America, nothing but 
fields well cultivated. I will leave it to be decided 
which country would have the ngtoft happy fate. 

Under the fame point of view, the independent 
Americans will ftill a£t wifely by leaving it to the 
Europeans to fumilh tliem whh neceflary articles ; 
and in feldom frequenting the cities and fea ports 
of the antient co^^tinent. In effeft, an European 
tranfported to independent America is in the pro- 
portion of one to one hundred, and fometimes to a 
thoufand. — His exaniple has therefore but very lit- 
tle influence, the luxury of which he makes a parade 
in paffing by, excites lefs confideration or reipeft 
than contempt and ridicule. If he leaves a remem- 
brance of himfelf it is foon effaced by the general 
. motion : there are, moreover, fome Europeans, who, 
ftruck and edified by the manners and cuftoms of 
free America, have good fenfe enough to refpeft 
and conform themfelves to them. 

It is the reverfe when an American goes on fhorc 
in Europe, almoft alone, with his fimplicity of 
manners in the midft of a vortex of men who efteem 

» 

the eclat of exterior appearance only; who, agitated 
and led by the general ton, lacrifice every thing to 
the furor of making a great figure by the brilliance 
of drefs^ equipage and pomp : this American muft, 

at 
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ar firft be torn down and tormented, becaufe hr 
finds himfelf thrown into a circle of habitudes con- 
trary to his own. Afterwards he becomes femila- 
rized by little and little, and if he does not qu^e 
get a taile for them, at leaft his attachment ta ^ 
fimplicity of life 3Xid manners is neceflarily weaken- 
ed. Carrying back widi him to his own country 
this dilpofition of mind> he introduces it infenfibly 
into the minds of thbfe who' are aJbouthim, vpoti 
which it has fome influence— upon the minds of his 
children and friends. Their tafte for fimplicity be-* 
jcomes lukewarm by his example, and the following 
age fees public virtues fall into indifference. 

It will be lefs dangerous to the public fpirit of the 
independent Arwricans to admit the Europeans into 
the Unit^ States, than to go themfelves into Eu- 
rope; from which it refiilts that it would be very 
impolitic to encourage the former to become the 
^rricrs of dieir exterior Commerce. 

I have infifted upon this refleSion bccaiifi there 
feems to have appeared in fome States a difpofi- 
. tion to give premiums for diftant i^vigation. They 
ought to refleft that they have but few hands, and 
that as few as poffible (hould be taken frpn;i culture. 
They are in the fituation I have Ipoken of in my 
principles of exterior Conunerce, where a mrion 
gains by making carriers of others having lefs fml 
or employ. They ifhould alfo recoUcft, that repub- 
licaii morals are better prcferved in the bofom of 
agriculture than upon the fea and in foreign voy- 

a^es. 
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flges, which give to men communications with 
other morals and governments. 

It is a general qucftion in the United States by 
what means it is poflible to put bounds to exterior 
commerce^ and flop the progrefs of luxury : ftay 
at home, — cultivate, cultivate, I will repeat to them ; 
this 13 the fee ret whereby you will prevent the in- 
creafe of luxury ; a fecret much preferable to fump- 
tuary laws and prohibitoiy regulations, which fomc 
ftates have it in contemplation to majce. 

There is no power great enough to fet, by regula*^ *• 
tions, fuch boundaries to exterior conimerce as 
will not be exceeded : to circumfcribe it for inftancc 
to merchandizes of cpnvenience, without the im- 
portation of thofe of luxury. The nature or force 
of things only has fuch a power. That force has, 
as has been before explained, the union of the na- 
tural circumftances of a nation, thefe circumftances 
alone mark- the limits of commerce. A nation ^ 
which cannot pay for luxurieis with its own pro- 
duftion, does not purchafc them. The favage, 
can only procure with his furs, brandy, gunpowder, 
and woollen coverings i he buys neither filks nor 
laces. 

If, therefore, the produdtions of the United 
States be fcarccly fufficient to pay for the importa- 
tions of neceffity and convenience from Europe, 
merchandizes of luxury will not be imported: If 
. th^ie be carried to it, 'tis becaufe it can pay for 

them. 
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them* There Is no merchant who likes to ruia 
himfelf. 

If on the contrary, the United States have pro- 
duftions proper for the ancient continent, in quan- 
tities fufficient to procure by their exchange, not 
only the moft neceffary and convenient things, but 
even tliefe of luxury, nothing can hinder the latter 
from being fooner or later imported, by means of 
exterior commerce. 

In truth, to encreafe demands of this nature, the 
public opinion, which before treated opprobrioufly 
a tafte for modes, muft totally change, and the par- 
ticular opinions of certain fefts equally yield to it. 

But notwithftanding the powerful influence of 
opinion upon merchandizes of luxury, the fate of 
this kind of commerce will be more particularly 
determined by the ftate of the independent Ame- 
ricans, for when rich they will adopt them. This fact 
will appear certain, if what has been faid on the na- 
ture of the human heart be rccoUecbed, and its in- 
clination to improve man's fituation, and to encreafe 
his enjoyments. 

Tafte for a rural life alone, if the Americans 
preferve it, will retard the progrefs of luxury, 
which fprings up in cities, from faticty, want of 
fomething to do, and from laflitude : employment 
preferves the country from thofe moral ills. 

There is one laft confideratioh, which ought to 
perfuade the independent Americans to employ 
themfelves in cultivation, and rejeft both manufac- 
tures 
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turcs and exterior tranlports; which is, that in 
wifhing to undertake every thing at once, die fear- 
city of moneyj neceflary at leaft for the mechanical 
part of thefe operations, will always be more per- 
ceived, whilft, by giving themfelves up entirely to 
cultivation, they will procure from their foil, pro- 
duftions fufficient to pay for thefe manufadtures 
from Europe, and to make up for the fcarcity of 
coin.* 

* The independent Americans have but Tittle money ; thii fcar- 
city arifes from two caufes ; F.rft» from the kind of commerce they 
heretofore carried on-^with England, and afterwards from the rarages 
of a feven yean wan As this commerce was purely one of exchange^ 
and that in certain ilatcs, as Virginia, the importations always furpaf* 
fed the exportations, the refult was, that they could not but be 
debtors to England, and could not draw money from that iiland. 

It was a kind of commercial fervitude, which the Engliih looked 
upon as the pledge and guarantee of the dependejit^e of the Colo* 
Bies upon the mothei country. 

The money they had, came from their illicit commerce with the 
5ugar Iflands and European powers. The war, afterwards, by chaog« 
ing labourers into foldiers, caufed a part of their lands to remaiti 
without cultivation. From that time exchanges encreafed and money 
decrcafed. 1]he little of it remaining in America, came firft from 
money carried and expended there by the Engliih and French armies, 
and afterwards by the loans negociated in Europe by Congrefs. 

But it if eafy to conceive, after what has been faid upon the quan- 
tity of coin, how a nation, which, by an extraordinary rpvplurion, 
is all at once widely dereloped, its population rapidly encreafed, and 
n thereby obliged to continual advances, for clearing of lands, for 
building, making of roads and canals, to pay foreign debts, mofily 
in fpecie, and which has no min|^, muft feel the fcarcity of money, 
and. the reafoa of it is clear : the want of it is at prefent fupplied in 
Coimciticvti by aB cxchangt of commodities, or thefe againft labour. 

Th^y 



. They appear to be alarmed at this, what has becfrt 
faid upon "the fiibjeft of money ought to remove 
their fears. It has been demonftrated that a nation 
may carry on a very confiderable commerce with- 
out its aid. It will hereafter be feen that the Unit-* 
ed States produce many raw materials eflentially 
neceflary to France, and that Ihe can make their 
exports with greater advantage than thpfe of any 
other country. 

Thus it appears that thefe two countries may 
carry on together a direft trade of exchange with- 
out money, confequently an advantageous one ; for 
the exchange between them of productions is more 
lucrative than an exchange of productions for mo- 
ney; although this opinion may not be adopted by 
men in general, who attach a greater price to gold 
than to merchandize, and continually forget its re- 
prefentative value, to fubftitute for it a real one. It 
muft be inceffantly repeated to them that money 
would be abfolutly nothing without produdlions ; 
that a rich people is that ^hich, by its induftry^ in- 
creafes population, and has confequently an abun- 
dance of produdtions ; that the fecret of encreafing 
the quantity of coin confifts only in the art of mul- 
tiplying neceflary productions, and it is this to 
which the United States ought to incline, without 
being anxious about the money which they may 
have, at prcfent or in future.* 

Let 

* To know what fum of money the United States may one day 
faaye, it would be necelfary to detennine whether or not their expor* 

tations 
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Let us refiiihe the difierent queftions contained 
ta diis chapter* 

My objeft ha$ been to make it appear that the 
Uflked States were fiarccd by their neceffity and 
circumftances to ei^age in exterior commerce. 

To convince my readers of this, I have proved 
that the independent Americans had wants of necef- 
fity, of convenience, and even Ibme of luxury ; which 
they could neidier renounce nor fupply themfelves 
with. 

That having no manufaftures of their own, they 
were obliged to have recourfe to thofe of Europi ; 
that they could cftaHiih none for a long time, hav- 
ing but few hand$^ and that cultivation ought to 
employ all their cares^ 

That according to phylical, political and moral 
idations, they ought to perfevere in applying them- 
felves to agriculture alone, and even give up all 
thoi^hts of tranfporting to Europe by their own 
means, their proper produddons. 

That this was the only means of preferving their 
reptd)lican morals, and of retarding the progrefs of 
luxury. 

In fine, that by engaging in agriculture and neg- 
lefking manufafliires, they will lels perceive the 

tatioBt will exceed their taipoitatioM, and to what the difierenoe be- 
cwceii thetn will anount to, and alio to calculate what the demandi 
4)f the old eoDCinent will be, and the confumptioa it wiil-make of the 
ppodaftioni of the new oiie->*It is itnpoffible to fix thek firft princi- 
pUt, and it 11 otberwiican idlequeftion. 

want 
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want of money, and will find the nieans of fupply 
ing that want, and of carrying on a very advantage- 
ous exterior commerce of exchange of commodi- 
ties. 

Thefe different points being firmly eftablilhed, it 
is at prefent neceffary to prove, that of all the na- 
tions of Europe, France is the moft proper to enter 
into a commercial alliance with the tiJnited States, 
and that their neceflities and produ6tions are corref- 
pondent to each other. It is propofed to lay open 
this tmth, by prefenting the double table of reci- 
procal importations and exportations, to be made 
between France and free America. 



CHAR 
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0/ the tmporiaiion to be made from France into the United 
States, or of the Wants of the United States^ and the 
Produ^ions of France which correfpond thereto. 

nr^ H E attentive reader will have already been 
-^ able to judge, that if the independent Ame- 
ricans do not deviate from the career which is open 
to ^em, Europe will, for a long time, have to 
furnilh them with manufaftured merchandize* It 
has been made to appear, that the clearing and 
cultivation of lands, and all that relates to interior 
commerce, fuch as roads and canals, offered to 
their induftry the moft favourable and ufeful em- 
ploy, efpeciaJly whilft impofts do not reftrain 
their moyements, and that a free conftitution 
equally honours every individual. 

It is now neceflary to take a curfbry view of 
their wants, and to point out thofe articles with 
which France may pretend to furnifh them in com- 
petition with other nations, if even ftie* cannot do 
it more advantageoufly than her rivals. I will 
follow, in this enumeration, the Englifh publicaj- 
tions which' have treated upon the matter, and parr 

£ ticulaxly 
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ticularly that of Lord Sheffield: he has omitted 
nothing, becaufe his country pretends to every 
thing.* 



*. 



SECTION I. 

Wines, 

Wine becomes a real want to thofe who have 
once been acquainted with it; Happy or mifcr- 
able, rich or poor, every body makes ufe of wine. 
Wine is the delight of the happy or of the rich. 
It helps the unfortunate to fupport his forrow j the 
poor think they find it an equivalent for the food 
they are without. 

Eafe has lately been too general in the United 
States, not to have introduced the ufe of wine j 
and futurity, by augmenting their means, will on- 
ly encrcafe their want of this liquor. 

The wines which were moll generally confumed 
^in the United States, were, as in England, Oporto, 
Madeira, and fome from Spain. French wines 
charged as in Britain, with enormous duties, were 
introduced by contraband only. 



* I will not defcend to the minutiae his Lordfhip has done, but 
1 will prove in every important article, the French, if they know 
how to proEc by their natural advantages, muft obtain a preference. 

. Liberty 
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Liberty has caufed thofe Britannic Ihackles to 
difappear. French wines are freely inaported into 
the United States, and pay but little duty. 

Such is the ftate of things, , and it leads mc to 
the difcuflion of three queftions : 

Does at fuit the United States to cultivate vines, 
and to make wine ? 

Ought they not, in renouncing this cultivation, 
to give the preference to French wines ? 

And what means ought the French to ufe, in 
order to obtain and preferve this preference ? ^ 

It would be abfurd to deny, that the United 
States can produce wine, becaufe the experiments 
hitherto made have been fruitlefs. Extended as 
they are, and having countries as Soudiern as Eu- 
rope, it is impoffible, there fhouid not be in rna- 
ny places, a foil proper for the vine. 

The little fuccefs of attempts, may therefore, 
without hazarding too much, be attributed either 
to the ignorance of the cultivator, his want of 
perfeverance, or a bad choice of plants. 

However that may be, if the Americans will 
hearken to the counlels of able obfervers, and 
rfeap adva;ntage from the errors of other nations, 
they will carefully avoid the cultivation of vines. 
In every country where they have been cultivated, 
for one rich man, they have made a number 
wretched. 

The long and confiderable advances which 
vines require, the preparation, prefervation and 

£ 2 falc 
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fale of their produce, have put all the good vine- 
yard plots into the hands of rich people, who not 
cultivating thefe themfelves, pay the real cultivator 
very badly, Thefalary ofthe wretchfed vine-drefler 
is every where inevitably fixed , the time he <ioes' not 
work not being calculated, and few wine countries 
offep any ennploy by which loft time may be filled- 
up; and otherwife, the variations in the prices of 
the moft neceffary commodities occafioned by a 
thoufand caufes, by the abundance or even fcarcity 
of wine, are not confidered for him. 

Would it be believed, that abundance is the moft 
unfortunate thing that can happen, either to the 
proprietor or the vine-drefler ? In faft, the experice 
of gathering augments, and the price of the thing 
diminifhes. There is more work to be done, more 
hands are neceflary, and they are paid more wages j* 
more, hogfheads are wanted, the expences of car- 
riage greater, more fpace is required, the fale is 
lefs, and confequently the income. -f* ' 

The 

* The day's work of a vintager varies according to the fcarcity 
or abundance of wine, from fix to fifty fols. The price of hog- 
fheads has likewife variations in a different price, from three to 
fifteen livres. There are years wherein the price of the hoglhead is 
higher th^n that of the wine which it contains. 

The proprietcr who cftablilhes his expences upon his revenues^ 
js.every year deceived by thofe of the vineyard. In one year he 
receives ?.t the rate 6f 20 for 100, the fecond year his vineyard is 
perhaps dtftroyed by hail j the third he is expofed to bankruptcy, 
or to fuffer by it, or his wines turn four; the fourth he may have 
but a moderate produce, which will not compenfate for his prcce 

ding 
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The fcarcity of wines, or the fterility of the 
vineyard, is perhaps lefs unfortunate than the abun- 
dance, at leaft to the proprietor. But it is cruelly 
felt by the vine-drefler, and thofe wandering troops 
, of day labourers, whom the ingratitude of their 
foil, or a bad govern nnent, forces to go from home 
in fearch of employ. 

The numerous variations which have an influ- 
ence upon the produce of the vineyard, make it 
very inconvenient property, and triflingly advan- 
tageous. J The return muft be waited for when 
much has been gathered; payments muft be made 
when there has been but little. The proprietor 
muft therefore have other refources, whether it be 
to wait or to pay. The vine-drefler, unhappy 
enough to have a property, § without any of thefe 
refources, ruins himfelf fooner or later. He is 
obliged to fell at a low price, * or to confume his 

E 3 wines, 

ding Loffes. In ten years time a proprietor would fcarcely find an 
average year, vvh(ch was tolerably good'; yet, as men love to exag* 
geratc their riches and means^ each proprietor calculates his re- 
venue upon the hjgheft produce that his vineyard has ever yielded : 
the greateft part of them fpe&d in confequence, and are ruined. 

:( It is a proverb in Fiance, that there is no property worfe condi- 
tioned than that of the vineyard. 

§ The fituationof a vine dreifer is different according to thocuf- 
tom of countries. In fome he is hired only by the day, and there he is 
completely v^retched. In others, as in Switzerland, he has half of 
the produce. But an unjuft and tyrannical tax, laid on by the pro- 
prietors themfelves, reduces this half to a quarter part. 

* Such is nearly the (ituation of moft of the vine-dreflers olf 
* Aunts f who are proprietors. They are at the mercy of the rich 




Vines himfelf ; thence refults his ftupidity and 
idlenefs, his difcouragement, his dull and quaitel- . 
fome huniour, and efpecially the ruin of his health. 
.V Too much wine in the time of abundance, no 
bread in that of fcarcity ^ thefe are the two alter- 
natives which divide his life. 

Therefore countries covered with vineyards, are 
generally lefs peopled, and prefent a pidhsre of 
a degenerated^ weak and wretched population. 
For the moft part they want hands to cultivate the 
vineyard, in a feafon when work cannot be delayed. 
It is done by thefe bands of ftrangers, of whom 
I have already fpoken, and who come to fell fome 
days work to the poor wine-drefler. 

The cultivation of a vineyard cannot be better 
compared than to thofe manufadlures, of which 
the hopes of fuccefs are founded, upon the low 
price of workmanfhip, and which enrich none but 
the undertakers, and retailers or ftiopkeepers. 

I 

farmers of that country I When winter comes, the vinc-drefler has 
neither bread nor money. He goes to the farmer, alks him for 
both : the farmer fays, I will accommodate you, give me your 
note. The bufhel of wheat is worth fix livres, oblige yourfelf to 
return me, at a certain epocha, the quantity of wheat which ihall 
be fold for fix livres. He always takes care to fix the time when 
corn is at a low price. The obligation is paHed, the moment of 
payment arrives ; the vine*dreifer, who has corn, gives more thail 
he has received. If he has none, he is flill more embarrafTed ; the 
farmer preffcs him, you have wine fays he, fell it me. But at what 
price ? Th^ farmer dffers a very low one. It is rcfufed, he threat- 
ens, the poor vine- dreffer is obliged to ruin himfelf, and this fcene 
is annual I y repeated . ^ 

The 
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The pernicious influence of the vine is extended, 
in wine countries, to evert thofe>who do not culti- 
vate it ; for the cheapnefs of wine leads to excefles, 
and confequently it bp'comes a poifon for all ranks 
of Jociety, for thofe efpecially who find in it a 
means of forgetting their forrows. 

Therefore, as I have already remarked, induftry 
carefully avoids thefe dangerous vineyard plots. 
None of the great manufaftures, whofe fuccefs is 
the corifequence of order, affiduity and labour, 
are feen in the neighbourhood of them. 

The refult of all thefe obfervations is, that the 
Americans ought to profcribe the cultivation of 
the vine. 

It would infallibly render miferable that clafs of 
Jociety which fhould ^pply itfelf to it, and in a 
republic th^re fhould be none who are wretched, 
becaufe want pbliges them to difturb civil order, 
or what is worfe, becaufe they are at the command 
of the rich by whom they are paid, and who may 
make ufe of them to deftroy republicanifm.* 

Confidered with refped to the proprietors, the 
vine ought ftill to be profcribed.by the United 
States ; becaufe every profeflion or calling, fufcep- 
tible of too great a variation of fortune, which 
fometimes heaps up riches to one perfon, and at 
others reduces to indigence individuals in.eafy 



* 



The mean language of fhopkeepcrs, who humbly oflfec tljcij 
merchandize, has already begun to' find its way into thq APK^^^n. 
papers. 
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circumftances, ought carefully to be avoided. — 
Oeconomy, fimplicity, private virtues, are not at- 
tached to fuch changeablenefs. 
. They are found in the bofom of mediocrity on- 
ly, from eafinefs of circumftances, founded upon 
that kind of toil whofe produce is conftant. f Such 
is that of agriculture in general, it embraces di- 
vers produftions, which in cafe of accident, re- 
jplace each other. J 

Finally, if it be infiftcd that wine is neceflary 
toman, let it not ftupify him; it fliould be ufed 
with moderation, and its dearnefs alone may oblige 
men to be' mbderate in the ufe of it. It being 
greatly the intereft of the American Republics to 
remove all excefles from individuals, in order to 
prevent this degeneracy, they ought to keep 
perpetually at a diftance from them a produftion, 
whofe dearnefs will prevent the abufe of it, whofe 
cultivation would render it cheap^ and confeqi^ently 
bring on dangerous excefles both to policy and 

morals. § 

The 

\ .The Indians are almoft all cultivators or weavers, which is the 
reafon why private morals have been better preferved among thefe 
people than any where elfc, in fpite of the exceffes of defpotifm. 

% What recompence would be confiderable enough for an inge- 
nious man, who ihould give to humanity the means, of preferving 
potatoes for feveral years, efpecially if ''the procefs were fimple and 
not ezpenfive ? In that cafe want would be no longer feared. The 
embarralTment about the legiflation of corn would difappear, and 
mifery perhaps be driven from among men. 

§ It will be obje£led, that men employed in agriculture, have 
need of wine to fupport them in their labour. This is but an opi* 

nioa 
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The catalogue which I have juft gone over, of 
the evils- and abufes occafioned by the culture of 
vines, will not indpce the French to pull lip theirs. 
But it ought at leaft to excite them to enereafc in 
foreign markets the conlumption of wines, in order 
to keep up their price, and confequently to di- 
minilh.a part of the evils which they produce. 
This will be doublv advantageous, by an addi- 
tional exterior profit, and a diminuttion of interior 
ill : Nobody will deny that French wines muft ob- 
tain the preference in the United States. They are 
the moll agreeable, the moll varied and wholefome, 
if moderately ufcd ; the leaft prejudicial, if ufed to 
excefs. They ought to be the bafis of our export- 
ations to America ; no nation can raife a competi- 
tion with us. Lord Sheffield himfelf pays this ho-* 
mage to our wines ; but in order to aflure to them 
.this advantage for ever, the art of making, pre^ 
' ferving, and tranfporting them muft be improved. 

In general we are at prefeht far from this :* Igno- 
' ranee, old prejudices, difcouragement of. the pea. 

pie. 

nion ; there are found, in countries where it is lead uM, yigorout 
and indefatigable men. In truth, wine contains an a£live fpirit 
v^hich may fupply the want of fubftantial aliment, and it- is for 
this reafon, the peafants have recourfe to wine or brandy, which is 
more within their reach. Gis^e them meat and potatoes, and they 
will eafily do without wine.' 

* I will quote for inftance, the wines of Provence, which by 
their firength eught to be capable of fupporting the longed voyages j 
^nd by their analogy to the wines of Portugal, would have the great* 
cfi fucccfs in the United States, if they were properly {prepared. Thefe 
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\ " pie, ittipoft on exportation ; all concur to retard 

*• * the progrefs of improvement. Let government con- 

^fent to ity and thefe obftacles will difappear,- the 

* lights thrown upon the arts will replace prejudices, 

wines have hitherto been in the lowefl repute in the North, in the 
Indian and American colonies ; and that becaufe on one hand, the 
filters out of veiTcls brought them without chufing, and on the 
other, the individual having no idea of the culture of wines, nor erf 
the preparation of wine, mixed the white grape with the red, did 

' notdillinguiihthe plants, the foil nor fituation ; cured it by rote, 
'^,^'^y without paying attention to the difference of years and qualities i 

'-put into his tubs, to give, as he pretended, a higher flavor to his 

wine, all forts of deteftabie ingredients, fu-ch as fait, lime, plafter, 

and pigeons dung ; put it into bad cafks of chefnut*tree ; left in them 

a y:ars fediment, and never drew off the wine, fo that it was bI" 

ways more inclined to turn four then any other wine, and therefore 

became little fit for a foreign voyage. 

I have been aiTured, that the greareft part of thefe abufes dill exift* 

It muft neverthelefs be hoped that they will infenlibly difappear, 

thanks to the care and perfeverance of Meifrs. Bergrajfey brothers, 

who have in Provence a coaliderable eftablilhmentof this kind, and 

^ who drive to improve the growth of wine, and to extend the com- 
merce of it to all quarters. This Province will one day be under 
the greateft obligation to thefe patriots, and government onght to 
iecond their views. 

They have got fome Germans, who apply themfelves fuccefsfully 
to the melioration of thefe wjnes. It is to them that the introduc- 
tion of the vaft tuns ufed in Germany is due, a fure means of 
prefcrvingi at a little expence, the ftrengih of the wine. It muft 
here be obferved, that thefe wines would fuccced in the Eaft Indies, 
that they would be a means of rendering that commerce' advanta- 
geous, if monopoly did not deprive it of the benefits of induftry 
and liberty. How happens it that thefe error* are repeated ? It is 
from memoirs drawn up at Paris, %vhere ignorance of commerce is 
favourable to intriguers, who furprizc mifiiftry into granting them 

^ pri?ilegc8* 
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and new openings will animate the induftry of the; 
people* Let forrc^wful paft lefibns he attended to; 
leflbns which circumftances perpetually give;*f' they 

Ihcw 

* Thcfe means are more efficacious than any other, to enliven com- 
merce. The hope of an advantagecfui falc, is, as I h^vc already 
©bfervcd, the moft feducing allurement to the cultivation. The 
premiums propofcd for encouraging the exportation of wines can be 
neccflary for the purp- fe only of facilitating the plan of a new 
copnmerce, whofe beginnings are always diiRcuIt and burthenfome ; 
befaufe, for want of experience, men are obliged to grope and make 
fniitlefs and frequently expenfive efforts. Premiums .m9ke amends 
for them. But when the road is conHruiSled and known, they ought 
to be fuppieffed 9 they are the leading firings which fupport the' in- 
fant in the <:radle, but they ought tp be thrown off when he is be- 
come ftrong enough to walk 6y himfelf. If any kind of commerce 
be too feeble to do without premiums, it is ^a certain fign that it is 
imperfect in its nature, and unfufceptible of being fupported. Pre- 
miums, in this eafe are prejudicial to the public revenue, without 
'preventing the trader from ruining himfelf. 

The other encouragement propofed from time to time to ani- 
mate commerce, are, for the moft part, inefficacious. Let it be 
again obferved, that there is but one great means, confumption, 
which infures a confiant fale. , Premiums, medals, encomiums, giv- 
en to the cultivator or manufafiurer, do not feed him. Sales 
make him live, and fubfiftence is the 6rft end at which he aims. 

Theie encouragements are fo many fpecies of reilitution, which 
cxceffive riches make to the indigence they have defpoiled. But of 
what ufe are they i It is like giving momentary firength to a man 
whofe arms and legs have been cut off. It is not however unfortu- 
nate, that the repentance of adminiftration is ufelefs, and that thefe 
little means have miicarried by the nature of things. Thefe cala« 
nuties lead, in the end, to real knowledge. 

f In England, Government allows drawbacks upon all objefbs 
of importation which are re-exported, that it is to fay, it returns the 
whole or the greateft part of the duties paid on entry. It would be 
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fliew to government that for foreign commerce to 
profper, it muft be free, exempt from cuftom ; that 
by fubjefting it to the moft trifling impoft, the 
commerce of rivals is favoured. 

The United States themfelves, (thefe ftates of fo 
new a date,) already feirniih us the model of an in- 
ftitution, which alone would encourage the culture 
of corn and wines, and make the momentary in- 
convenience of abundant vintages, which ruin the 
proprietor and the farmer, difappear. 

This infl:itution, eafy to be naturalized in France, 
would have two branches, a depofit in the public 
magazines of the productions of the earthy certi- 
ficate or billets of depofit which would form an 
authentic title for the difpofing proprietor, tranf- 
ferable without formalities at the current price, like 
all other public effefts. 

It is thus, that in Virginia means have been 
found to fupply the want of money '*, and to give 

at 

eafy in this panicuhr, to do ftil! better than England docs. We 
ought to profit by its example with regard to another article. In 
according an excIuHve privilege to the Englilh Eaft India Company , 
Government has obliged it to export for China and the Indies, wool, 
tin, &c. to a confiderable amount. Our new Eaft India Company 
ihQuId alfo be obliged to export her wines, brandies, &c. but it has 
interrupted the exportation of the wines of Provence, which pri- 
Yate merchants began to make with fuccefs, to the Eaft Indies j this 
proves that companies are as pernicious inreriorly to produftions, as 
exteriorly to the extenfion and prcgrefs of exterior commerce. 

* The Virginians have given another example which proves bow 
eafy it is to do without money. Many countries near to the Ohio, 

having 
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at the time of reaping, a real and ufeful value to 
tobacco, which, without that, waiting for a de- 
mand, lies heavy upon the proprietor. 

This -is not the place to examine this idea pro- 
foundly, neither to deftroy the objeftions which 
will be made agalnft it. This projedt may con- 
ftitiite the matter of a memoir by itfelf. I give 
here nothing more than the titled- 
People 

having none of it, the general aflfembly rcfolved, they fliould pay 
their quota of imports in hemp and flax, which (hould be depofiicd 
in the public magazines. 

* If it were wiflied that this proje6^ ihould fbccccd, it would be 
abfoiutely neceffary to put away all poiribility of an abufe unpunifh- 
ed. It would perhaps be neceffary, that government ihould take 
DO parr, nor have any influence in it. This precaution will be ex- 
claimed againft, but let us once more caft our ey^s upon England. 
If there be a government upon earth whoi'e hands are tied, whofe 
fteps are watched, whpfe a£lion8 are brought to lighr, to public cen- 
fure, and, conftquently, whofe fccrct attempts are Icfs to be feare^ 
by the people, it is that of England. See what the aflonilhing 
Minifter who is now at ihe he^id of affairs, propofes to hinder the 
intervention and influence of the Engl:(h government in the new- 
plan of redeniption of the public etfe£ls and of their dtcreafe. He 
inCifts, that the commiffioners who fljall be charged with-it, fhall 
be always independent of government ; that they Ihall be public 
agents, and that no force fliall conflrain them to alienate from its 
.obje6t the money deftined to p^y off or ieflen the public debt. 

This minifter clearly perceived, that the confldence of the people 
ought to be gained at any price, for the eflablifliment which exifts 
but by conBdence ; and that in fuch a cafe, the facrifice of power 
would (ignify nothing to a government, which is really willing to 
prevent abufes. 

The advantages refulting from a plan like this are vifible. Public 
depofitories would fupply the defc6t of ability in thofe who could 
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I 

People m the United States, complain of an 
abufe in the commerce of French wines, which 
abufe, it is of importance to remedy in the moft 
fpeedy mariner, if we would not deftroy the com- 
merce in its origin. Illicit commerce produced 
there before the revolution, good Bourdeaux wine, 
becaufe it is a property of fmuggling to give that which 
is of a fuperior quality, and at a cheaper rate. 

Now, fince the peace, wines fent from France 
have not been, as it is afferted, of a good quality. 
It is poflible that from greedinefs, they may fome- 
times have been adulterated. But this tranfient 
abufe which the merchant may eafily deftroy when- 
ever he pleafes, by chufing in the United States, 
commiffioners whofe reputation is untouched; 

this 

• 

not lay up the produftions of the earth. They would prevent ' 
fquanderingy IcfTt.'?, and fcarciry, and eftablifh a more conftant uni- 
formity in prices as well as in quantities : want of confidence would 
at firfi perhaps hinder the ufe of thefe magazines, caves, or cellars 
of thefe public refervoirs. But this would not long be the cafcj if 
fincerity, order and oeconomy reigned in thefe eftablilhments. It is 
an advantage which might have been procured by means of pro- 
vincial adminiftrations, and which perhaps will never be enjoyed but 
under their aufpices. 

With refpeft to the billets or notes of commodities or produSions^ 
it is feen how greatly they would encrekfe national riches, how 
quickly the mifery of the peafants would difappear, if thefe notes 
circulated as value in commerce, and if the vine'dreifer could change 
•hifii note of depolit for produdlioos of which he was in need. The 
monopoly of rich cultivators would then be overturned; of cultiva- 
tors who fuck up the whole fubfifl^ince of the viae-drelTer, and, by 
avaricious advances, reduces him to their will. 
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. tjiis abufe, I fay, ought not to flop the exportations . r- 

of France. — Wine, if it be good, will always find 
confumers. — Nothing but intelligence and fincerity 
are ncccflary to fucceed in this, for nature has done ^^ 
the reft for France. ' ' 

The Americans prefer, in general, the wine 
which is carried to them in bottles, becaufe they 
believe it lefs fubjeft to become Iharp, or to 
change on the voyage. On the firft view, it feems 
advantageous to France to furnilh its wines with 
this envelope, becaufe it is a new opening for its 
glafe-ware. But if it be recoUedled, what a pro- 
digious quantity of combuftibles glafs manufa<5lures 
require, to the fcnfible deftru(^ion of forefts, it 
appears imprudent to encourage a commerce which 
cannot but augment it rapidly. At leaft, before 
it be encouraged, it would be neceflary to have 
very certain accounts of the number of glafs 
itianufadlories in the kingdom, of their confump- 
tion of wood and charcoal, of their produce and 
exjportation, and finally of our forefts and mines* 

SECTION II. 

« < 

Brandy. 

The rapid progrefs lately made in Chjrmiftry, 
has discovered in moft of the fruits of the earth, 
> the falts and fpirits which conftitute the eflence of 
brandy ; this difcovery has been turned to advant- 
age,- 
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age 5 there refults from it a Confiderable abatement 
in the price of that liquor, that is ta fay a very 
great evil ; this prdves, by the way, that there are 
difcoveries in phyfics, which (hould not be reveal- 
ed without having firft confidered their moral and 
political effefe, and having indicated to govern- 
ment, the means of preventing their inconveni- 
encies; is alfo proves, that a chymift ought not to 
be a chymift only, but a politician alfo. 

The brandies of France are generally looked 
upon as the beft, that is to fay, the moft delicate 
and leaft pernicious: therefore they obtain the prc- 
^ference with people in eafy circumftances. 

A great deal of brandy is confumed by the com- 
mon people 5 but this is counter-ballanced at home 
and abroad by fpirits drawn from grain, fruit3 or 
liigar. 

Rum^ which is produced from the latter, has 
had, ^ and ever will have in the United States, the 
preference over our brandies, by reafon of its 
' cheapnefs. The Americans, efpecially the Boftoni* 
ans, import mxlafles from the fugar iflands and 
diftil it, and independently of their coniumption, 
they re-fell a great part of it to the inhabitants of 
the fame iflands, who cannot diftil it for want of 
combuftibles. 

Befide rum, the Americans make ftrong fpirits 

from grain, potatoes, &c. They are indebted for 

this to the Irifti and Germans who have gone to 

I fetde 
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fettle in the United States. A pernicious prefent 
thofe eniigrants have made them. 

The cheapnefs in Ireland, of fpirits made from 
grain, place them within the reach of the pooreft 
man. The loweft claffes of fodety ufe them to an 
incredible excefs 5 and this excefs contributes, not a 
little to give that quarrelfome humour which cha- 
rafterifes the Irifh, to plunge them into ftupidity, 
and hinder them from rifing to that degree of 
profperity to which the liberty of commerce, they 
. have lately obtained, ought to carry them. 

The Americans "would already have experienced 
a part of that degradation, of which the exceffive 
ufe of ftrong liqUors is the caufe, if they were not 
almofl: all proprietors, in eafy circumftances and 
fathers of families : if inftruftion and morals were 
not more generally propagated among them than 
among any other people i and, finally, if the quick 
and confiderable profits which workmen there ob- 
tain by the high price of workmanlhip, did not 
give them a falutary ainbition which keeps them 
from intemperance,* 

Thofe 

* The ttmpcrance of the Americahs proves, thiil A man is honeft 
nuhen he isivell off. He is neither vicious nor criminal, except ivhen 
he is wretched' , What therefore is the firft caisfe of his v^ces and 
crimes ? The caufe of his wrttchiedners. Thia genealogy of almoft 
all crimes is — no property br Want of employ— caufe of wrctchcd- 
nefs of the people— ^wreichedncfs thfe cauft of drunkennefs — ^ruok- 
ennefs the caure of quarrels-^-^of idknefs, of mifery, of thefts.— 
Th efts caufe itnprifonment and tapital punifhmcnt^. 

F • The 
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Thofe of the United States * where the people 
have gone from fimple and primitive manners ,- 
where luxury begins to reign, where flavery ftill 
exifts, are daily witneffes to-the ravages caufed by 
the exceflive ufifof fpirits made from grain. -f^ 

A long habit is ' difficult'^and often impoflible to^ 
ihake off, efpecially when it procures enjoyments.* 

Therefore>,, 



The firft link only to which a dcft£l: of property is attached, re- 
mains to be remarked. It is not neceifary to name it. Btat it arifes from^ 

I 

this genealogy, that in the a£tual order of things, the people being 
drawn into vices and crimes, are lefs culpable than they are imagine 
cd; confequently, they ought not to be fo feverely puniihed^ and 
that government ihould fupprefs too fevere pains.. This truth can«- 
not be too often repeated, and it ought to be joined to every circum-- 
fiance when opportunity offers, feeing that the lift of bloody execu- 
tions is every where augmented, and that narrow minds which fear 
the atrocity only of the crime, without perceiving its caufe, in* 
cefTantly demand blood for expiation. There would be hut fevir 
fcaffblds if none but real criminals mounted them. 

* See Smith's Voyage to the Southern United States, where a de« 
fcription of the life of the Carolinians is given. This author makes- 
it appear, that they drink to excefs the flrongeft liquors, although the 
climate be extremely hot. By this they abridge their lives, and ap- 
pear old in the flower of youth. This is one of the caufes of the 
mortality among the £nglifh in the Eaft Indies ; they have intro-*- 
duced there, the ufe of wines and llrong liquors, and they are vic- 
tims to them. The Indians make no ufe of thefe^ and live to a great 

age. 

J In qitoting Smith,' the European readers ought to be put on their 

guard againft Engliih partiality which reigns throughout the work« 

***** 
t All brandies, except thofe frqm fugarand wine are pernicious^ 

efpecially when new. They cannot be drank without immediately 
difordering the body. The moft tiifiiog excefs is fufticient to caiaT 
<eath. 5 
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therefore, It is not to "be expcfted, that the 
Americans will ever renounce the ufe of thefe 
liquors. The philofopher fighs at this ; commercial 
nations which turn to profit the misfortunes and' . 
caprices of mankind, ftrive to take advaotage of it,' ". 
France will have the advantage * if fhe can bring it 
about to reduce the price of brandies to the level of .' 
that of rum. Government in order to aim at this 
point, has already perceived the neceffity of lower- . 
ing the duties on the exportation of thefe fpirits. 

But ought ^it to favour, with fo much conriplaif- 
ance, the diftillatiori and exportation of ^rmdks ? 
I do not think fb ; this new opinion feetpj'' to be a 
paradox; it will ceafe to appear fo„. when it :ihair 
have been examined with attention. 

The diftillation of brandies, caufes a great decay 
of combuftibles : one great evil in a country where 
combuftibles daily become more r2iri.±f *^t 

F2 The 

^ * Lord Sheffield agrees, that the brandies of France are preferable 
.to thofe of Spain and Portugal , of which there is nevertfaelefs fome 
confumption in the United States. 

t All the proTinces of France, thofe even to which nature has re- 
fufed the means of tranfporting their wood to others, feel the fcarcity 
of this article. Lorrain may be quoted as an inflance. The forefls 
of that province decay, as it is reported, in the profped^us of a price 
upon pit^coal, propofed by the academy of Nanci — the dcarncfspf>*';^ ^ 
wood is exceflive there. Thecaufe of this inconvenience is not dii-"" •" 
ficult to affign ; it is the necelTary confequence of forges, gi:ifs- 
houfes, falt-pits, &c. The academy requires pit-coal to,' be fought- ' 
for, to ferve inftead of wood. A more fimple means would be to ^ 
deftroy forges and glafs-houfes, and to get iron and glaf^ hoot, 
America. 
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The exportation of brandjr produces but little to 
the revenue. To encourage it, it has been ne- 
teflary to take off. the impoft, which at prefent is 
fto more than five fols per hogfhead, whilft wine 
pays a duty of at lead an hundred fols, and in the 
Bordelois from that fumto twenty-eight livres.* 

Government ought to have done the reverfe, to 
have reduced the duties on wines, and augmented 
them on brandies*' 

The exportation of brandies,, is prejudicial* to the 
confurnption of pur wines ; for it is the bafis of all 
made wines, in coihifries where wine is not produc- 
ed. It is put into 4^ great quantity of water; to 
which is added, bay berries every where to be found. 
Wine brandies are indifperifible in this fabrication, 
no other can fupply their place, becaufe they only 
can give to artificial wines, the winy tafte which is 
eflential to make them drinkable. 

What immenfe gain to ftrangers in this procjefs 
-*-a2d what lofs to France.. A barrel" of brandy 
which pays a trifling duty on exportation, whofe 
tranfport cofts but little on accouiat of its contraft- 
ed bulk, may be added to five or fix barrels of 
water, which coft nothing, and by the aid of 

fugared 

** Government has, fmcc this work has- been written, fufpendcd 
the duties paid by the wines of Bourdeaux and Languedoc. This 
fufpenfion was granted upotfaremonllrance, importing tliat there 
was an enormous quantity of wines at- Bourdeaux, and which the 
holders dared not export, that they might not be obliged to advan^ce 
the high duties. This proves, that impofls occafwns a flagnatio n. 
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iRigarcd .ingredients, which give coIotirSy may enter 
iato competition with fix barrels of wine, jhaf 
p^y .confiderable duties on exportation; and whoit • 
jcxportation, and tranfport is very expenfive. 

Therefore; in diftilUng and exporting brandies, ^ 

Wfe work for the ihtereft of pur rivals ; we give them /T r *' 

an eafy means of doing without our wines. . What 
folly ! What would people fay. of an Alchymift, 
who, having found the philofopber's ftone^ fhould 
communicate his fecret to his rivals, who would 
majce ufe of it to his. prejudice. 

And yet this operation fo prejudicial to France, 
has been favoured by government. It encouragei^ 
diftilleries -, that is, it raifes up enemies ag^inft the 
meliorating vineyards and wines; and, efpecially 
againft the art of prelerving the latter^ It would 
be much more prudent and advantageous to dill 
courage diftilleries. In faft, the ; diftillation of 
brandies, is for the vineyard proprietor, a laft re«? , 
fource, which proves his ruin. •[* 

F 3 Befide 

f In the Orleanois, fix barrels at lead, of wine are ftcceffary to make 
l^ne of brandy. The wine of thi* Cduntry, when it is drinj^abie, is 
fold on an average, at thirty livr^s 9 barrel. The fix barrel; pro- 
duce one hundred and thirty^ livres, and reduced to bra'ndy they 
fcarceiy produce eighty. Thus the proprietor fuficrs a lofs of one 
hundred. Brandies fent abroad, where they dinrviniih the fale of 
wine, can bear no exportation duty. Wines on the contrary, pay a 
confiderabli: one. Let thefe calculations be antwered. The Englifh 
themCelves ought not to admit the brandies of France, becaufe, in 
filling England with artificial wines, they are prejudicial to their 
win^ dyti^s. The prohibition of brandies, would, under this double 
afpe^t, be advantageous to botti Countries. 
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, 'feeiides the profit which would arife to commerce 
from this operation, the revenue would be greatly 
^benefited. Receiving nothing on the exportation 
of brandy, it would receive confiderably on that of 
wines ; for without diminiftiing their confumption,, 
it would preferve a part of the duties of exporta- 
tion. Notwithftanding this duty, there would not 
be lefs fold, becaufe noncompetition is to be feared. 

Thefc duties might be applied to encourage the 
"cultivation "■ of vines, and the art of preferving 
wine. Better prepared, lefs burthened with taxes, 
and being cheaper, thefe wines would have a 
greater confumption^ in the United States, and 
caufe the ufe of brandies to be aboliflied ; a greater 
foreign confumption would employ more hands 
in cultivation, and render the vine-dreffer lefs; 
wretched. 

In a word, our brandies will never have a great 
call in the United States, and they are prejudicial 
to the confumption of wines. It is therefore ne- 
ceflary ^o difcourage the diftillery of them. If 
wines be<;ome cheaper, if they be better prepared, 
- they will fell better. Therefore the preparation, 
vand exportation of them ought to be encouraged. 
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Oils, Olives, Dry-fruits, &c. 

4 

Thefc articles arc fo many wants with the Anae- 
sricans of eafy fortune, and efpecially thofe in ' the 
northern States. Our fouthern Provinces, which 
produce fuch delicious fruits, cannot, in this re- 
(pedt fear any competition. They are alfo articles 
which have hitherto beft fuqceded in adventures 
made from Marfeille$, 

Moreover, all that Europe will be able to furniih 
of them, will find room in the United States ; they 
will accompany our wines and we can join with 
the fame eafe and certainty of fale, perfumeries, 
anchovies, verdigrife, &c. as well as an hundred 
rOther little things taken by the Englifli from Mar- 
feilles, and of which they have created a want to 
the Americans. 

Lord Sheffield, in his work, makes Spain, Por- 
.tugal and Italy, furniih the United States with 
thefe commodities. I wilh he had been fincerc 
^enough to give the advantage to France. I^ranec 
iS' fo generally known to fell thefc produ^ions in 
the States of America, that it is equally aftonilh* 
ing, this writer ftiould have been ignorant of it, 
fpr filent upon the fubjeft. This fkdt, by proving 

JF 4 ^ .his 
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his partiality, ought to put readers upon thei;r 
gliard 4gainft his. affcrtions. 
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S E C T I O N IV'. 

Cloths. 

People governed by a free conftitution are natural 
ly grave and deliberate. They prefer, in every thing 
they ufe, goodnefs to elegance, what is folid to that 
which is fubjecl to the caprices of mode. There^ 
fore as long as the independent Americans ei^joy 
their excellent confUtution, they will prefer cloaths 
of clotli to thofe of the moft brilliant (luffs. 

Moreover its beauty, pliancy, ftrength and du- 
ratibn, render it more generally fit for this ufe in 
any climate whatfoever 5 cloth fecures the bo4y 
from the exceffes of cold as well as from thofe of 
heat- It refifts rain ; in a word, it unites every con- 
venience ; and if it be the uniycrfal cloathing of 
people in a middling ftate, it offers equally to tlie 
rich, but reafonable man, a choice proper to fatisfy 
his tafte, and to proportion his cxpences to hi^ 
means. 

The manufadlure of cloths, is in the number of 
thofe complicated manufadlures, which employ- 
throughout die yeaf a great number of workmen by 

* the 
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the day, Therefore it; will not be fuitable to the 
Americans, io long as that clals of men, whicl^ 
furnilhes thefe workmen, fhall be able to employ.; 
themfelves more ulefully for the States, ^and more - 
nobly -f- in the clearing of lands, and in cultiva- 
tion in general. 

A manufacture of woollen fluffs, proper for the 
cloathing of the country proprietor, his family and 
fervants, may, without doubt, be aflbciated into , 
the labours of the field ; but thefe kind of manu^ 
faftures, although very important in themfelves, ^ 
can only be applied to coarfe and unfiniflied fluffs. 
The interrupted leifure of the peafant permits him 
to do nodiing which is complicated. Card, Ipin, 
weave and bleach^ is all that he can do.* If it be 

\ 

t It would without doubt, be more- proper to fay republicanly ; 
but this word (republicainement) does not exift in our language. 
What of that ? It muft be created. Thefe words, noble ^ nobility^ 
nobly y can only give falfe ideas when applied to fa^^s which concera 
a Republic, becaufe they are always.prefented with the bad envelope 
which the prejudices of monarchies give them, and recall the idea 
of men or orders fuperior to others, which would make it believed 
that fucha di(lin£tion exifted in a Republic that is founded only upoa 
equality. This reflection con(irm«^ what has been fsid in another 
place, upon the necedity of making a new political and moral vo- 
cabulary for the American Republics. 

• As long as there are lands to be cleared, the leifure which agrU 
culture affords will be very fhort, becaufe every feafon is proper fot> 
this employ, except when too great a quantity of fnowftopsth<^ 
work. The intervals of leifure become regularly efiablidied, when 
the fyftem of cultivation is fixed, and the foil entirely difpofed 
thereto. Then undertakitrgs are calculated upon tl^ir duration j 
l^ut in genera], fimple^work which requires no workfhop, no confix 
4ci:abie apparatus^ i& tliat only which agrees with agriculture. 

nc- 
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ncccflary for him to go beyond thefe, he will find 
a greater advantage in felling his raw materials, or 
^cn with their firft preparations, if they be fimple, 
}, and to draw from the manufadlures, properly fo 
called, the articles of which he is in need. 

Therefore the United States have not only need 
of llrangers for the cloths which they ufe, but the 
more their firft fteps (hall be wife, reafonable, and 
calculated according to the ftate of things, the 
more the want of foreign cloths will be continued. 

Now why flipuld not France hope to furniflu 
cloths to the Americans ? Our firft efforts, badly 
combined, and the ipecies of difcredit in which 
our cloths are, ought not to difcourage her. 

We owe little gratitude to thofe of our Ipecula^ 
tors, who firft, and at the beginning of the revo- 
lution, dilperfed our cloths in the United States. 
If one Ipark of public ipirit had animated them, 
they would have perceived the precious and honour- 
able fervice which they were able jto render, to their 
country in thefe firft adventures, by giving ta the 
Americans a great idea pf the ftate of our manu- 
fa6bires. Thefe people were well difpofed by the 
fuccour France gave them, to cherifti its inhabi- 
tants, to efteem their charafter and receive their 
produftions. They were well difpofed to abjure 
the cone mt and averfion with which the Englilh 
had infpired them for their rivals and their produc-^ 
^ tions, and to give them the preference in every 
thing. Why has avafice, \>j a miferable ealcula^- 
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tion, rendered thefe gcxxi difpofitions of no effeft } 
Men were willing to gain, to gain g^'^atly ; to make 
what is called a good ftroke, in taking advantage* .•/ 
of the diftrefs of the Americaps, and forcing thcnii V? 
to take thofe commodities, which were unfit for 
every other market.* 

This diftionefly has counterbalanced the fervice 
rendered them ; for the imprudent and wretched 
'young man, whofe throat is cut by an ufurer, pwcs 
him no acknowledgement. A greater evil to 
France has been the confequence— her cloths have 
loft their reputation in the United States. But let 
the Americans undeceive themfelves 5 let them not 
attribute to the nation, the fault of a few individu- 
als ; let tliem not have a bad opinion of our cloths, 
becaufe fome bad ones have been fent to them- 

r - 

The fame accident would have happened to Englifli 
cloths, if in a like cafe, there had been Englifh 
merchants avs^ricious enough and fo far ftrangers to 
the public good, as to fend their refufe to the Uni- 
ted States* § 

^ The 

* I donot accufeany body; but I can certify, upon the autho« - 
rity of the mod rerpe£l:able eye witneffes, that fome of thefe outcajQi 
cloths fell at the end of fix months wear into ihreds. 

The Americans were fo ftruck by this, that Mr. Laurens, after 
having received two millions, which France lent to the United 
States, employed a part of that fum to buy Englifh cloths. Com- 
plaints were made, he anfwered that it was his duty to buy better 
and cheaper cloths. Without doubt he thereby fulfilled the gene* 
reus intentions of France/ Sr^ the okfervations of Lord Sheffield. 

§ Englifh merchants love as well as others to get money, and 
(thfre are i\moDg them thofe whoj^ for the love of gain would tram- 

pie 
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. The Americans who come among us, ftudy thi^ 
nature of the intercourfe' which we fhall one day 
.;. have with the "United States ; they know that our 
'\ • manufacflurers poflefs ail the means which give to 
Englifh cloths their reputation; that they make . 
them in the fame manner, and that the fuperfines 
are fuperior to thofe of England ; that in general 
dying is better underftood with us and carried tq 
a greater perfection : in fhort^ that it depends but 
on fome circumftances eafy to be got over, to 
make the cheapnefs of our workmanfhip affure us 
the preference to the Englifh with refpecl to cloths. 
Why do our manufaftures of cloths contend 
with fo great a difadvantage againft thofe of Eng- 
land ? It is here neceflary to develope th^ caufe; it 
is the fureft means of encouraging government to 
' take every meafure, which will, without extraordi-? 

pie under foot every patriotic confideratlon. But the public fpirit 
of the generality of them puts, in England more than clfcwherc, 
a check upon the fhameful enterprizes of avarice j confequcntlj 
the greater part of the merchants never abandon the national interefts 
)n their fpeculations, neither the honor of Englilh commerce, nor 
the reputation of their manufa^urcs. It is thus they are become 
the principle agents for furnilbing every fpccies of manufadturc to 
the whole world. When it happens that any of them facrifice na- 
tional reputation to views of private intereft, honcft patriots genp- 
xally prefer accufations againft them before a public tribunal, and 
then the culprit is not fuffered to anfwer by clandeftine memoirs tp 
public and fubftantiated accufations j this obfcure and cowardly rc- 
fburce is held in too great contempt to bo made ufe of. There re- 
nwins nothing to the culprit but filence or falfhood ; in both cafes 
lie \% diihonourcd in the opinion* of the public, nvhich affe^ls and 
parks every individual, without refpefi to rank, power or riches. 

naiy 
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naty or forced expedients that are of fliort dura*' - -, 

tion, reflore us to all the advantages we have re- 
ceived from nature. Confidence will be reftored to 
the Americans when they fee the few obftacles we • >,. 
Iiave to furmount. ' - -'• 

Lord Sheffield, in avowing the fuperiority o£ 
our fine cloths, and of their cheapnefs, obferves^ 
that the greateft confumption of the Americans is 
of common cloths, with refpeft to which France 
liannot enter into a competition with England. And 
he draws from it the judicious confequence, Aat 
the inconvenience of dividing the demands to com- 
pofe aflbrtments, and the confideration of the 
fitiall quantity of fine cloth neceflary to form them, 
will caufe thefe to be ordered in England, notwith- 
ftanding the advantage there would be in getting 
them from France. 

But why ftiould we not furnilh common cloths 
to the United States ; we, whofe workmanfliip is 
at a lower price than that of the Englifti ? It is be- 
caufe in common cloths, cheapnefs of the raw ma- 
terial is more eflential than that of workmanlhip, 
and that the Englifh have wools not only better but 
cheaper than we have.* And for why? Becaufe 
they gather their own wool, and that except the 
wools of Spain indifpcnfable to fuperfine cloths, 
far from ftanding in need of foreign wools, they 

* Englifli wool is worih from 14 to 16 fols a pound, and the fineft 
is worth 17 or X 8. 
NotCi The author certatnly means from 28 to 30 fols. i 

Translator. 

can 
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tin feveii fpafe a confiderable furplus to other fd^ 
tions, notwithftanding the prodigious ufe they make 
of them in their own manufadures,* whilft we arc 
obliged to import from abroad more than one half 
of the wool neceffary to ours, which are without 
comparifon, lefs numerous and confiderable thanT- 
thofe of England. 



* In fuppofiog ^ ^,090,000 (hetp, inEngland^ according to M. la 
Platiere, which render one with the other, at leaft fizpoujidls of wool 
a yearyby putting the ito millions of wool, at 15 foU only a pound, 
refults a property upon the fpot of 1 5 7,500,000 livrcs a year. What 
is it afterwards, when, to this property, we add the benefits ofma-* 
iiufa£kure, of contraband, &c. &c. '^ 

Mr. Roland de la Platiere, author of two Tolumes of the Encj^^' 
clcp0die Methodiqugf entitled Manufa^ures Arts et^MeUerSy has cal- 
culated from obfervations made upon the fpot, that . thirty^fi^e mil* 
' lions of iheep were fed in the paftu res of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. This author appears to poiTefs the true jneans of acquiring 
information ; he has difplayed too much underloading in the fer- 
vices which he has rendered his country, for people not^to have the 
greateft confidence in what he aflerts. A found 'logic, a courageous 
patriotifm, a juftnefs of mind chara6ierize his writings. He fees 
thecaufes of evil, and what is morerare, has the courage to pub- 
liih them. His uncouth, but energic/ftyle, difcovers a mind too 
profoundly flruck with abufes to employ himfelf about words. 
Thefe are the precious men who ihould be encouraged. Thefe are 
the writings which (hould be read, . day and night, by honeft and 
zealous adminiflrators 3 who, nonconfining themfelves to the fleril& 
and weak defire of doing good, dare^ to undertake the reform of . 
abufes,. and perfevere in their undertaking. M. de la Platiere 
has been looked upon as a man of pretentions. This title ought 
not to offend him, it was alfo given at London, to Dr. Price, when 
he predi6ted the lofs of the colonies. Ttie minifterial heads of 
that country laughed at the prophet, but the event proved he was 
right* 

But 
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But is It impoflible to"^ acquire to France the ad- 
vantage which that > Ifle enjoys ? No, certainly^ 
France, fays an author which T quote with plea- 
fore, manufadures to. the greatcft extent wool-^ 
len ftufFs. ** She confunies a great many of 
** them ; exports as many ; might export double 
** the quantity, and more eafily prevent the intro- 
** duclion of foreign ones,* She does, not grow 
" half the wools Ihe confomes. She might fiir- 
^*^ nifh all her manufadlures with them, and even 
*5 ' thofe of other nations^ ihe obtains mixed qua- 
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^ Let not people be deceived y the author of this article is too 
iveil informed, koows men and things too well to have a great coa-^ 
^dence in the little means of prohibition, which only increafe fmu^* 
gling,< with out preventing the importation of prohibited mercbaa* 
dize. He pretends not to prevent it but by n»aking a judicious and 
profitable ufe of ail our national advantages. When a nation like 
France, has every thing, and can do every thing as well and at 
a cheaper rate than «iny other nation, all the barriers, guards and 
gibbets, ere£led to prevent fmuggltng, whofe progrefs is not pre* 
▼ented, do more harm t^an good to tke exterior of nation e- 
fources. They are fuccours to idlenefs, to a fpirit of monopoly,, 
and by no means to that of indudry. This is animated by the '{)re» 
fence of articles manufactured abroad, when it is perceived thaf no 
infurmountable obllacle is in the way of that which it manufa£lurea 
to th^ fame degree of perfe6^ion. 

Moft nierchants or ^manufacturers fpeak, either through interefl 
«r Ignorance, a dbClrine quite contrary. Their advice is, in general, 
very much fufpeCled on this head 3 ever ready to afk for exclufive 
privileges ; inceffantly catching at thofe fpeculations which are ufe- 
ful to the few only^ and prejudicial to the many, there are few of 
them capable of that fpirit of generalization, of thpfe generous 
principles, which would at once be the caufc of profperity and glory 
to fuch a nation as France. 
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lities only by a bad cultivation ; (he might have 
of every fort and quality. However middling 
they may be, they come twice as dear as thofe of 
. * , *' England 5 they might be reduced to the farne 

^^ • ^' rate. Workmanfhip is much dearer in Eng- 

*' land; lands are there at a higher price; yet 
the Englifh make continual and lucrative fpecu- 
lations upon the growth and commerce of wopls^ 
as well as upon the fabrication of IhifFs ; whilft 
our farmers are difcouraged from the rearing their 
^^ flocks, and our manufacturers in their enterpri- 
" zes." This efcription is not a declamation; 
the fame hand which has traced it, has left nothing 
to be defired on the indication of the true means 
of putting France in a fituation not to fear for her 
cloths, a competition of foreign manufadures. 
She can improve her wools, and render them abun- 
dant ; her foil is proper for producing the differeitt 
qualities neceflary to the different kind of ftufFs ; 
and with refpecl to the art of manufaduring, and 
to that kind of procefs which gives reputation to 
cloths, &c. I repeat it, that nothing is wanting to 
us, and we have over and above all nations, cheap- 
neCs of workmanfliip- Let thofe who doubt of this, ^ 
read ^the articles^ Draps,'* LainCy Moutorty in the 

Encyclopedie- 

. * We recommend to all adroiniftrators, and to every one zealous, 
for his country, the reading and mediiating of thefe articles^ wbofc 
importance cannot be called in queflion, and whofe details will prove 
more and more bosv greatly provincial admini(lration> wottid con- 
tribute 
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EncyJopeJie Methodrque; their confidence will be fo 

much the greater, as the author relates what he was 

charged to fee, and what he has feen ; and that his de- 

fcriptions are given with too much exaftitude, n<?at- 

ncfs and intelligence, to put him in the rank of * • ^jf' 

fuperficial obfervers. 

He predifts to France, that fhe will (oon be de- 
prived of the greateft part of her foreign wools> 
whole void will caufe immediately a great number % 
of trades to fail ; and certainly this danger preffes^ 
feeing that there is no European nation which does 
not perceive the advantage and neceflity of con- 
verting them into cloths and llufFs, 
• This is another reafon for giving to the forma- 
tion of the commerce with the United States, the 
greateft encouragements and facilities. The Ame* 

tribute to the profpcrity and glory of France. Wc feel at the fame • 
time pain ^nd pfeafurtf^ on reading tbefe articles Draps^ Laini, 
Mout9jti pain on feeing how far we are behind in the development 
of our fundamental refources ; fatisfa£iion, when thinking of the 
immenfcdebt which overwhelms us, on the obligation we are under 
to difcharge ir« We fte refources of riches and revenues which yet 
remain to bee jiened, if we be willing to eftablifli the credit which 
iriiproves every thing. 

I ought not to finifli this note, without doing juftice, in part, to 
that immenfe undertaking of the Incyclopedie. If all the volumes 
^erc written with that energy and information, which appears in 
thofe digeded and reduced to order by M. de la Platicre, nothing 
but eulogium would be due to them. Bgt all are not alike, and 
what intrepid mortal will have the courage, in order to difcover the 
truth, to go over forty volumes in quarto ? This folid idea muft al- 
ways be recurred to x^'-wrUe eUmentaiy ko$h and not di0ionaries» 

G ricans 
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ricans will have, as 1 have already obfcrved, a mtidk 
better employ for their time and induftry, than, to 

♦'^cdncern themfelves about manufaftures ; yet the . 

\ multiplication of woolly animals, will be among 
' - them a neccflary confequence of their clearing lands, 
and their exiftence as hulbandmcn, which is : more ■ 
preferable to them than any other, life. They will 
therefore have a great deal of wool to export, a great 
deal to fend into Europe, to be manufaftured 
there, Thefe wools will be perfeft, becaufe the 
Englilh method of rearing flocks is naturalized in 
the United States, and the foil is there excel- 
lent. 

The Ndrthern States gathered a great deal of 
v^ool before the war j it was as cheap there as in 
England J it will come to us cheaper when it forms ^ 
a part of our returns, becaufe it will not be charged 
with the extraordinary cxpcrices and rifques of a 
prohibited exportation, under the moft rigorous 
pains. 

Finally, if Britifli wools be neceflfary to us, 
which ought not to be doubted of^ let us expeft to 
fee the exportation of them every day become more 
difficult. We fee England carry on againft fmug- 
gling a war the moft proper to deltroy it. This 
judicious nation, awakened by the enormity of its 
debt, which it is its firft duty, as well as its greateft 
intcreft to difcharge, confiders attentively the pre- 
judice which finuggling does to the pubjic revenue ; 
. and not being yet able to do without the produc*'^^ 

^ tion 
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tion of thefe duties, whofe enormity gives riie to 
Smuggling, flie has fixed them upon objedts which ^^; 
leave no room for fraud, aggrieve not the poorer 
chSks of the nation, and which admit of an eafy ^ - 
and little expenfive coUeftion. The fmugglingc^; 
tea is alrciidy deftroyed by changing the duties 
which this leaf paid, for a new tax upon windows ;^ 
' and the excellence of this operation being adlually 
out of doubt, the fame thing will be done in ref- 
PqS: to other taxes. Now, from the moment tha€ 
there will be nothing to fell to Englifh fmu^lersjE- > 
they will no longer bring us the articles which cari- 
not go out of England but by contraband, and at- 
tended with very great rifques, or at lead it will 
only be by rendering them much dearer, as they 
are deprived of the advantage of returns. 

Thefe events, more interefting in our rivalftiip, » 
than the extenfion of the Britifh dominbns, Ihould 
withdraw us from our languor. It is not by beat* 
ing and killing from time to time a few thoufa^ds 
of Englifti and Frenchmen, that we fliall hinder a 
competition difadvsntageous to us. Men are foon 
replaced, efpecially in England, where a free don- 
ftitution calls them frorti every quarter 5 and thefe 
wars ferveonly to cherifli foolilh antipathies, pro- / 



.» . 



^ The tax upon windows has been a good deal joked qpon lA 
London, and upoD the continent. Mr. Pitt left the wits to amufc 
thtmfelveSy and continued His operation. l{s' advantages are nov^ 
demonftrated. It is to be wiihed, that licit .Oovern en ents would 
adopt the cornmutativc taxes, whicli would comfort th^m. 

' G 2 jcfts 
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^jcfts of vengeance or invafion, which, when ex- 
. €Cuted, render thofe who conquer ftill mone mifer- 
able. 

It is in the avocations of peace, in the induftry 
it fav<ys, in the views it permits to be realized, that 
we fhall find, jdintd to public happinefs, all that 
thfc intcreft of our rivality requires. It is in the 
b6fom of peace that we fhall be able to improve 
our cloths, encreafe our wool and our flieep ; there 
ar^ an hundred means of doing thefe things ; I will 
confine myfelf to one of them ; it has hitherto 
^ been treated very lightly, it is, however, at the fame 
time of the highefl confequence. I Ipeak of the 
deftrudion of wolves. 

The abfolute deftrudion of wolves in the Bri- 
tifti Ifles is, without doubt, the firft caufe of the 
great quantity of wool found there. A beginning 
is neceflary to every thing, and when a poor ruftic 
could have two or three fheep wandering in the 
country^ without fear of their being loft, or being 
obliged to watch them, it is clear that the multipli- 
cation of thefe artimals muft be very rapid ; it will 
he flow on the continent, where dogs and fliepr 
herds are neceflary, and confequently great flocks 
will be requifite.* . ,^ 



^ The deftruflioii of wolves, by rendering dtigt and ihepher/h 
Mfthk, has given to the flocks a traaquilUty neceflary to their ip- 
creafe; which tranquillity they cannot have with dog$, which ince/*- 
fctQ^ly h^rrafe them. Nature has bui one law for every thing that 
lia» lift ; mthing is well wffiouS liberty, f(o J^cunditj wlterg thU is 
waating, ^ 

But 
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But it has perhaps been too eafily believed xipda. '> 
the continent that it Was impoffible^ to deftroy - 
wolves. I will fay one word only upon the fubjeft j ^ 

if people in France would conlider that the death 
of one wolf is more important to the profperity of 
the public than the Opera of Paris ; and if in con- 
fequence government would apply to the killing of 
French wolves, the fame fund which it employs to ' 
make Automatons fing and jump upon the ftage, 
there would foon be no more wolves in France; 
and fheep might propagate in peace, without dogs 
or fhcpherds, as in England. 

It is even probable that two years expences of the 
Opera, would be fufficient for that great and ufeful 
end, and that a recompenfe of five hundred crowns^ 
well aflured,* and punftually paid to him who 

G 3 IhouM 

^ I fay (blidly aflured, andpunflually paid j for want pf thefe coa* 
dition9,tbe moll coniidtrable recotnpenfds by edi£l orde€laration,wilI 
not caufe one flep to be taken, becaufe no one likes to be deceiTcd.-* 
The following is a fad, which will prove the neccfliry of paying 
recompenfet faithfully. Admioiftration, by a humane, wife and poli* 
ticai law, grantt a third of the value of fbip*wrccked merchandizes 
to him, who finding ihem, ihall carry them to the regiftry of thf 
admiralty. There were at firft fome credulous perfons who, hopiQg 
for payment, reftorcd fcrupuloufly that which hazard had given 
them the poflcllion of. But afterwards it was perceived that 
thefc recompenfes'were badly paid, after a long time and with great 
difficulty. The confequence was, that which was fo found was 
kept ? afterwards hs4f of it was fold, or even two thirds, for reader 
money, indifcrirainately. The idea is natural, and no one can be 
blamed for afting accordingly. The peaiaat or iailor, who shus 
Biccts witbaay thing, is fure of finding a purchafer, who will give at * 

icaft 
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iihould kill a wolf upon French ground, liw>uld for 
ever clear the kingdom of thefe anirnals. Five 
hundred crowns for die head of a wolf 1* Yes ! mi 
idthough chcrc were .five hundred thoufand crowns 
t year to be paid, which is abfijrd to imagine, the 
ftate would ftill make a good fpeculation ; undoubt- 
edly betterthan that of many military expeditions^ 
fjrhich have e^^haufted our blood and treafures. 

It is, without doubt, of litde confequence to lofc 
one or two flieep in a number of flocks ; but it is 



leaid fi third of its value in ready money. He will ifor, therefore, 
render the merchandize to the admiralty without being immediately 
paid this thiid; until then all the laws in the world will beuielefs. 
Can it be believed tha: our laws are abfurd enough to punifli* thofe 
wlio are coDvi£l:cd of having found fometHing and of not having; 
reftored it. - 

• I will aik pardon pf the Geftilemen of the Louve^erie|| — It is 
well known they have good brevets for deftroying wolves^ But 
have thefe killings by brevet ever been ferioufly calculated upon ? 
What would become of the Louvercrie if there were no wolves ? 
lappeal to thofe who have been witneffes to the valiant expeditions 
againft thefe animals. Who does nor, on feeing thtm, call to mind 
the fable of the peafant and his feigneur ? I know alfo there are 
recompenfes propofed for every head of a i^olf. But could on^ 
believe, that this, premium of governnient was the fource of abufes? 
There is a little diftri£t, the Sub delegate of which puts one day into 
liis accounts the price of ten thoufand wolves heads. Th^ quan- 
tity appeared a little extraordinary to the Miniiler. The affair was 
examined, the fubaltern rogue was deprived of his ol!ice— This was 
again the fable of the afs punifhed, for having croppe^d in a meadoxr 
the breadth of his tongue.— He who prompted him to a€i, w^nt 
tiDpuniihed. ' 
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of the grcateft confcqucnce that a poor farmer* . 
fliould have a few flieep without being obliged to 
watch them! flow ftiall we calculate? We know 
that' flight impofitions upon the people produce 
more than great ones upon the rich. When fliall 
we know that there arc more Iheep in France ? — 
when every poor ruftic will havij it in his power to 
have a few of them ; except when there fliall be 
great proprietors only> and numerous flocks. 

Let us be well convinced of this truth, that we 
Ihall never be able to enter into competition' with 
the EngUfli with refpedt to cloths and woollen Ilufts 
in general, until like them, we fliall have encreafed 
our flocks ;* for if we are indufl:riQus, they are 
equally fo, and have, moreover, raw materials ^heap 
and in abundance. 

The encreafe of flieep depends ft:ill upon the 
micans which muft be created in France, upon the 
encreafe of pafturage, upon the improvement of 
thofe which exifl:, and upon a reform of tjie ma- 
nagement of commons; (for lam far from thinking 
they ought to be defl:royed, efpecially for- the pur* 
pofe of enriching great landed proprietors) upon 
, the continual hurdling of flieep in the opep air, or at 
leafl: upon the falubrity of flieep folds, made higher 
and more airy; upon the reform of the pernicious 

* Who does not recoUeft how moch the^Aightful fcarcity for 
feveral years, of hay and other proven^kr^ diminiihed the nnmber 
- of cattle in France T What t Tepgjfi^of time will be nfceflbry '^lo re* 
' p9U this lofs, and what a profpe£fc for the manufaQurer of cloths. 
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fliortncfs of the term of leafes ; upon the reform of 
grafs, farm leafes, 'whofe fyftcm is difcouraging fo 
the labourer; finally, it depends upon die French 
peafant's, beftowing more care upon his Iheep, and 
his treating them with greater humanity ; his inw 
proving the breed, and deftrpying thofe which de-.^ 
generate. Thefe means are only indicated here, it 
is impoflible to give a detail of them* Thofe 
who wifh . for more information upon this hea,d» 
may read the articles Draps^ Lfiine^ Moutoh^ 6fc, 
already quoted. 



S E C T I O N V. 

Linens. 

There are two principal fpecics of linen-dra- 
pery, which are fub-divided into a multitude pf 
others. 

The firft fpecies contains linen properly fo called j 
that is to fay, linen which ferves to make fhirts; 
flieets, table linen, and all the linen made ufe of 
for every purpofe of cleanlinefs, 

Thefe linens are m^e with hemp^ flax or cot- 
ton I this laft article is employed when the two 
former ones are fcarce, it is fometimes mixed with 
flax* 

The manner of making thefe lineni^ is ycry flrft- 
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pie; they are made in all parts of Europe^* Thafc 
countries where religions or political defpotifm dif- ^• 
courages induftry ; where the numerous inftitutions 
of charity, invented to divert the attention of defp^ 
from mifery, nourifti idlenefs j and where the heat 
of the climate difpofes fp much the more to inae- 
fdvity,^ as there is no inducement to overcome it: 

^ If there he a country where the manufa£ture of linens is en« 
couragedy it is in IreUncI, particularly fince its refurreflion into the 
political world. Parliament has efiablilhed a comoiittee which it 
particulaily employed about this manufacture^ and which gcantt 
very confiderabie fuccours to manufafiurers. There is one who hat 
obtained more than thiny thoufand pounds fterliog from govern* 
ment, and whofe manufa6lure employed two thoufand men and 
women, and fix hundred children^ 

This coinmittee names infpe£iors to examine the ftate of mana- ' 
fa£luresy and afterwards to mak-e reports, or give a general defcrip* 
tion of their iituation, ot the number of workmen they employ*^ 
of their produce, refources, wants, &c.|| 

Still more has been done in Ireland, to encourage the commerce 
of linen; great edifices hare been built, and deflyied to receive 
^hem; as well as diofe who come to o£fer them for fale. The moft 
confiderable inarket being at Dublin, three or four times a years 
linen merchants from the ^oith, who have bleach yards, coihe to 
Dublin with their aifortments. They find in thefe edifices, places 
for their linens and for themielves to lodge in, all at no expence.-» 
They meet Englilh buyers or others, who go there to gather together 
alt their purchares.*-Like depoiitories are eftabliihed in the North ; 
they are cflentially n^ceflary to thoie manufa£lures, the articles of 
evhich are gathered in ihe country.-— Where they exiSt, es^peacet are 
{efty and work ir better paid for, 

V 

I 

' II If^A^n ihife infpeQors are hnefi^andmen of nnderftanding^ their 
tepwu are e^idencci offuccefs.^ Then e^eunph has ajingulwr infu* 
€MC0Up9n'tndufir)i, 

thcic 
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thefe countncs are the only ones, wherein -tTiia'm*- 
nufadhire does not mefk the attention of the poli- ' 
tical obferver. \ 

, Every where elfe, the country people employ, 
more or lefs; the leifure which their kind of Ufe af- 
fords them, and the hands of fedentary individuals, 
to fpin and weave linen. Moft of the farmers and 
proprietors who enjoy a little eafc, or who are not 

'afraid of letting it appear, fow hemp or flax, and 
draw from their foil and the work of their hands, 
the linen which covers their bodies and fupplies 
their family. 

The more aflivity, eafe and furety there are in the 
property of labour, the more confider^ble this nia- 

' nufadure is. But lin no place is this fort of Hnen- 
drapery the produft of a, regularly eftabliihed manu- 
factory, except it be for the preparing and bleach- 
ing of that which is deftined to pafs through the 
hands of fhopkeepers. 

Markets and fairs are the places where the under- 
takers of thefe bleacheries, and the traders who pay 
*for bleaching, buy of the country people raw linens, 

[ or thofe partly bleached. Hence it is, that thefe 
linens api:>car in general fo cheap to perfon^ who 
know how to calculate workriianfliip. , 

The Englifli have added other caufes to thoft 
which produce low-priced workmanftiip : their af- 
tonifhing iiiduftry , their observing genius, their ever 
calculating mind, have invented for the fpinning, 
&c. of cotton, and for weaving, fcveral machines 

which 



•mhlch ^ furpafs thecheapnefs to be expected j&om 
:theki(ureofthc iohabicants of the country. 

As thele machines are infenGbly introduced into 
•copntries, it aiay be expe6ted that the low price of 
linen drapery wili be every where eftabliftied. 

But notwithftanding riic multipUcation of thefe 
onathinesj nations which gro^ under a bad £over%- 
ment, or are grown rufty in old and wretczhed haJjifij, 
j^ill always depend, for that article of neceflity, qpon 
ttofe which, having ellablilhed bounds to ;hcir 
•"governnTe^^t^ but none fipr their induftiy, that mwft 
'Coaftamly encreafe.'* 

It refults from thefe fads, that the United States 

will always have, in proportion to the t ncreafe of 

^thcirpoipuktion^nd culture, lefe recourfe to ftmn- 

gers for that principal kind of linen drapery, whofe 

manufafture isfo well aflbciated- with the labours of 

.the field, •f 

• " It is verj tnie" ftys M. Rolaml dc k Platfcre, ( Artidc Toi- 

'les) <' that thtfe machines begin to be every where known— but the 

*^ genius which invented them, the moment they (ha)l be'known,^ 

** will invent of hers more expeditious and perA:£b, «iBd in this ref« 

*" pcStf as weti as in many others, there is no nation upoa earth 

** which will not for erer remain inferior to England." 

t " The Ame'rican women," fays the author of the American 
• Cultivator—" are renowned for their induftry in the condu£k of 
" their houfes ; they fpin, and caufe to be fpun, a great deal df 
** wool or fl^x ; they would lofe their reputation and be defpifed, 
'* if theip whole family were not almoft entirely cloathed with the 
'' clorh and linen made in the houie : if the whole interior of their 
'^ rullic faabitatioii did not bear cTid^ac maiki of their cleanliaefs attd 
•• iadiiftry." 

, Very 
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Very fine fpecies of linens mull ncverthekls bfc 
excepted; they are deftined for luxury, and the 
individuals employed about them, are condenmed 
to vegetate miferably in cities, rolling perpetually 
in the fame circle of mechanical labours.* It is the 
unhappy fate of all thofe who are born in Europe 
without property, and will not debafe themielves by 
domcftic labour. 

The United States, where laborious individuals 
may with fo much facility become proprietors, arc 
far from that degradation ; and if they are wile, they 
will have for a long time, the happinefs not to fee 
£pun or woven among them, thofe delicate kinds 

* Manufa£^ures are much boafted of, becaufe childrea are em* 
ployed therein from their mod tender age \ that is to fay, that mtn 
congratulate themftives upon making early martyrs of thefe inno- 
cent creatures \ for is it not a torment to thefe poor little beings, 
whom nature commands us to permit to take the air and their 
fports, until they are of riper years, and their (Irength is be* 
come confiderable-— Is it not a torment to them to be a whole day, 
and almoft every day of their lives employed at the fame work, hi 
ta obfcore and infected prifon } Muft not the wearinefs acd vexatioo 
whiehtheyfuflfer, obftru^lthe opening of the'r phyfical and intellec* 
tuai faculties, and ftupify them ? Muft not there refult from this a 
degenerate race, inclined to automatonifm and ilavery ? For moift 
manufa£lures require no other than mechanical labours, which a 
machine would perforrfi as well as a man. It is therefore impoffi* 
ble that a man condemned to this kind of employ, ihould not become 
a machine ; and (lupidity and fervitude are joined to each other.-^ 
Tbefe truths cannot be too often repeated, not to difguft the Euro* 
peans with the mania of manufactures; they are too far advanced .tf| 
retract ; but tq hinder the Americans from ever following the fatf^t 
career. , 
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of thread and fine linens, which, fought after and 
feougkt up by the opulent, are the real productions 
of European nnifery. 

The fecond fnecics of linens contains what is 
properly called linen-drapery; that is to fay, all 
the contextures made of thread of different colours, 
whether flax or cotton, without mixture, be employ- 
ed therein, or that thefe two fubftances be mixed 
with others. 

' In this, lipen-drapery are comprifed, painted 
and dyed linens, handkerchiefs, &c, and in general 
all thofe which are applied to ufes different from 
thofe of plain \ linen, or which ferve for ornament, 
as muflins, cambrics, laces, &cc. 

The variety of articles which compofe thefe is 
prodigious : many kinds arc alfo, by the fimplicity 
of their manufafture, the produftion of the leifure 
of rural houfcwiftry ; and it cannot be doubted, 
but that many of them will be fucceflively manu- 
faftured in the United States, in proportion to the 
Advancement of the clearing of lands. 

But the greater part of the drapery requires too 
complicated a procefs, too varied an apparatus, too 
continued a labour, to be manufaftured otherways 
than in thofe particular eftabliftiments, fituatcd 
from neceflity, in the neighbourhood of cities, and 
which have no affinity with a rural life. 

The art of making well the tifTue, of mixing the 
Colours, of contrafting them, of iniaginary agree- 
atble defigns, of preparing riie linen when it is fi- 
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niQied, 8rc. this art extenGve, varied and' ddicati^, 
requires the greateft, attention. The moft impoN 
tant thing is to do a great deal ih it at a little ex- 
pence, and it is the pointtp which the Englifh 
ate arrived, with refpcft to that kind, generally 
known tinder the name of printed callico, or per--- 
fian. 

This will be for a long time a confiderablc arti- 
cle of commerce, between Europe and the United 
States, which confume a great deal 'of it ; and it is 
an article wherein French induftry, left to its natu- 
nd force, and not being reftrained by any obflacle, 
need not fear competition** In this, as in moft 
other articles, the nature of things is entirely in 
favour of France, and fuccefs depends wholly on 
the will of that government. * 

It has fufficiently manifefted this^wiUingnefs by 
many ads tending to encourage the manufafture of 
painted linens ; but let it be frankly declared, that 
all its ads ar6 not equally marked at the c<M*ner with 

* Lord SheiHeld maintains in his work^ that France has not CTcn 
linen enough for her own confumption. A commercial di6kionary 
printed at Lyons iii 1763, aflures on the contrary, that France fend« 
a great deal abroad. If the compiler of th«di£liona^y fpoketrutl^, 
hfc might be anfwer^ according to the author of Les Etudes de 1ft' 
Nature—*' Of what ufe is it to a ftate' to clothe foreign nationsj; 
■** when ones 5wn people are quite naked?" — Thefe two writers 
may be made to agree, by faying that France reftored to her energy^ 
¥J[j[>tt]d eifily fttrnilhiitxens-t^ foreigtiers and her own citizens, and 
that various interior causes have hitherto prevented her from tio« 
ing it. ~ 

I wifdom. 



wifdonii ^Even its variations have been great ob- 
ftacles to the ehcreafe of induftry; for perfuaded at 
one time that the liberty of importation of foreign 
liqens could not do otherways than animate nation- 
al, in^uftry, a free courfe has been left to it, and 
liftening at another to ancient prejudices it has been 
intcrdidcd. 

Government has lately invited, by an arret, fo- 
reign manufadlurers of thefc linens to come and kt- 
tie in France. This arret, which is of the 13th 
November 1785, is too remarkable, and may have, 
with lefpedl to one of its articles, confequcnces dif* 
ferent from thofe which were expefted, not to merit 
adifcuffion. > 

. In the firft place, we cannot but obferve the ti- 
nrtidity with which encouragements are diftributed 
in France, when even they are at length perceived 
to be neceflary, and hew inferior (he is in this 
reipedt to other governments. Her invitations are 
iti a form not very proper to difpofe ftrangers favour- 
ably towards us, efpecially fuch as have a little 
energy and ekvatiort in their characflers, and it is 
of thefe alone that we are in need. It feems as if 
wfe granted therfi an ineftimable favour, in inviting 
them to come among us, as if in France, the laws, 
prerogatives, manners and cuftoms were better and- 
more analogous to the dignity of man than any 
where elfe. Sufpefting afterwards that men might 
regret the lofs of what they had quitted, to come 
and fettle in France, permiflion is granted them t6 
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^ return to their country, but not until after a rcfi* 
^ t?t'' dence of ten years. 

- .*• * Among different favours granted them, there is 
c .: one which entitles them to the enjoyment of their Jafe 
cr profejjiorty and of their ufages ; in that which Jkall 
not be contrary to the laws of the kingdom^ &c. 
y^ But what fignifics all the vague expreffions of 

enjoyment, of ftatc and profcflion, liberty and uf- 
ages? What State is here Ipoken of? Is it of the 
political, civil, religious or domcftic ftate? An 
Englifliman, an independent American have a po* 
lidcal ftate, a political liberty, that is,, a right to 
take part in the adminiftration of public affairs ; 
is this ftate underftood? Is the liberty of having a 
temple for communion, for marriage according to 
that communion, underftood by the liberty of 
ufages ? Why are not thefe ufages fpecified. 

And above all, what fignifies thefe words, in thai 
which JI:all not be contrary to the laws of the kingdom. 
If they convey a clear meaning, do not they com- 
pletely deftroy the preceding favours granted? or 
do not they leave at leaft a great incenitude, upon 
diat which is or is not granted ? 

Why is not a language clear and^ without evafion 
made ufc of, efpecially in treating with ftrangers, 
inftead of an equivocal jargon, dangerous in its na- 
ture, becaufe it produces miftruft, and may give 
an opening for deceit : why not fay to them in 
clear terms, '* If you come witnin our ftates ac- 
companied by your wives and children, — if you 
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bring your manufadures, if you eftablifh your- 
felves among us, you ihall enjoy all the rights of 
our fubjedts. Thefe rights are, to poflefs property 
in the fuUcfl: fecurity, and not to be deprived of it 
but by the laws, tribunals, &c. If you fix your abode 
among us, your childrdh will, without obftacle, be 
your Keirs : you fhall alfo preferve your religious 
opinions. When there (hall be a certain number of 
you, you ihall have a temple wherein to worfliip, 
according to your own manner, the Everlafting 
Father; and you fhall have Minif):ers,and hold aflem- 
blies : fhall intermarry according to your rules &c^ 
If France be not agreeable to you, nothing, abfb- 
lut^ly nothing, fhall hinder you from leaving it, 
and carrying with you your riches. It ihall be 
told that all this was meant to be faid by the arret;" 
It was necefTary then to explain it clearly, and why 
were thefe obfcure words added, — ^in that which fiall 
not be contrary to the laws of the kingdom. 

How fhould a German, an Italian, an Englifh- 
man, who fhould be tempted to eflablifh them- 
felves in France, be acquainted with your ancient 
laws and ordinances ? Will they turn over your in- 
pumerable folios? Certainly they will not, they 
will ftay at home ; you will therefore have failed 
in your intentions. On the other hand, do not they 
know that a century ago, and even fince that time 
thoufands of ordinances were, and have been made 
again ft the Calvin ifls, and that thefe ordinances 
arc not yet repealed ? Ought not they to be afraid 
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* ' 'that theft would be brought forth againft them if 
they gave the leaft offence ? They will remain at 
home, and once more you have milled your aim. 

It is the more neceflary for monarchies not to 
difguift under a captious form^ the advantages by 
which they feek to entice ftrangers : as free dates, 
fuch as Ireland and indepehdent America do not 
fubjed emigrants to any capitulation or conftraint : 
they offer them all the rights of citizens the mo- 
ment they fet their feet on free ground : and what 
rights! In Ireland that of voting at eledions; in 
the United Siates, that of being eleded themfelyesj 
and confequently the moft feducing right, becaule 
it is the moft proper one to maintain the dignity of 
a man who has dignity i the moft proper to give it 
to him who has it not. 

When a nation perceives the neceffity of enticing 
ftrangers to fettle in it, nothing ought to be fpared^ 
cfpecially in ftates far advanced in civilization. 

It is a means of regenerating morals : if it be pof- 
fible to regenerate them, and efpecially to encourage 
induftry : for in order to exift in a ftrange land arid 
to gain in it confideration and confidence, emi- 
grants are are forced to have good morals, probity 
and exaditude. Their example cannot but have 
a falutary influence upon the nation which receives 
them into its bofom. 

Qtherwife, having opinions, habitudes and know- 
ledge different from thofe of that nation, they nMQr 
help it to break its bad cuftoms, to give it a greater 

extent 



extent in its views, more cofmopolitifm, of of that , 
charader proper for approaching nations to each 
^ther, and for diminifhing national antipathies. 

When the advantages which a country acquires 
by ftrangers who fix themfelves in it are confider- 
cd, it is aftbnifhing to fee governments think fb lit- 
tie about thein> and frequently not to refped their 
rights* They ought, on me contrary to proteft 
a ftranger, fo mUch the more, as he feems lefs fup-* 
ported by the laws than a citizen ; that he is unac- 
quainted with diem, that he rriay eafily be the vic- 
tim of artifice and chicanery, that it frequently hap- 
pens that he does iiot tinderftand the language; 
finally^ that being alone, he has neither faniily, 
friends nor patrons. 

In this fituation, the ftranger ought to be en- 
vironed by the fafe guard of a particular admini- 
ftration, which fliould watch over his Mtty, but 
it is the reverfe of this in many ftates.* 

Thus whilft we fee in thofe ftates who underftand 
their interefts better. Frenchmen diredl the greateit 
part of their manufadures, few ftrangers are ieen to 
come and eftabliih them among us. 

* If a ftranger he (ufptCted, few examinatioDS ara made, he ia 
arreftcd— ^liberty is left to a citiaeDy or at leaft, be is treated mildly » 
the ftranger is imprifoned : the labalteiiiy infolent, by reafbn of the 
tndifterence of his fuperiors, treats him with fcverity t for what is thcra 
to fear from him ? Is the word wifhthenrall,— fet at liberty— will 
that ftraoger go and make the temple of chicane ring with his com- 
plaints f He fears, leaft it may be a new foreft> — ^he Hies, curfing that 
inhofpitable country. 

Ha A thou- 
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' A thoufand obftacles prevent them frbm doing 
■Ji^ vjt ; the variablenefs in the principles of adminiftra- 
tion, the complication and obfcurity of the laws, 
the uncertainty of finding in their force a fufficient 
fupport againft oppreflion, and elpecially againft 
the defpotifm of companies or monopolizers, who, 
urmed with their privileges, inceflantly trouble 
individual induftry; are not thefe proper motives 
to hinder all foreign emigrations, fince they force 
our citizens even of abilities, to emigrate. 

I could quote, as a proof of what I advance, 
known fadls, quite recent, which regard the manu- 
faflbure of painted linens j but I will not write a 
book upon every article pf our exportations ; I will 
confine myfelf to faying that, great liberty ^ and few 
regulations/^ are the two great means of improving 
linen manufaftures, as well as all others in France. 

n 

/ 

♦I might quote as a proof of what I have faid in the courfe of 
this work, that even the regulations which appear favourable to 
induftryy are prejudicial to it ; the new arret paiTed' in favour of ' 
French linens, fubje£ls them to a damp duty, under the pretext of 
preventing fraud. The duty appears moderate, yet the manufac- 
furen- are fenfibly injured by it, moreiovcr it reftrains thera, in fub-^ 
jesting them to the caprices of revepuie: clerks ; and this does not 
prevent fraud ; therefore to prevent the manufacturer from being 
robbed, his money is taken from him, and the robbery Hill takes, 
place; he would prefer being left to defend himfelf againft thieves ^ 
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SECTION VI. 



Silks, Ribbons, Silk-Stockings, Gold and 

Silver. Lace, &c. 

If the energetic influence of governnnents were 
doubted, when they are willing to encourage ma- 
nufa6tures, the prodigious fuccefs which thofe of 
filks have in France, would fiirnifh a ftriking proof 
of it. There are upwards of feventy thoufand 
looms and frames' employed, and one half of the 
filk made ufe of, is produced in the kingdom. 

The other ftates of Europe, except Spain and 
Italy, are obliged to procure from abroad, the whole 
of the filk necelTary for the manufaftures which 
they have eftablifhed, in imitatioii of thofe of 
France. 

If there be added to the advantage which thefe 
circumftances give to the French, their Angular ap- 
titude for the manufadhire of every article of 
luxury ; their incredible fecuhdity in varying thefe 
articles -, the abfolute and general empire allowed 
them over the tafte and mode which prefide in 
thefe manufadlures ; an empire fo particular, as to 
be every where copied, no doubt will remainj that 
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French filks, ribbons, filk-ftockings and lace, will 
be preferred to all others in the United States.* 
' It is not to be feared, that they will be manufac- 
tured there j from the cares, which the infedt that 
produces the filk, requires, to the arrival of the 
fluff in jhe warehoufe where it is to be fold, almoft 
^1 is workmanfhip; and the workmanfhip of 
Europe muft for a long time, if not for ever, be 
even cheaper than that of the United States. 
Thp cpnfuynption -f of thpfe articles c^-rinot be 

very 

^ Yet Iford Sheffield gives for compc^tition with Fraoec, England 
and Spain. This is a new proof of bis partiality for bis country^ 
and of his averfton to France, The free Americans find the filks of 
France ^tore foHd and agreeable, and lefs dear than thofe of £ng9 
land. 

It is to be obferved, (hat this nation cannot undertake with ad« 
vantage, thofe manufadlures wherein gold and filver are introduced, 
nor in general thofe which have for their bafts, the ufe of brilliant me- 
taU« Fire is neceflary as an agent in fuch manufa£luresy and a coal 
fire is prejudicial to them. The atnnofphere in£n glar.d is perpetually 
charged yvith fulphurous vapours, where conta£^ tarniflies in a very 
little time, gold or filver lace, &c. and this perhaps is the motive, 
vhich more than manners, has baniflied, and will for ever exclude 
this kind of luxury ffom England ; anxl it is not a misfortune. 

f Our defign being to difluade the free ^meric^ns from wiibing 
for manufajSkures^^ we ougbj: not to lofe the prefent opportunity of 
defcribing to theih the aUifet and inconveiiiencies infeparablcv front 
thefe eAabliihments. There ii none which has had more fuccefs in 
France than that of filk. Ytt fee the frightful defcription given of 
{t by M. Mayety director of the manufactures of the King of 
JPruifia, in his Memoir on the mani)fa6lures of Lyons. (Parii 
Moutard i7J36.) He indicates ascaufes of the decadency of thefe 
Inanufa^arety the deamefs of provifions, occafioned by their 
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very confiderablc there*, if America take ad- 
vantage of that opening to which nature calls her. 
Ribbons excepted, the reft are proper for great ^ 
cities only; where vanity being inceflantly excited, 
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multipliciry, the exceiUve drunkeoDcfs of workmen on Sundays, 
the infection of their difmal IbdgiogSy bankruptcies which are the 
refuic of ignorance and difhonedy, the ccfTation of work during 
court mournings^ which occafions fome workoien to emigrate^ and 
other! to Ileal, the mifconduft of revenue officers, the monopoly of 
filky &c. abufes fo much the more alarming, fays M. Mayer, as 
they are, for the moft part, the offsprings of luxury, and 
which are produced either by acquired riches, or the thirft of ac* 
quiring them ; it feems as if they could not but fpring up in manu* 
fa£^ures. 

Who can recommend the eflablilhment of manirfa£lures, on read* 
ing the following refie£^ions of the fame author } 

V The concurrence of manufa£hires neceflitates their cheapnefs : 
** to have a preference of fale, it is neceflary to fell at a lower price ; 
** the wages of workmen muft therefore be moderate, and they muft 
** gain no more than will find them in neceflaries : the workman 
** muft never be fuffered to enrich himfelf. In becoming rich, he 
" btcomes difficuir, eaa£king, enters into combinations,impofcs laws, 
*' becomes diilipated and idle, he caufes the price of workmanfliip 
** to encreafe, and manufactures to fall. Thus rick fluffs ought tobi 
watered tvith the tears of the workman who manufaSures them. 

Ought not this lift phrafe to difguft the free Americans for ever. 
With the mania of mato\ifaAures of luxury ? — ^Let them refle£t, that 
to fuppon the filk m<knufadures of Lyons, the fame author propofet 
to the king of France, to facrtfice hit aile for firoplicity of dreft, 
and to wear brilliant cioaths, &c. 

* Lord Sheffield fays, that it i| not the fifth part of Indian filkv, 
&c. but what fignifies this calculation ? The country which con- 
fumes the greateft quantity of filk ftuflfs, does not perhaps, confume 
he twentieth part of that which Lord Sheffield means by Indian 
ilki. 
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makes drefs a defirable and almoft neccflUry obj^eft* 
Bat thcfe great cities vrill, without doubt, be very 
rare in the United States. It is ftill more certain, 
that the confumption of filks does not, at prefenr, 
form there a confiderable article ; that it will aug- 
ment but ver)' flqwly and in a manner almoft in- 
fenfible. The Americans ought, undoubtedly to 
be congratulated upon it, 'Their manners will be . 
good and fimple as long as they do not contraft 4 
want of thefe articles ; but if they do not want 
them for themfelves, they will have occafion for 
them to form branches of their fmuggling com-, 
merce with the Spaniards. Nature invites them to 
carry on this commerce in an advantageous man- 
ner, both by {ea and land.* 

It is known that wretched individuals, who vege- 
tate in South America, mailers and flaves, all figh 
after nothing but luxury, pomp and drefs. Elegant 
and Ihining fluffs of France; her filks and laces 
will therefore be fought after, demanded^ and 
bought up with avidity. 

However it rnay be with refpeft to this cont-, 
merce, which exifts but in futurity, and which 
muft be preceded by other circumftanccs, there is 
at prefent a certtjin confumption of filks, ribbons^ 

&c, 

* This commerce will be better eftabliibed by land— The riikt 
there will be Icfs— The great rivers which water thofe immenfe 
' countries, will favour it. A maritime commerce muft be protected 
by a naval force, and the nature of things will hinder the Ameri<*. 
cans from having one for a long time tocomt. 
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\ ^4ic United States ; and the French ought to 

\ ^<) fupply them. 

\ ^c upon this fubjeft, that if the 

Fi^ "^ ordered that the regular packet 

boat ^c and America, fliould re- 

ceive ^ on board, as their deC- 

tination woux^ ^ • xntures of our filk^ 

ftufl&, ribbons, gauzes, iiov,_...^b, &c. would be 
frequently feat out, and thefe articles would ferv* 
better than any other to eftablifh uninterrupted con^ 
neftions, and which by the infight they give, and 
the experiments which they afford an opportunity 
of making, eondu6t nature herfelf, ta thofe great 
commercial Jntercourfes to which we oyght to 
alpire. 

The facilities which packet-boats offer for the 
fending out of merchandize of value and of little 
incumbrance ought not to be neglefted, lince, in 
this clafs of merchandize, we have things which 
have a decided preference. I will return to thole 
packet-boats which it is important to keep up and 
to encreafe, and it is to be wifhed, that no mono- 
poly of right or faft may take polTcflion of them, 
in order to carry on one branch of commerce in 
exclulion of all others. 
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SECTION VII. 



Hats. 

Although a fine hat be called a beaver, it docs 
not follow, that Canada and the circumjacent 
countries, as the United Northern States, are more 
favourable to the fabrication of hats than France. 
Hats, purely of beaver, do not wear well, and arc 
inconvenient on account of their weight. The 
fineft, handfomeft, and beft hats, contain but lit- 
tle of the fur of that animal, which we eftcem at 
too high a price, when we think of the lofs of 
Canada. Wool, the furs of the hare arid rabbits 5 
the hair of goats, which is in faft wool, and 
camels hair, are more neceffary for making of hats 
than the fur of beavers. To fpeak ftriftly, they 
may all be done without, even in thofe hats where- 
in goodnefs, foftnefs, and lightnefs are united. 

The few hats of beaver made in the United 
Statesj will be fufficient for their corifumption.-^ 
The Americans muft, however, be inceflantly told 
this great truth, that manufaftures are not proper 
for them except in thofe articles, which are im- 
mediately affociated with agriculture, and which 
facilitate its operations. That of hats is not of 
this kind. 

Europe 
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Europe will therefore, furnifh hats to the Ame- 
ricans. And of what great importance is this ob- 
Jedt, when the rapid encreafe of their popular 
tion is confidered ? It may be affirmed, that every 
nation capable of fending them out merchandize, 
will fell diem hats ; but thofe of France will have 
the preference. This manufafture had there its 
origin. The French alone haye carried it elfe- 
where, like many other things, but it has never 
ceafed to improve in France. 

French hats are, each in its kind, always the 
beft fuUed and d ed and the moft agreeable. When 
government fliall have refolved to do for wools, 
that which it has done for mulberry trees, the 
manufacture of hats will be fo much the more ad- 
vantageous, as we (hall be lefs tributary to 
foreigners for the articles employed therein. 



SECTION VIIL 

Lbathe r» 

Shoes, Boots, Saddles, &c« 

To what caule ought the great fuperiority of 
EpgUih leather to be attribute over ours ? Why is 
there in this leather work of all kinds that neat-* 
nefi, that fcducing appearance which we have not 
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yc^ approached ? It muft be repeated, that in Eng- 
land men honour the profeffion of a tanner, and 
pride themfdves upon it ; whilft it is the contrary 
in France. An Engliih tanner, Ihoemaker, of-^ 
fadler, does not quit his trade wheh he is rich ; 
but makes his riches lerve, in proportion as they 
augment, to give luftre to his profeffion, to mul- 
tiply his workfhops, to extend his affairs, to be- 
come important even in the article which has fur- 
niflied him the "means of doing it. The leather 
which comes from the tanneries, , whofe owner is in 
cafy circumftances, is always well prepai^ed, be- 
caufe he can advance fums of rtioney, and give to 
hides the - time neceffary for iheir progrefs through 
his tan-yard. A poor tanner is always prefled by 
his wanting to take the leather out of the tan-pir, 
where it is neceffary it fhould remain a long time 
to acquire a good quality. In general, it is im- 
poffible with this penury, unknown to the Eng- 
. lifh, that there Ihould be time to manufadlure or 
fabricate good rnerchahdize. Thbfe who employ 
the leather, acquire no reputation in their profel^ 
fions but in proportion to great provifions made 
before hand, which puts it in their power to fiif- 
nifh nothing but leather improved by bdng kept. 
It will be asked, how the wholefale dealers manage 
when they begirt bufiriefs ? They find credit, if in 
their apprenticefliips, which precede tlieir efta- 
' I bliflim^nts. 
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blijliment, tJiey have acquired a good reputa* 
tion.* 

This credit is then fupported, not only by the ^ 
certainty of fuccefs, but aJfo by that of feeing 
them become a conftant means of confumption. 

Such is the art of the Englifli to fupport and 
cncreafe their coflnmerce in every thing, and every 

where. 



* Wc may readily perccWe, that this hope of being fome day 
well eflabliibed with ^reat fuccours, is worth all the books of 
morality. , The engravings of Hogarth, which reprefent the fate of 
the idle apprentice paints, to the life, Englifli manners. The in* 
tension of the workman is not to become Secretaire du Roi*, H« 
marry s the daughter of the good matter who has brought him up, 
and fiicceeds him in the fame buiidefs which he has contributed to 
extend. 

It is not that the French tanner, who barters his profeffion againft 
a brevet of Secretaire du Roi, or commiffary of war, ought to be 
blamed. He reafons well. He fees that no confideration is attached 
to talents and induftry, and he delays not to buy himfelf a title. It 
is therefore wrong to joke merchants and artifans, who, for money, 
get themfclves enregiftercd in a privileged clafs. It is an evil to the 
(late, but it is not the fault of ihofe who purchafe. The fault li 
due to the kind of difgracc from which government has not yet de- 
livered the ignoble. 

It ought to be obferved here, bow fatal the fpeculation which 
eftabliihed this order of things has been to the nation, "to procure 
money, offices were created j which, by ennobling, induces the ignoble 
to purchafe them ; they are difgufted with their fituaiion by being 
diihonoured, and for a few millions of livres tournois, which this 
pitiful operation ilowly procures, commerce is ruined by having itt 
f^pital diminiihed : that commerce, which, by being fupport€d> 
would continually produce millions to the ftate. 

• A petty title of bought difiinaion, which in the language $f 
fidic«loui pride f is confirued into nobility. 



» » 
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where. If wc could put it in prafticc, all oUf 
T. commodities of leather would foon equal the pcr- 
feftion of theirs, fitice wc do not otherwife want 
materials. Their being beforehand with us, ought 
not to difcourage any body, but it is neceflary to 
the fuccefs of this rivality, that government fhould 
deliver the tanners from the fhackles with which 
4hey have fettered them*, and fupprefs or diminifli 

the 



* Two caufes have fingularly contributecl to ruin the tanneries in 
France. The confiderable duties impofed fu.cceffively upon leather^ 
(fuppreiTed afterwards in part through prudence) and efpecially the 
fevere infpedkion that the commis (in this cafe a kind of excifeman ) 
may make every hoar of the day and night at the tanners. No- 
thing difgufts a man, who ha§ fome energy, mote, with his profeflion^ 
than this difgraceful fervitude, than the fear, than the conftraint 
which arife from the idea of being difturbed at every monient, hf 
his firefide, by contemptible fatellites who live on the mifchief only 
which they do, and whom the certainty of impunity, intereft and 
habitude, render unmerciful, infolent, and frequently perjured. 

Confiderable procefles have been feen to arife from tbefe vifits, and 
very rich tanners to quit a profeilion which promifed them nothing 
but torment, anguiih, lofs and law fuits. It will be a long time be- 
fore the evil which the farm has done'to the tanneries be repaired* 
Imereiled men who think to confole us f6r real evils, which we ftif* 
fer by thofe which theylfuppofe among our neighbours, fay, and re^ 
peat, that the fame vexation of commis and of cuftoms, prodvce ia 
England the fame efife^^s. This may fometimes happen^ but thera 
is a law to punilh thtm, without a hope of partlon, when they 
overleap the boundaries prefcribed to them. And thefe boundaries 
are much more contra^ed than ours^ which the followiog fa^k^will 
convince us. 

Two officers of theexcife, having taking it into their btadtto 
follow a man carrying a hamper of wine to ihe houfe of a particular 

pcrfon^ 
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the enormous duties with which thp" tanneries 
are loaded.:): 

SECTION 



perfon, entered with him in contempt of the law ; the mafter of 
the houfe called feme conftables and charged them with the officers : 
they were tsicen before Alderman Harnett, who read the a£l of Par* 
liament to the culprits, and feat them toprifon, for having violated 
the rights of citizens. 

Mercure politique 17.86, p. 2S6. 

* The following is a lift of duties paid on leather, whether it be 
French or foreign ; and it muft be here obferved, that the leather of 
France is far from fupplying our wants. We get thegreateftpartof 
that which we confuroe, from the Spanilh and Portuguefe coloniety 
from the Levant, and from the coaft of Barbary. 

Green leather, French or foreign, pays on entering the kingdom, 
by the hundred weight livres fols 

» 5 
Leather worked up or unned, pays afterwards, 

ihe following duties. 

Leather and ikiiift • s f. per pound 

Goatikins • . 4 

Ten fols per pound, which gives more upon 

leather • • • i 

Goat ikins • • ' ^ 

General average • 46 

and by the hundred weight • * 2a 10 

Cttftom to the general farm ... 20 

Total 25 1$ 



Leather and (kins pay a duty of a third of their value. 

When in 1759 a duty was impofed, the king ordained that thcfe 
two fols upon leathel* and (kins, and the four fols upon goat (kins, 
ihould be reimburfed to the manufa£turery when he fhould have 
lent his merchandixe abroad. 

But admtniftraticni demanded and obtained leave to reimburie 

4wo«tbirds only. 

Since 



% ■• 
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SECTION IX. 

Gt AS S^ Ho USES. 

Englifti glafs ware is brought to great pcrfeflbion, 
and England makes it a /great obje<St of export- 
ation. America ought to prefer Englifh glafs to 
ours, becaufe we ourfelves prefer it to that of our 
own manufaAoiy, common bottles excepted, which 
we make better, and which are of a finer glafs than 
that of the Englifli. But although this opinion 

may 

Since that timcy there has been a new hnpoft of ten fols per 
pound, which makes' the duty one foi more upon leather^ and twa 
fo\s upon goat fkins. 

This new duty has completed the nain of th^ tanneries* 

There is another abufe, which merits to he obfcrved. It 19 
that the adminiftrauon receives its duties undimiaiihed tipon leather, 
half rotten, fcraped or tanned^ 

After rhefe fa^s, it may be compreheni^ed, that the tanners m 
France are reduced to a fmall number^ and are in general mifer<« 
able. 

AfT importa»t note^ relative to the article a/ leather. 

The note on the duties paid on leather, is true with refpcft to the 
reality of the duties ; but we have been conrinced, fince the note 
was printed, th^t a middle price cannot be fettled between hides, 
and calf and goat (kins. There are at leaft two hundred of the two 
.fiirfl for one of the laft. We have been equally convinced, that 
the hundred weight of ^ins bougJbt at thirty-feven livres, and fold 
after the tanning at fixty-four livres, iixteen fols, produces to thie' 
tanner a pcqfit of nomoce than live lirres^ five fols. ^ 

This eafily explains how the tanners have.becn Kuined. 

Translator. 
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may hurt the intereft of thofe who have fuch efta- 
bliihments, it .js neceffary to fay, that France, far 
from encouraging them, ought to wifh for their de- 
ftmftion. This kind of manufafture deftroys com- 
buftiblcs, of which the rapid progrefs is alarming, 
when it is compared to the flownefs with which it 
IS produced. 

The Englifli, feated upon their coal mines, are 
little uneafy about the voracity of furnaces where- 
in glafs is nielted ; but although it be faid that we 
have the fame advantage ; it is ftill permitted to 
doubt of it. And moreover it is not fufficient to 
have immenfe coal mines under foot, it is neceffary 
to be able to work them at a little expence. Glafs 
manufaftories, placed within the reach of mines, 
fhould not be too far diftant from the fea, for the. 
tr'anfports becoming expenfive, would give to the 
Englilh an advantage over us, who from every 
part of their ifland can eafily get to the fea. 
Finally, our own confumption of glafs- wafe, 
much* greater than that of the Englifti, may 
already be too confiderable, if it be compared with 
the means to which the ever growing fcarcity of 
combuftibles reduces us.^ 

To be fully convinced that we ought not to put 
glafs-ware into the lift of articles of exportation to 

• The fcarciry of wood, which begins to be manifeft, becomes 
fomuch the more alarming, as combuftibles which have been at- 
tethpted to be fubftituted to it have not fuccceded, and that luxury 
and population naturally inclined to iocrcafe, efpecially with com* 
ncrce, the confumpcioi^ of combuftibles will b« doubled. 

, ^ I America^ 



America, it is only neceflary to refleft lipon the 
fituation of the United States. They have im- 
menfe forefts to clear, confequently it is highly 
proper that they fhould eftablifh glafs manufac- 
tories, and encreafe them as much as poflible. The 
labour employed to deftroy the woods for the clear- 
ing of lands, at the fame time that it difpofes the 
land to culture, will ferve for the produftiori of 
a very extenfive objeft of manufacture, therefore 
the utility of this deftruftion is double to the Ame- 
ricans.§ It cannot be doubted, that dais confider- 
ation will ftrike them, that they will one day con- 
ceive the projeft of furniihing Europe with glafs- 
ware, of adding this article to thofe which they can 
exchange for (uch European produftions, as are 
improper for little States to cultivate or manufac- 
ture within themfelves. It can be no more doubted, 
that France will gain greatly by feeing her glafe 
manufaftories deftroyed by thofe of the Ameri- 
cans, who will fell us glafs ware in exchange for 
our wines, cloths, printed linens, filks, &c. In 

§ Thi» U what is done in New Jerfey for the forges. It is im- 
poffible, fays the author of the Cuitivaieur Americain, to tiavel 
scrofs this province without meeting with fome little iron forges, H . 
a proprietor has a great marih full of wood, and that he wiihes to 
clear it, he begins by making a dyke at one extremity to ftop the 
water of the rivulets which run acrofs it. He fixes in this water 
the wheels hectifary for tlie manufacture of iron, &c. And in a 
fmall number of years the traveller, who had feen in palling hj 
nothing but a vafi pond full of trees thrown down, and had heard 
the noife of hammeri and anvils, fees well endofed Eelds, vad mea* 
dows, &c. 

the 
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the mean time, it would undoubtedly be a falutaiy 
itieafurci to open the kingdom to foreign glafs* 



S E C T i O N 32. 

Iron and Steel. 

The coiifumption of thefe two articles is immenfe 
m the United States ; the fingle article of nails 
amount toi confiderable fums. This will not ap-. 
pear extraordinary, when it is remembered, that 
all the houfesj all the enclofures of the Americans 
are of wood, that they build a great' number of* 
ihips which require frequent reparations. 

It is the fame With refpedl: to Taws, fhovels, hoes^ 
and in general all the inftrUmerits neceffary to agri- 
culture and navigation. 

The Americans are Angularly curious in the 
choice of the firft neceflity. They have therein the 
general tafte of the Englifli ; they will have that 
only which is good. On comparing thofe which 
they make themfelves with the tools made in France^ 
it muft be acknowledged that we are far from that 
perfeftion j at which they are arrived in them : this 
perfedtion is owing to the eafe of the labourer, and 
to the cbnfideration attached to agriculture. Im- 
perfedtioii is^ a neceffary confequence of reftraint 
and difhonor. 

1 2 The 
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The Americans have attempted to make iron 
and fteel. Many manufaftbries have been fet up 
^t New York, in New Jerfey, and in Penfylvaniaj 
it is true that thefe manufaftures are few in ' num- 
ber, but they will neceflar ily encreafe fpr the rea- 
fons which I fliall hereafter give. 

England heretofore exported a confiderable quan- • 
tity of iron and fteel :^. Her mines not having yet 
furnifhed iron proper for certain inftruments, fhe 
had recQurfe to thofe of Ruflia, and elpecially to 
thofe of Sweden, whofe iron and fteel are moft 
cfteemed. She did no more with regard to America 

» 

than ftand between her and others, and this circuit 
augmented the expences of the colonift, without 
procuring him any benefit. This will exift no 
longer, becaufe the Americans are about to treat 
diredtly with the Sweeds and Ruffians. 

Lord Sheffield calculates, that one year with ano- 
ther, England imported 50,000 tons of foreign 
iron, of which from 15 to 20,000 was afterwards* 



f To favout* the exportation of thefe articles, the parliament had' 
forbidden all the eftabliihm cm of mills a'nd other machines ia the 
United States-for making of fleel. Sec 25 Geo.. II. th. 29, fe£t. 10. 

It may be judged by this circumflance to what a point the mother 
country or rather the monopolizers can carry av^ricioufncfs j fince 
the Americans were forbidden to enjoy thofe. advantages which na- 
ture had thrown before them. Monopoly reff>e6ls nothing. When 
thefe attempts are 'coniidered, ought we to be furprifed at the' eter- 
nal mifunderftanding between colonies and the mother country, a 
mifunderftanding which finifhcs either by the ruin of the former, or 
their reparation from the latter. 

. . - exported 
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exported to the colonies either in its natural ftate 

or worked up. 

The profit to the mother country was, according 

to his Lordfhip, 1 2,030,000 livres tournois, or 
thereabouts. ' 

During the war, and fince the peace; fomc ex- 
ports of this kind have been made from France to 
the United States ; but they did not fucceed. Ac- 
cuftomed, according to the principles of monopo- 
lifcTS, who have hitherto direded our foreign com- 
merce, to furnifh our colonies with brittle utenfils, 
and othen;(^ife very imperfedl, our merchants were 
willing to treat the independent Americans like their 
flaves in their iflands;*. and the Americans refufed 
our merchandife. They faid, that we did not even 
know how to make nails ; and, in llrift truth, they 
were right in their aflertion. They preferred the 

* * The Chamber of Commerce of Marfeilles, in an infiru£tion very 
well .drawn up, addrefTed in 1784 to the merchants, had recom** 
mended them to a6t contrary—" Recolleft," faid it, " that you 
** have not ignorant or enflaved eolonifts to treat with, but a free 
" people; and, confequently, rapidly tending to perfe£^ion. If 
** you wiih to fucceedj^ a£l with fidelity, upon extcndccfand liberal 
** views," &c. &c. 

I have not read^this inftru£Hon. A man of letters, wlio has i'e* 
fided a long time in the country, has given me the ideas of it, which 
I have related. We mpft not be furprifed to find in the. merchants 
of Marfeilles, intelligence on commerqsyfo rare any where elfe. Left 
fhackled, commerce muft offer more folid ideas. 

The fame energy is found in an excellent Memorial on the Fran^ 
chifes of this oity, lately publilhed againft the general farm, and of 
which we ihall have occafion to fpeak. 

. I 3 ' ixDn 
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iron and ftecl of England, although the duties on 

exportation increafed their dearnefs. 

It is probable enough tnat the Englifli legiflature 

willfupprefs them, according to the advice of Loi'd 

Sheffield ; and this, joined to the benefit of the 

o^cpnomy procured by the difcovery of Lord Dun- 

donald, and of Meflrs. Watts and Boqlton, for 

heating furnaces at half the comnion expence, will 

undoubtedly produce a redudlion in the price of 

iron. 

This diminution is one of'die caufes which muft 
neceflarily hinder us from attempting a rivality in 
this particular with the Englifh ; but there is an- 
other, which is ftill more decifive-. 

In faft, the ob/ervations made heretofore upon 
the neceflity of deftroying our glafs manufaftories,^ 
j^pply naturally to that confiderable branch of iron- 
work, of which the wiykmanfliip is the leaft ex- 
pence, and which requires a great quantity of conv- 
buftible materials. The United States are obliged 
to deftroy their immenfe forefts : France ought, ot\ 
the contrary, to think of re-producing hers ; there- 
fore, the founderies and forges will offer in America 
the advantage of turning to profit woods, whichj^ 
without thefe manufaftures, it would be equally 
neceflary to burn : whilft in France, wood| and char- 
coal, becoming every day more fgarce" and dear, 
renders thefe eftablilhments more expenfive. Now, 
is the abundance in which iron mines are every^ 

vherc 
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where found,* makes the price of iron depend 
almoft entirely on that of combuflibles neceflary to 
melt it, it is evident, that' the United States have 
over us, and even over the Englilh, a confiderablc 
advantage. 

Moreover, forges arc a part of the equipage ne- 
ceflary to country labour ; for, if it were neceflary 
to feek at a difliance the utenfils of agriculture, the 
progrefs of clearing of lands would foon be fl:opped 
— the - produftions would not pay the expenccs. 
Thefe would fl:ill be increafed by the repeated ne- 
cefllry of fubfl:ituting new utenfils to thofe, which 
there would be no means of repairing. As fooh as 
a people has mines of iron; as foon as it is led by 
the nature of things, and by neceflity, to efl:ablifli 
founderies and forges, it is not a long time, if it 
be ever fo little aflive and enlightened, before it re- 
nounces all foreign aid in all the articles of iron, 
which eflentially belongs to the art of a worker at 
i forge, to that of lock or black-fmiths;* there- 

"* Ic is now proved, that there are many 6f them in America. 
Mines t)f tin, and of very good copper, have alfo been difcovered 
there. 

* Perhaps nails mud be excepted. Their price will be a long 
time in Europe lower than in America. If, at Mr. Smith aflerts in 
his Treaty on the Wealth of Nations, a young man of twenty years 
of age can make 2,400 nails a day, let it be judged to what a degred 
of cheapnefs,' low-priced worKinanlhip ought to reduce them ; there- 
fore, wherever workmanihip is dear, nails cannot be made. Yet 
we read in the American Gazette, that there has been eftablilbed in. 
one of the States a manufa£ture of nails. Will this fucceed J—- Fu- 
turity will (hew iis. r 

I 4 fore. 
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fore, the Americans are, as I have obferved, already 
provided with thefe eftablifhments : and as Engliih ' 
induftry has eftablifhed and direded theni, they are 
all at that degree of perfeftion, which we have not 
yet attained. 

Let it be remarked, that thefe manufaftiires be- 
ing joined to a life of agriculture, and carried, on. 
in the midft of it for its ufes, can have none of the 
pernicious influences, which ought to be feared in 
thofe complicated manufa6kures, which are obliged 
to be concentrated in the inclofures of cities, whofe 
deftrudlive employ exhaufts the natural ftrength of 
men, by corrupting their morals. 

Therefore, to refum,e this article — far* from en- 
couraging the exportation of iron, manufadhired in 
France, we ought, for our own intereft, to ehcou- 
rage the importation of foreign iron, becaufe ma- 
nufaftures of this kind take away combuftibles from 
things more preflingly wanted, and from lefs de- 
itruclive manufaftures, where workmanfhip pro- 
duces a greater profit: 

This, however, is not the cafe with every article 
of curiofity of iron, fteel, or copper work, wherein 
the workmanfhip exceeds the other- expences. They 
belong to that weak orgahifation which the Ame- 
ricans ought not to envy. But it muft not be dif- 
fimulated, that a competition with the Englifti will,, 
on this head, be difficult to maintain : their great 
ability and addrefs in the diftribution of work, and 
different procefTes, the invention of which has not 

been 
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been conftrained by any error* or falfe view of the 
adminiftration of England, gives them over us a 



con- 



• Thofe falfc views cannot be too much deplored— thofc narrow^ 
, ideas — thofe fears of ignorance, which fnatch from the hands of in- 
duftry the happy inventions, which are proper to enrich a whole 
nation I Who c^n calculate the riches that England owes to the fole ' 
application of the coining-mill, oilengine and dye, whpfe free ufs 
has been left to all the nvanufa6^ures, which it was capable of im- 
proving in accelerating their tffe£^s ? How many proceedings more 
ingepious and expeditious has this machine produced ? Happily 
•for England, there have not been found in her bofom thofe able 
roiniflers, who, feeing that this machine is.of ufe in making money^ 
have drawn from it the profound confequence that every one would 
make falfe money, if the fpee ufe of it were permitted : as if it wa» 
poflible to make falfe money for a long time, as if the more general 

ufe of the machine did nor awaken the public, and even private 

* 

intereft, and render them more attentive to abufes which mi^ht be 
committed ; as if its ufe would not produce much more benefit to 
the revenue, than it could deprive it of by the falfe coinage of 
money, which can never bcjeither extenfive or dangerous.— When 
therefore will thofe who hold the reins of empire calculate like 
' ilatefmen. 

It is true that at prefent artifts are permitted to have mills, &c« 
by conforming themfelves to certain formalities, — always formalities! 
No other are required in England than thofe of being able to pay 
the expence of the machine,— ahd has England perceived from it 
any pernicious cncSts ? Has falfe money overturned public order, 
' impoveriflied the nation, or diminifhed her revenues ? 

With what difficulty has the invention of the coining mill made 
> its way into prance ? Ic is due to an induftrious Frenchman of the fif- 
teenth century, named Briois. Perfecuted for this difcovery, he wat 
oblige^to take refuge in England ; the Engliih re^eivedbim favour* 
ably, and put his invention into execution. Anotli^r Frenchman of 
the name of Warin, of the laft century, wilbed to procure the advan* ' 
tages of it to his countrymen, he experienced a like abfurd perfecu- 
lipn ; ao4 wi^out (he fupport of th9 Chancellor Sequier, he would 

have 
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confideraWe advantage ; yet it is not impoflible for 
us to balance it, for this diftribution of work and 
proceedings are neither fecrets nor fuperior to 
French induftry. Let governrhent adopt and fol- 
low the trivial maxim — 'Who will have the end 
* will find 'the means/ Let it in confequence not 
interdi<9: any of the means, and this induftry will 
pot have to envy the fuccefs of our rivals, * 

S E C T I O N XL 

Jewellery, Gqld and Silversmith's Articles, 

Clockwork, &c, 

IF the inhabitans of the United States concen- 
centratc cheir labours and pleafure in a life of huf- 

bandry; 

bave failed in hi8*attempt.-^I do not allow myfelf to fpeak of the 
perfe^ioD to which M. Droz pretends to have brought the coining 
mill atprefcnt; but by the vexations he'^Tuffers, it may be judged 
that he has in fa^ (impliEed that machine, that hq has rendered 
fewer hands neceiTary, and the coinage of money more perfect and 
expeditious ; two advantages very precious in this^ art, as the ex* 
pences of it cannot be too much reduced, and the exa6(itude and 
perfedion of the ftamp of money are the fureft means of difcon*' 
certing coiners. What fatal genius is it therefore which purfues 
induftry in France ? That of companies, of corporations, of privi* 
leges. As foon as a happy diRovery attacks their proBts, they 
employ even the baftft means^ to defend them ; intrigue, fiilfehood^ 
feduflion, are all legitimate w'ith, the pebple which compofe thofe 
aifociationsy whiift the man of genius, {landing alone for the moft 
part, and who attaches^ too great a value to his time to proftitute it 
to thefe mangBUvrefi, generally experiences the mofl humiliating dif- 
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b^indry ; if they continue to feek happjnJsfi, not i|t 
pomp, but in nature hcrfelf, and in a limplicity of 
manners; in that limplicity which naturally produces 
cafe, and the population and profperity of States j 
they will not feek after, but difdain plate and jewels, 
to which we attach fo great a price.— -They will re-^ 
ferve precious metals for mints and commerce. 

It is ndt however to be prefumed, that this order 
of things Ihould long fubfift in great cities, and 
efpecially in frequented ports : European tafte and 
wants prevail in America/* and French induftry 
ought to be anxious to fupply their confumption, 
feeing that the French can underfell the Englifti in 
thefe articles. 

But it is probable that the plated ware (copper 
plated with iilver) invented, in England, will take 
place in the United St;ites, of that of filver plate, as 
painted paper has replaced there much more expen- 
five hanging": this new fort of Opiate has for ufe all 
the advantages of the other, and coils a great deal 

* / ' 

lefs. 

How comes it that the Engliih are already fo 
advanced in this branch of induftry, whilft there 
exifts in France but one or two manufaftures where 
copper is plated on one fide only and fiivercd over 

* Plate is ufcd in the Soutbcrn States — ^magnificence is feen 
there ; on which account, travellers^ having but little philofophy, 
(peak highly of them :— but obferve what is attached to this iuxr 
jiry, — flavery reigns in the South, and there are many poor.-— There 
|re ttone in the Noithern States^ — no plate is thereufed.. 

on 
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on the other. How have the Englifli already car- 
ried this invention to fo high a degree of perfeftion ? 
How have they made of it a matter of extenfive 
commerce, whilft we are reduced to the two ma- 
nufadlures wherein no progrefs is feen, and where 
the inferiority of the workraanfliip difgufts thofe 
who would otherwife find it to their advantage to 
make ufe of this kind of plate. 

Thefe manufaftures have an'exclufive privilege: 
there is the word — Government fearing leaft falje 
money might be made in them, has forbidden even 
the plating on both fides. . 

Reafoning would here be fuperfluous : it is luf- 
ficient to open the eyes to fee which of the two ad- 
minifl:rations has beft ferved its country ; whether 
it be that of England, by not cramping induftry, 
and in not. giving way to fears, whofe- illufion is 
Ihewn by the mofl: trifling obfervation : or- ours, 
in following a contrary plan. Again, was it appre- 
hended, that counterfeit crowns would be made by 
millions ; as a facrifice is made to this fear of an 
indufl:ry which would certainly produce many mil- 
lions of them ? 

Thus when we' confider all thefe articles, wherein 
trifling confiderations fliall be our induftry, and 
condemn to mediocrity t)ur means of prolperity ; 
when we thence turn our attention towards the dif- 
ferent fpirit which governs England, it is afl:orii(h- 
ing that indufl:ry ftill exifl:s in France, and that the 
nation docs not fall into floth, and remain there. 

Let 
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Let tjs give thanks unto nature, who has rich- 
ly gifted us, and her guardian ftrength has hitherto 
demonftrated itfelf fuperior to the malignant influ- 
ence of the falfe fcience of our adminiftrators.* 

Shall we remain behind the Englifh and Swifs in 
clockwork? The Americans muft have watches ; 
This admirable invention carries with it fuch a de- 
gree of utility for even the poor clafles, of fociety, 
that it ought not to be confidered as a fimple 
acquifition of luxury, efpecially in the United 
States, where the diflance of habitations one from 
another make the neceflity of it more fully per- 
ceived. 

But watches muft be made good ^nd at a cheap 
rate ; thefe two conditions will aflure them a pro- 
digious fale wherever civilization exifts( time is 
there a precious property, and its price renders the 
inftrument necefiary which divides it : they will be 

* A curious and more ufeful work wouM be, a faithful and more 
rational hiftory of all the errors into which the rage of regulating 
and prohibiting has thrown adminiilraiion. It is very probable 
that the refute would be, that French coqnmerce has always prof- 
pered, in proportion to the iaexecution of regulations ; that in cauf- 
ifag them to be rigoroully executed, foreign commerce has been, 
favoured and enriched. The fpirit of invention. and induftry which, 
our prohibitory regimen has developed on foreign nations, was 
• never perhaps rufpe6ted ; neither the innumerable quantity of work- 
ihops which are there con (lru£^ed, in proportion to the multiplication 
of exclufive privileges in France. Thus, that of the India Com^ 
pany, has made Switzerland like the Eaft Indies, fpr the manufa£lure 
of mu(IinS| and plain and painted linens. 

made 



made gbed and It a cheap rat;€f, when able artift* 
ate coiifulted.* 

This fpecies of mamlfafturcj will always belong 
to great ciues, where the excefs of population keep* 
workmanfhip at a low price, where the difficulty of 
fubfifting enflaves that croud of weak and indolent 
beings, which are under th€ law of the rich under- 
taker. The United States are far front fuffering 
this difficulty of fubfiftence, this excefs of popula- 
tion; they are therefore far from thefe manufac-* 
tares. 

S E C T I O N XII. 

Different sorts dF Paper, Stained PAPEBf, &cf. 

THIS ufefiil produdlion front old rags, thrown 
off by people at eafe, and gathered with care by 

the 

* Paris has produce<} foifte very diftingitifhedf otic? ;— i-ihey ho- 
i^oured their an becaafe they had great fcnfe and ingenuity, and 
had been Well in(lru6led ; but their pupils, for the mo(i partftraB<^ 
gcrs, and not having the fame means of gaining cbnfidcration, wertf 
afraid of ottr injudicious manner of defpifing the hands which work- 
6t mechanical employments, and quitted the country. We have at 
^prefent a SwifsyM. Brequet, whofe talents are equal, if notfuperiof 
to thofe of the mpft celebrated Englilb watch-makers* Happily for 
us, his chara6^cr, his elevared views, his obliging zeal command 
fcfpe£l: in fomc meafure, and place hirtt above prejudices. Let go- 
vernment confjlt him, anrd he wHl fooii indicate certain meant 
whereby France may have a national manufafturc of clock and 
watch-work. ^ 

We are informed that he has prefented to the Miniflry, a pro- 
found memorial upon this fubje^l. 
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the indigent, is daily improved i^ France** The 
Englifh themfelves, buy our papers for printing, 
and our writing paper will riot be long unequal 
to theirs> if it does not furpafs it 






• The maniifa6l«re of M.M. Johannot d*Aunonay, produces 
fiher paper than any other manufa£ture in Europe, and the proof in 
fimple.— There is more demand fromRuffia, England, and Holland, 
for this paper than the manufacturer can furntih; this fcarceneft 
of paper d'Aunonay, explaihs, for why, our ihopkeepers flili get 
paper from Holland. To diminilh this fcarcity, thefe good citizens 
have generouily' offered to communicate their procefs to al^the ma- 
nuf«i£lurer8 of paper in xhe nation, an;! evj^n to form fchools, where- 
in the art of paper making may he-taught. Many perfons have 
profited by thefe offers ? the States of Burgundy have lately fcnt 
three pupils— Thefe manufaOurers have proved that it was not 
more expeniive to make good and excellent paper than that of a 
middling quality. M. Le Clerc, who has a great paper manufac* 
tory at EiTonc, found with concern, that his manufaClory coft him 
a great deal, and produced bad paper only r-He communicated his 
regret to M. Johannot; the latter went to £«ffone and prodticedgood 
paper with common patie. This was certainly a great fervice done 
to France, and a good example giX'^en to the fordid avarice of 
monopolize) s, who, not being able to do and ennbrace every thing, 
hinder others from doing ir. May thefe generous patriots receive 
that honour which they deferre : may their example be followed 
every where and by all. This will be to them a mqre flattering 
eulogium, a more brilliant and lading recompence than cordons 
and ribbons, unw*orthy of true merit, bccaufe they are frequently 
the price of intrigue, and the ornament of mediocrity, The plea* 
fure of well-doing, and the fuffrages of honed men, are pure and un- 
changeable recompenfe's.— The artift who does not know how to 
coikfine hirofelf to thefe, will never do any thing which is great. 

* Rags are more fcarcs, and confequently dearer in England than 
in France, and they are articles of- illicit commerce between the 
two coiintries. There are very fevere laws againft this commerce, 
but it is, and ever will be carried on, as long as there fhall be any 
thing, to be gained by it. 

But 



i 
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But {{^tjipre be an objccl of commerce for which 
Europeans need not fear a reciprocal competition; 
if there be an article which offers to all European 
manufadiures a certain and lucrative employ, it is 
that of paper : the confumption will always be 
equal at leaft to the produdtion, and its nun>erous 
ufes infure a fldll greater confumption, in propor- 
tion as population commerce and knowlc;dge (hall 
encreafe. 

Every nation ought therefore to obferve without 
jealoufy, that each country ftrives to have within 
itfelf manufactures of this kind. . * 

■ 

The Americans cannot* however enjoy this ad- 
vantage for a long time to come: bcfides the 
dearnefs of workmanfliip, their population can- 
not fiirnifh them. old rags in quantities Suffici- 
ent to eftablifh paper mills, whofe produftions 
would be equal to the^^confumptiori of the inha- 
bitants. 

^ Will their population ever furnifli them with this 
fufficiency? This is a queftion difficult to refolve. 
In faft, in proportion to the knowledge which na-- 
tions rnay acquire, and to the liberty of the prefs, 
which may be enjoyed in America, a prodigious 
quantity of paper muft be conliimed there ; but 
can the population of this country produce rags in 
the fame proportion ? It cannot reafonably be hoped 
that it will. It is therefore probable that the Ame- 
rican markets will not for a long time, be provided 

with 
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with any other than European paf>er, and that this 
will find a place there.* 

But fince the ufe of paper is fo advantageous to 
men, fince it is fo varied, it behoves every nation 
to look upon foreign confutnption as a fupplement 
only, as an open port in cafe of a choaking up of 
interior commerce. It behoves every nation to 
keep paper at a moderate price within itfelf, and 
to attain this end, means muft be thought of to 
encreafe materials which ferve to compofe this arti- 
cle, and to purfue the happy attempts already made 
to do \x.l\ Thefe refearches are fo much the more 

K eflential, 

• Rags arc cxccflGvcly dear in America : however, the author o£ 
the Culiivatcur Americain, fpeaks of paper mills cftabhlhcd in Pcn- 
fylvania, which make very good paper. 

t In the moment of writing this note, T have before me very in- 
tcrefting eiTays on vegetables, and on the bark of feveral trees, to 
transform them into paper; thcfc eflays are due to the refearches of 
M. Dclille, to whofe care the manufacture of Montargis is indebt- 
ed for a great part of its reputation. He has far furpafled that 
Scheffer, whom our men of erudition have quoted with fo much 
emphafis.— On feeing the books which M. Deliilc has printed, on 
paper made from a fpecics of mallows, and the bark of the lindea 
tree j and on perceiving the advantages which might be reaped from 
this invention, at Icaft in packing and ftained paper, of which fo 
great a confumption is made ; we wilh that this invention may be 
more and more known, received and adopted, as a means of reme- 
dying the want of rags and the dcarnefs of paper, wjiich ought to 
have more influence than is commonly believed on the progrefs of 
knowledge. 

I: is almoft impoffibte that this invention fliould not foon become 
general, and it is greatly the intercft of the free Americans to na- 
tural ze it among them* 

Strong 
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cflennal,;fo-much the more urgent, as the lucky 
invention of* coloured paper for hanging, is of a 
nature always to caufe a greater confumption of 
paper ; and this manner of hanging with paper will 
fubfift for a long time, becaule it gives a neat and 
agreeable appearance to apartments. 

No other is known in the United States ; it is 
there univerfali almoft all the houfes arc neat and 
decent* 



SECTION XIII^ 

Printing. 

I' 

THE liberty of the prcfs being a fundamental 
principle of the American conftitution, it feems 
that it ought thence to be concluded, that printing 
will encreafe there. But it cannot exift without 
difficulty in countries unprovided with paper mills, 
or far from them ; and I have obferved that manu- 
faftories of paper will not for a long time be form-* 
cd in the United States. 

Strong lies of ' lime and pot-alhj and the intelligent ufe of ritrolic 
acid are great me9ds of reducing hemp and fiax to that kind of 
fubftance extremely attenuated, foft and brittle, which is proper for 
making of paper. Jt might be contrived by thefe means to fapply 
the want of rags by old pordage* Thefe would even ierve to make 
good paper, fioce being reduced to tow, it may eafily be bleached. 
The attenuation to be feared for linen, is not fo for the mat«ruii of 
which paper is made^ 

Moreover, 



Moreover^ extenfive piiiiting reqdil'^^^'brkmen 
iat a little expence, that is to fay, 'men without 
property^ talents or toridudli whom great cities 
produce and employ in work which reqiaircs neither 
intelligence or emulation, and it has already been 
dbfervedi that the United States^ unlefs the rage of 
great cities takes poffeflion of them, will contain 
but few of thefe wl-etched beings- 
Printing will not therefore be fextended among 
the free Americansi at leaft beydnd that which is 
neceffary for the public prints.* Their conftarlt 
and cbnfidferable fale, permitting a greater expence 
in workmanfhip; confeqUeiitly dra1;«^s about the 
prefs many individuals, becaufe they have, in a 
good falary, a faint view of the means of becom- 
ing proprietors or traders.-f- 

The furnifliihg of books of" fcieiice and ainufe-^ 
ment milft therefore make a confiderable objecl of 
importation into the United Sutcs. It is fot Franc6 

* Gazett(fs are (ingularly tniiltiplied in th^ Untttd States. They 
will become Hill more fo with an enereitle of population^ and tht^ 
IS an advantage^ for they are what that excellent patriot Dr. Jebb^ 
called them^ ** Sentinels whkh Watch over public liberty an<i the 
*^ preiervsLtion of truth; 

t However, conlideraible works are fpnietithes pftnttA in the tJi^it* 
cd States^ and of which the edition is carefully enough corre£ted.*^« 
I have feen for inllancd, the Memoirs in Quano of the Academies 
bf Bofton and Philadelphia, of the Jaft jear, whith ptove at the 
fame time that free America h not fo totally v^ithout typogrstphical 
efbtbliihiiientSy' and that the inhabitants are not all fuch idiots si 
B prejudiced Germaxi dreamed they were; 

K % to 
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to appropriate to herfelf this commerce, and to en- 
courage the imprcflion of Englilh books. Our 
workmanfhip being cheaper than that of England, 
and the Englifli making ufe of our paper, our bind- 
ing being lefs expenfive, why Ihould not all the 
books in which the Americans (land in need of, be 
printed in France ? 

It will be faid that we do not enjoy the liberty 
of the prefs, — be it fo : — But it is only with refped 
to our books ;* for undoubtedly, the adminiftration 
does not pretend to extend its coercive principles, 
to books written in foreign languages; it would not 
attain its end : feeing that it does not do it with 
refpedtto French books jf- and by this unpolitical 

rigour 

* Under the reign of Louis XIV. whofc ambition extended to 
every thing, it was fcrioufly attempted to make the French language 
univerfal . This abfurd pretenHon was ridiculoufly fupported by 
the tyranny excrcifed upon books and authors. This tyranny 
could not but produce bad ones, and con fequently difguft ftran- 
gers. Happily fome judicious men had the courage to make fa- 
crificeSy and to get their works printed abroad. It is thefe prohi- 
bited books which have enriched the French language and encreafed 
the reputation of French literature. What authors are fieard quot- 
ed in every country ? Rouifeauy Voltaire, Helvetius, Montefquieu 
Sec, that is to fay, men who have been patriotic enough to violate 
the laws. of the prefs. 

•f" So that even more than half of the libraries in France are com- 
pofed of French books, printed abroad, for which there are two 
caufes — the cheapnefs and goodnefs of the books, the oeiaijo leaf 
printed, is commonly fold in Switzerland to the public at nine de- 
iiiers or a fol, acd itcofts three or four fols in France. Prohibited 
books are fold at Paris at the fame price as books permitted, which 

proves 
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rigour, France would be deprived of a lucrative ar- 
ticle of commerce, certain, and of continual in- 
creafe. 

The Dutch, fo active and vigilant, in feizing the 
rifing branches of commerce, have for a long time 
fpeculated on books in the United States : Many 
bibles and books of prayer, for the ufe of the Ame- 
ricans, are printed in Holland. Lord Sheffield is 
obliged to acknowledge, that printing in Holland 
is by far more cheap than that of England ; and of 
courfe muft have the preference. They will fome 
day extend this commerce to claflical books.* 

SECTION XIV. 

Salt. 

THIS article, fo neceffary to the Americans, 
and fo abundant in France, muft not be forgotten 

K 3 in 

proves the dearnefs of French printing.— For to the original price of 
prohibited books, there muft be added the expences of carriage, 
rilks of entry, the commiffions of different agents, &c. with refpcft 
to the goodnefs of the works, the bell, as I have already obferved, 
ar^ printed abroad : Helvetius has faid with reafon, ** On ne dit la 
verite^ que dans les livreSjprohibeSy on ment dam les autre s^ 

t A man of letters who had remarked the dearnefs of Englifh 
books in France, and how difficult it was to get them from England, 
thought of getting the beft Engiiih works reprinted in Paris;— 
This was a fpecuUtion really patriotic — he abandoned it after hav^^ng 
go: a few volumes reprinted, probably becaufe th^ confumption in 
France was not great enough, and that of England was not open 
to him. He might at prefent revive it, independent Arnexlca pre«v 
ems a great openidg to him. 
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in the enumeration of commodities, to be imported 
into America. The Americans will for a long tinie 
be obliged to get it from Europe ; not that they 
have no fait niarfhes upon the coafts, and fait pits 
in the interior parts of the country ; but thefe m^fh- 
cs, thefe fait pits, muft have hands to work them ; 
and hands are better employed in the United Statc^.* 
The fait exported from Europe, will for this reafon^^ 
be a long time cheaper thqji that of America : — 
moreover, its freight will coft but little, as veffels 
coming from Europe, may he ballafted with it. 
The Americans ought to give the preference tq 
French fait; it is lefs fharp, lefs corrofive; and has 
a more falty quality, and confcquently more pro-, 
per for faking, than any pther Kuropean fait. 

The facility with which the abundance of fait 
may be made on the coafts of France^ puts it in 
the power of the inhabitants, to fell it at ^ very 
cheap rate ; but the general farm is reproached 
with having fucceflively deftroyed, under different 
pretehces, the eftablifhments neceflary to the pro- 
dudtiqn of fpipeign pqmmerce. The fad catalogue 
of fifcal errors, which it is neceffary to repair, tp 
reftore French fait to this commerce, cannot be read 
without regret ; the judicious hand which has juft 
^awfl up this catalo^ue^ has at the fame ^ime in^- 

* Salt, during the la^e war, was rery dear in America, it wj^s 
worth twenty times its ordinary prices— The deprivation of this ar- 
ticle was very fenfibly fcU by the Americans, who conf'ume much 
faked provifion, and give a great quantity of fait to their cattle. 

Seated 
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dicated the remedy for all the abufes, c^ayfed by the 
deftruftive interefts of monopoly. I^et me add to 
the prefling motives for the reform which he pro - 
pofes ;^ the prodigious gain which the furniihing 
of fait to the United States would produce to 
France, if local circumftances rendered their own 
fait fcarce for any great length of time, by the dif- 
ficulty of making it, and at as cheap a rate as in 
France. Their population inclines to a rapid en- 
creafe, ^nd the confumption of fait may be efti- 
mated at twenty pounds a head; it is at leaftupon 
this footing in France, in places where fait is made. 
The three millions of inhabitants which the Unit- 
ed States contain at prefent, confume therefore, 
fixty million pound weight of fait, without reck- 
oning that which is given to cattle, and that em-» 
ployed in felting provifions; of which a great 
quantity is cpnfunied in the United States, and 
with which ?hey will carry on a commerce more 
and more cpnfiderable: I will not at prefent go 
into a calculation of the immenfe riches which the 
•furniihing of piade fait to foreign population con- 
tinually increafing, woijld produce to France. I 
ought to guard againft exaggerations : it* may how- 
ever, be forefeen, that a cpnlider(ible part of the 

• See OlfervoitoHS on^ the di munition of the numier. offaihrs in 
france^ anc(ott the me/fns of, encreafing them,; 

The auihpr of this wor^ had a pare in the 'adminlflratioa Ui the 
mod happy tinotts, a^d ha,d. the Feputacioii of a man very V /t41 id* 
formed in public affairs. 

. R 4 State* 
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States of the North will never make any fait. It is 
therefore poflible that French fait may have a pre- 
ference among them, as being cheaper, and more 
within their reach : the population of thefe States 
will be more rapid than that of the others, and the 
commerce more varied and extenfive. 

But are reafons wanting to abolifh the monopoly 
of fait? If this monopoly hasdeftroyed more than 
twenty thoufand failors who were employed in the 
fait trade, it is undoubted, but they will be again 
produced, with the fait pits which it deftroyed? If 
it changes the quality of fait, fo as to render it im- 
poflible to be known again, and to make it per- 
nicious to health ; is it doubted, that in reftoring it 
to univerfal commerce, it would not again become 
fuch as nature, aided by free induftry, gives it to 
us, that is white, agreeable, and pure ? If it produces 
to the State a revenue, which has been fucceflively 
tranfpofed into an impoft, deftrudive of the con- 
fumption, is it doubted, that better calculations, fa- 
vourable to confumption, would not conciliate 
every interefl: ? Le us except, however, the inter* 
eft of monopoly i an intereft defpicable in its prin- 
ciple and proceedings, and pernicious in its confe- 
quences ; and which every honeft man ought to 
deteft, and every government to profcribe. I can 
add nothing to the reafons which the author of the 
Memoir I have quoted, gives for deftroying the 
monopoly of fait -, may it produce a happy and per- 
manent reform! 

SEC- 
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SECTION XV. 

General Considerations on the Catalogue 
OF French Importations into the United 
States. 

I WILL, extend no farther the lift of articles, 
which French commerce may furnifti to the United 
States : there are many others which I omit, becaufe 
the bounds of my work will not permit me to ex- 
amine any more than the principal ones. The in- 
telligent reader will fupply the reft : I have faid 
enough to Ihew the importance of which this com- 
merce may be to France. 

If faith be given to the calculations of Lord 
Sheffield, and of other political writers, it appears, 
that the amount of the exportations of Great Bri- 
tain into fite America, was upon an average, cal- 
culated upon three years, taken before 1773, near 
three millions Sperling, upwards of feventy-two 
millions of livres tournois. How much will it in- 
creafe in following the progreffion of population, 
and clearing of lands ? It is efpecially for this future 
ftate of things, that France ought to prepare her 
means. 

Let it be alfo obferved, that this commerce em- 
ployed feven or eight hundred veflels, and about 
ten thoufand failors* 

' Ought 
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Ought . France to let flip fo important a com-* 
merce, and a nieans fo natural of fupporting her 
marine? For withou? commerce there can be no 
marine. It is a forced ftate, which does not laft a 
long time. Has not fhe, as I have already proved, 
in the richnefs of her foil, in a variety of her manu- 
fadtures, in the low price of her workmanfhip, in 
the induftry and tafte of her inhabitants, in her po- 
pulatipn, and in the fituation of her ports, an in- 
finity of means, fufficient to eftablifti in America a 
folid and extenfive commerce, without having any 
thing to fear from a foreign concurrence, or being 
obliged to ftrive to fupprefs it? It muft be conti- 
nually repeated, that if it be wifhed that peace 
jhould reign upon the earth, the words preference^ 
and competition, which are frequently fignals of dif- 
cord, muft be ufed with circumfpeftion. Why fliould 
there be any jealoufy with refpeft to this commerce? 
In the courfe of time, independent America will 
offer a field wide enough for all the European ma-, 
nufaftures. 

But if this comndcrce is to be advantageous to 
France, this, maxim, which I have fought to incul- 
cate every where, muft not be loft fight ofj to io 
that which is proper i all is not proper for her: fhe. 
muft not therefore, have the mad ambition of em- 
bracing every thing; it muft firft be feen, what 
eftabliftiments the United States will be induced to 
make, as long as there fhall be lands to clear; and 
on the other hand it muft be confidered, what we 

can 
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can fiirnifli them With, whether it be of our prqdup* 
tions or manufaftul-es. 

If on both fides tl^ey do not attach themfelves tq 
follow rigoroufly the nature of things ^ if the Ame- 
ricans wjU at once undertake that which is proper 
for a new people, vigorous, eftablifhed io vaft 
counfries, and that which among an ancient peor . 
pie is the fruit of their corruption and luxury^ and ' 
cfpecially of their weaknefs and degradation, occar 
£pned by great cities : if, on their part, the French 
^ill give to the Americans, taftes and wantg which 
•they have not, and which they ought, in their a^ftual 
fituation, to put away : I dare foretell, that their 
commercial connexions, will become precarious, 
their fpeculations frequently uncertain, and thei^f 
lofles numerous. 

It will be obferved, that I return frequently to the 
nature of things ; the attention cannqt be too often 
turned tp Jt- Whether it be prefumption, envy, 
or ignorance, men are Angularly difpofed tego 
from, or not to know this nature of things : yet it 
is, as I have already obferved, the only rule which 
ought to guide commercial people, in their (pecu- 
lations and governments, in their regulations, if 
they pcrfift ip majjing them. 

It muft not be believed, diat this nature cxifts, 
becaufe, one or two refemblances or circumftanccs 
appear, which feem at firfl: fight tq announce its 
prefence : fpr in^ance, it would be a great error to 
Jpdieve, that a people can work up cyery thing 
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which grows about it: all that is under its hand; 
that if it gathers wool, hemp, flax, and filk, it 
ought to keep thefe materials to manufadhire them. 
This fyflem in a rifing ftate, would exhauft the 
refources of its population. It is to this fyflem, 
that are due, thofe afflifting inequalities of for- 
tune, remarkable in extenfive kingdoms, every 
part of which was invited to profperity ; every in- 
dividual born to be happy, where , neverthelefs, 
deferts are feeh on one fide, and men crouded one 
againft another on the other;* riches are accumirf. 

lated 

• It 16 remarked that the'celebrated Do£tor Franklin fuppofcs, ia 
t judicious pamphlet, publifhed to diifuade ufelefs people, from going 
to America, fuch as nobles, traders, and arti(ls,that there is too great 
a plenitude in Europe ; it is an idea which he had already manifeft- 
ed in 1751, inhis Obfervations upbn Population, addrelTed to the 
Royal Society of London. " The principal part of Europe," faid 
he, ** is fully furni(hed with labourers and artifans, and confequent- 
** ly its population cannot bo much incrcafed." — ^This is an error? 
Europe is far from being full, Hnce there are on all (ides immenfe 
defe ts, which wait but for hands to become fruitful ; fince in cul- 
tivated countries but few individuals are feen, who in order to live, 
over do themfelves with work. Princes through vanity, and mini* 
fiers too much courtiers, have created and encouraged ellabliOiments, 
and a' kind of induftry which ihould not have refulted but from too 
great a fullnefs ; which has never exifted in the country parts. It 
has been fuppofed, that like as in cities, too great a fullnefs exified 
in the country; this is the caufe of the error. It is this error into 
which the miflionaries from China fell, who feeing men in great 
numbers upon the banks of rivers and in cities, multiplied them upoa 
paper, fuppofing them to exift in the immenfe interior deferts, where 
a few miferable coloniftt are fcarcely feen to wander. 

6 This 
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lated in cities,- or in fome cantons, and naifery in 
whole provinces ; here a fickly ^ aftivity, there a 
complete palfy. Of what ufe therefore, is experi- 
ence, if the independent Americans do riot open 
their eyes to the efFe6ts of European madnefs ? Will 
they imitate the example of Ruffia, where it feems 
as if it were feared, leaft produ6tion3, taftcs and 
eftablifhments, which mark the decline of ftates, 
fliould not be fufficiently advanced? 

I repeat, that as long as hands are infufficient 
to cultivate the earth, and take care of the flocks, it 
is abfurd to take tliem from that occupation. — 
Europe has the fpirit of manufaftures ; independent 
America ought to have that of cultivating lands: 
this is the ftate of things, upon which commerce 
ought to be eftabliflied and combined. 

I do, and ought to infifl upon thefe obfervations, 
becaufe the reading of American papers proves to 
me, that notwithftanding general infights, enough 
is not yet known in the United States, neither, o^ 
the principles which muft form connexions with 
Europe, nor of the terrible inconveniencies attach- 
ed to manufaftures. I perceive that an ill under- 
ftood avarice longs to fet them up, and reproaches 

This chimera of too great a pUnitude fhould be inccffanily com- 
bated, becaufit it ferves to fupport the prejudices of oppreflion.— • 
It indicates thac'aii is well, — that all goes on well fince every part is 
peopled, fince iill corners are inhabited. The confidence of Kings 
is deceived by thefe falfe appearances of population : afterwards they 
attach a great confidciation to ihtta, and their confciences rcpofe upon 
the ilkifioo, 

die 
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the different legiflatures with their indifference^ 
This indifference is wife, at leaft, as far as relates to 
all manufaftures which are connefted with a life of 
hufbandry, and which fuppofes the exiftcnce, ne- 
ceflity and habitation of cities. 

The fartie arguments which prove the iteceffity 
of making iiockings, family linen, &e. at home^ 
are applied without diftinftion to cloths, filks, and 
the moft complicated and pernicious manufadlures*- 
The example of England is continually quoted; 
manufactures, fay they, are the bafis of her proP^ 
perity. It is not obferved, that the circumftancea 
of the United States, are abfolutely different fronnk 
thofe of England; or that it would be folly in 
the firfty to undertake what the laft is forctd 
to do. 
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t)f the Articles which Independent America muyfutnljb iH 
return for Importations /rom Franca 

i 

A RRIVED at this part of n\y work, J cannot 
■ -^ do better than confign to it the letter addref- 
fed by M. de Calonn6lo Mr. JefFerfon, Minifter 
Plenipotentiary, from the United States of Ame- 
rica*, as it announces the intention of govern* 
ment to favour a commerce^ of wWch I will en- 
deavour to fhew the importance. 

It appears by this letter^ that there are alreadj^ 
four free ports opened in France to the Americans; 
that the means of rendering duties on exportation 
lefs burdenfome to this commerce are now under 
conOderation 3 that cuftoms and admiralty duties^ 
payable by an American veffel on entering the 
ports of France^ are to be reduced and fubjed:ed 
to a fimple method of colleftion, free from abufes; 
that the entry of tobacco, whale-oil, and fper* 
maceti, is favoured by difpoGtions, which aie not 

in 

.^ Ste the letter at the end of the rolume; 
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in truth To extenfive as commerce would require, 
but whofe execution will necel&rily bring on an 
extenfion. 

The letter frwn M. de Calonne. announces far- 
ther, that the duties of entry oh different kinds of 
pot-afli^, on beaver fkins and fur, on raw hides, on 
lliip timber, on new vefTels, on trees, (hrubs, and 
feeds of trees, are abolifhed ; alfo thoife on the ex- 
portation of books and paper of every kind, 
deftined to the United States, and that the duties 
on brandy are generally abolilhed ; that fuppref- 
fions of the fame kind have been made in favour of 
the wines of Bourdeaux and Guienne, as I have 
already remarked, and that government grants 
facilities for their exportation. 

^ Finally, fpeedy encouragements, to the commerce 
of furs and Ikins, and to the importation of rice 
from Carolina. 

We muft not be lurprized, if in paffing to a new 
ftate of things, the paces be flow and meafured. 
The Ihackles of the fifcal are met with at every ftcp. 
Commerce is every where embarrafled by them. 
After having removed the obftacles which they 
threw in the way, there ftill remains fome prgudices 
to conquer j habitude is yet to be changed j many 
different interefts to conciliate, confequences: to 
guard Agiinft, and inconveniencies to. prevent: ift 
is true, the inconveniencies will be but momentary, 
but their firft effeft will ever be embarrafli.ig. Th^ 
eyes a long time deprived of U-ht, canaot enjoy- 

it 
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it- in the moment of being .opened* Let us once 
more praifc the wifdom of the minifter, who, wilh- 
ing for good, does it with circumfpeftion ; this 
willingnefs alone, announced by fafits, muft be 
very encouraging to the free Americans. 

Lord. Sheffield has enumerated the articles which 
the Uniiecf States have at prefent, to give in ex- 
change for merchandize, which is carried to them 
from Europe. This enumeration prefents the fame 
motives of encouragement to the commerce of 
France, as to that of England, and, in many re- 
fpefts, ftill greater. Tobacco, pot-afh, iron, 
naval timber, and provifions of every kind ; flax- 
feed, rice, flower^ whale oil, fpermaceti, the pro-, 
duftions of the great filhery ; tar, veffels, furs, 
indigOj &c. arc every where great articles of com- 
merce, and already fiifficient, by interior con- 
fumption, and the different combinations of ex- 
terior commerce, to pay for a great quantity of 
the produdtions of the foil and worklhops of 
France.* 

L I will 

* Lord ShefReld ha« made a ti(t of the difl^erettt articles imported 
inro th« Bniiil) lilands, from the different provinces of North Ame- 
rica, and from the iilinds of Newfoundland^ Bahama and Berma- 
das, ftom the beginning of the year 1770,10 that oF the year i77i« 
This li0 prefents a re£uk of eighty.-fix inillipnf of livres tournois. 
In the t^ble of the fame importations, but confined to that part of 
America which forms the United States, thefe importations amount 
10 upward* of thirty >(iK millions of Uvres a year, from 1771 to 
17751 in^lufive, The^B eftiinatioiis ar^ made according to the ac« 
•Wttats taken from the American CuHom-houfes. 
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I will tjcat biit of a few bf-thefe articles on ac* 
count of the particular attention which thiey all 
merit* 



S fi C T I O N U 

T O B A C C 0« 

Of aH the articles which France may procure 
from the United States^ tpbacco is the moft ira- 
pQortant one to the inhabitants of the two countries. 
if It cannot be ckflcd with our moft urgent ne* 
ceflitiesy it follows them ib clofe^ that excepting 
cafes wherein a deprivation of it is an efFed of dif- 
guft, it ordinarily difcovers the laft degree of 
mifery^ 

We nraft not be furpritcd at its general ufe« 
The man greedy of &nfations, has found one lively 
enough in tobacco: it is perhaps the only one 
which he can enjoy at pleafure without injuring his ' 
healthy diminifhing his ftrength, or iuipending his 
work or meditations. Tobacco awakens the mind 
agreeably, and obfervers who have remarked the 
innocent pleafure, the ipeci^s of inftantaneous 
comfort, which a little tobacco procures to a poor 
man, borne down by the weight of affliftion, have 
always wiflied that fo fimple an enjoymenf fliould 
be improved and beccroe lels and lefs expenfi ve i 

and 
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luid they cannot reflcft withoitt hotwron the crime 
of* that fifcal mduftry, which, hardened by mono* 
poly to encreaie its profits^ adulterates fnuffvib 
much, as to make it pernicious to health* 

The Gonfumption of tobacco muft therefore be-* 
Coftie more and more confiderable^ aftd the com-» 
merceof this leaf, already very irriportant,. can^ 
not be decreafcd but by the diminution of its cul- 
tivation, by the fhackles of monc^y, and the 
iacrifices which monopolifers make to infure their 
pit>fits* 

The cultivation of tobaccoj is by no meaM 
proper for the European States, which have ac^ 
quired population enough to cultivate all thM 
good lands ; the reafon of this is clear. 

The foil of thefe ftates is almoil: generally charge 
ed with coniiderablc taxes. The labot^irer <^uinof 
think of them, without anxioufly meafuring the 
quantity of his work, which they abforb at his ex- 
pence, and his greateft hq)e is in w^ting for th< 
revoluti(Mi of the year, without h^ng encreafed 
his mifery by debts. He fighs fof a chwge of 
fituation, and in this deplorable ftate> h^ hears 
cities cried up, the fortunes made therein by com* 
merce, arts, fervitude, and profeflions of every 
kind. He fees but the favourable fide, the fad 
reverfe is concealed from him; he eafily believes> 
that if he could but become ^n inhabitant <^ a. 
city, he ihould avoid impoils, and a lels painful 

L % labour 
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laboiir would produce him an hundred times as 
much as h|s plough is wordi to him. 

This ftatc of things cannot be favourable to 
country population ; on the contrary, there mufl 
telult from it a tendency to depopulation more or 
lefs near at hand, and confequently to a fterility.of 
lands, or to their leaft produ&ions* Yet it is im- 
portant to each of the principal European Hates, to. 
gather from its own foil a lufficient quantity of 
proviHons neccflary to fubfiftence, not to be 
obliged to have recouHe to ftrangcrs ; therefore 
they ought to be careful to prefcribe all cultivation, 
whofe produftion f^rwcs neither for food not rai- 
ment. 

Tobacco^ought to be fo much the more included 
in this {^rofcription^ as its cultivation does' not 
profper but in the beft lands, and that it foon ex-» 
haufts them, unleis they be abundantly manured. 
Already poffeffing a foil which might be better em- 
ployed in thft'produftion of articles of the firft ne- 
ceility, tobacbp. deprives the neighbouring foil alio 
of its part in fhe divifion of manure. 

Therefore, thofe fpeculators were dosceived, 
who, animated with good views, and regretting 
the confiderable fums remitted abroad to pay for 
tgbacco, defired that its cultivation ihould become 
national. The fifcal fpeculation oppoled this in 
France ; which is a good it has produced amoi^ 

the 
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the many evtls with which it may be re- 
proached.* 

. The difadvantage of the culture of tobacco is 
already perceived, by the independant Americans^ 
who have hitherto fumilhed the greateft part of the 
tobacco confumed in Europe. 

: The Virginians plant no more of it, except in 
lands which they clear. The too great abundance 
of nourilhing moifture> by which the low lands af« 
particularly diftinguiftied, notpermitting them to fow 
a new foil with grain proper for food, they plant to* 
t^cco in it for the firft two or three years. The pro- 
duction, aided by the extreme fertility of the foil, is 
then advantageous : it ceafes to be fo, the moment the 
nouriftiing moifture becomes lefs abundant? if after 
this, habitude or ignorance makies the Virginians 
continue in the culture of tobacco^ its produAion 
does not pay his expences; his flaves badly fed, cx- 
hauft their ftrength by labour, become more painful ; 
children perifh on the drained breafts of the. negro 
women, worn out with fatigue; the.maftcr, far 
from having it in his power to encreafc his enjoy- 

L 3 ments, 

^ This error of feme writers^ who sure authomie»y comet with* 
out doui't, from their bdi(ying» that there are lands which arc pro- 
per to this produfkion only : but all lands proper for the production 
of tobacco, are more (o for that of articles of the firft ncceffity. - If 
the Alfaciens have not yet abaodooed this cul(ivatioQ» if ihey hoait 
tyen of it, it is becaufe the facility of fmuggliiig raifes the price of 
tobacco conliderably among them. But thegeocxal admioiftrafior of 
a.kingdom ought to atticb no confideration to a kke profit^ circiim- 
fcribcd within a pto\rincc. 
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ments^ and to diftribute happinefs around iiim, 
contradls debts, and mifcry prcfently falls upon his 
poffeflions, which offer nothing but the image of 
4evaftation caufed by fire or an eneniy. 

Such is the effeft of the cultivation qf tobacco, 
as foon as it can be no longer carried on in new 
lands; entirely fertilized by the remains of that 
Vegetable matter, coUefted in thofe defert countries 
for a long fucceflion of ages. 

Therefore, Virginia, which formerly produced 
ei^ty thqufand hoglheads of tobaccO,* produces nq 

more 

* A hogihead of (obacpo weighs feven hundred pounds ; a Vir-r 
gtaiaa wholly employed in this culture, can fcarcely reap a hogf- 
hjKulQf.ity if he cultivates cora enough for his own nourilhnieAt 
9nd that of his family; the hoglhead produces him aen pounds Vir-! 
ginia^mooey: he muftbuy with this fum, his own cloachs, thofe of 
his Camilyy and many other neceffaries. Therefore, fo far is be 
ftoin gaining* that he runs in d^bt. On the contrary, a Viiigintftn 
who cultivates com, reaps a hundred buibels of it in the place of « 
hog(head of tobacco, ^d thefe hundred bu(hels produce him thirtj 
pounds Virgmia money ; befides, with this cultivation he may have 
Indisn corn, forrage, l(c* may feed pigs and cattle, and may falc 
provifions. Therefore every thing proffers in the poiTelSon of « 
Virginian labourer. The negroes are well fed, cloathed and very 
liealthy 3 thofe ot the planters are in the oppofite extreme, the cul- 
tivation of tobacco^ leaving them Qo repofe, and offering no recora^ 
pence, foon wMrs them out. 

The Virginians who cultivate corni e^ifily pay taxes, and are en<» 
abled to dt&harge their debts. Thofe who cultivate nothing but to-i 
bacco, pae impoftt with difficulty, and are overwhelmed with 
dtbt. Tile (^me AsLtp of icings exiftt in ^Maryland, and in Sduth 
Carolina^ where^ in a very little time, nothing will be feen but a 
few cobacco plants, cultivated about habitations, as in fome flate 
of Ae North* \?ber«in thi» little culture is abandoned to the <iegroes j 
aa a reward oir a» pnco^r8|;em^nt. 4 
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iBRore than die half of that quanttity^ and ^though 
peace has a little fc-animated the culture pf th^ 
tobacco leaf by an encreaie of price, it does oat 
incline lefs to decad/ency, by the incpnteftable ad- 
vantage which the Virgmians find at prefent, in ' 
prefering to it the culture of wheat, Indian cornj 
Uemp, cotton, &ccl 

Thia experience is decifive for France, whttc 
none of thofe rich lands are known, which may be 
prepared as in America* to produce com by a firft 
cultivation of tobacco. It is therefore the iimreft 
of France to get tobacco from abroad, but it muft 
be paid for by her manufa&ures : fhe may cnjpy 
this advantage more fully with £ree America than 
with any other country, i will not repeat the 
Feafons of it; I will obferve only, that the free 
Americans, having an immeofe extent of luxda 
which cannot be cleared but in the courfeof ieveral 
centuries, muft have for a long time to come, 
tobacco to fend to Europe, fince this jnrodu&ioii 
pays with ufury the expenccs of clearing. 

It is true, that the cultivation of tobacco ia 
Anierica, muft be farther and farther from the fea, 
and that the expences of carriage may become la 
confiderahle, as to make its exportation to Europe 
no longer advantageous. 

But different coniiderations place this epocha at 
a diftance j firft, in cultivating tobacco in none but 
abfolutely new lands, the cultivation is much \dk 
(xpenfiye, and the produce coafiderably Qiore 

L 4 abundant! 
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abundant ; confequently it will coft much lefs in % 
new foil, than when the foil requires more labour 
and manure. Secondly, America interfectcd in 
every direftion by rivers and Uk^s, has infinite rc- 
fources for rendering water carriage every where 
eafy, and confequently never expenfive; It is eafy 
to multiply canals, and confequently communica-* 
' tions r no part of the world is fo much favoured 
in this refpeft as America. Thirdly, The banks of 
the Ohio and the MiflifTippi, offer immenfe lands 
to be cleared ; the Ohio, falls into the Miffiffippi, 
which falls in its turn into the feaj thefe two rivers 
arc almoft every where navigable, and the lands 
near them, produce already excellent tobacco, and 
will continue todofo for a long time.* 

Fourthly, If the price of tobacco Ihould be en- 
creafed by the difficulty of cultivation, France 

would 



• We cannot figh too much at that narrow policy of Spain, 
which would (hut out the free Americans from all commuoication 
with the fea by the Midilfippi. How is it, that (he cannot perceive, 
that her mercantile interefls invires her, on the contrary, to favour 
this navigation, by erre^^ing (lore houfes upon the banks of thi& 
rivernear to its mouth } Is ihe ignorant of th« advantages of de« 
pofitories? And with rcfpeft to her political intereft, is there a 
greater one for her in thefe countries, than to make hetfelf imme- 
diately neceiTary to American eftaWifliments, within the reach of 
the Ohio? Muft ihe wait till they adopt other means > What will 
be gained by creat^iig difcontent among a free people ? If it be wifli- 
ed that thefe people ihould not become powerful, they muft be de^ 
ftroyed; and if this barbarity belongs not to the eighteenth century, 
it is DcceHary to maHe friends of them. Expedients in politics arc 
^hiidiih and vain. 
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would not feel the difference, if the free Ameri- 
cans preferring the cultMrc, , continued to want 
European manufadlures, and gave the preference to 
ihofe of France. According to this fyftem, the 
exchange of merchandize manufadured in France 
for the produdions of the foil of America, m^f 
be ftill made with advantage, if even tliefe pro- 
ductions were fold in France below the firft coft in 
America. We have long feen the French conn- 
merce of the Levant produce great profits, al- 
though the merchandize brought in return, was 
fold lefs dear in France, than it coft at the place 
even where it was produced. This circumftance 
ftill exifts* 

Therefore the fpeculation, moft to the intereft of 
the French government, is to take as much tobacco 
as France can confiime from the free Ameri'can3, 
and pay for it with her manufadures. The . to- 
bacco leaf, of which the farmers general have the 
cxclufive fale, produces to the king a neat revenue 
of twenty-eight or twenty-nine millions of livres, 
and to obtain this, tpbacco has been raiicd to a 
price beyond a poffibility of encreafmg it, without 
caufing greater contraband, or running the rifk of 
diminiihing the confumption. Yet government 
ought to cxped to be fboner or later folicited to 
augment the price of tobacco ; for it is probable, 
that it will become dearer in the places where it if^ 
produced. Now the neceffity of this augmenta- 
tion will be prevented or retarded by receiving this 

article, ' 
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ardcle, in a more dircft manner, in exchange for 
the produce of manufa£hires ; moreover, all things 
equal, the advantage^ which the laft would receive, 
would replace a diminution in the revemie, by a^ 
great an improvmcnt in its other branches. 

But this defirablc exchange cannot exift under 
the prefent management. The farmers general 
;ue not merchants. Contented with a certain profit 
en the monopoly, of which they pay^ dearly for the 
privilege, they concern themfelves bu| little, whe- 
ther this monopoly can be farmed in a manner 
inore or lefs favourable to the nation or not ; per- 
haps they are reftrained even in this refpeft, by the 
redudion of their profits, and by the oppofition 
more and more expenfive, which they are obliged 
to fupport againft the induftry of French fubjedls^ 
whole interefls they combat. 

The farm buys twenty-three or twenty-four mil- 
lion we^ht of tobacco, fuppofe it be thirty-three 
thoufand hogiheads, for which it expends at lead 
fcven or eight millions of livres tournois, without 
including the expences of carriage. A greater 
quantity might be lent to France by free America, 
without encreafing the price there, fince Virginia 
alone, reduced to the half of its former produftion, 
furnifhes forty thoufand hogftieads. 

This is therefore a property of almoft eight naiU 
)ions of livres in tobacco, which might be ex- 
changed for French merchandize to the fame 
amount, furi^iihed idire^ly from the States, if to^ 

bacco 
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baeco became merchantable; that is, if on arriving 
^m Amerca, it found in France feveral purchafen 
in competion with each other. 

This competion is ncceffary to free the fitters out 
of veflels, from the fear of being in the power of 
mpnopolifersj and to encourage t{iem tQ attempt 
exchanges with the Americans, 

Without fuch a competition, merchants' will 
never claft tobacco ^mong certain returns. The 
free Americans will bring it with timidity; diQ 
French will be ftill more fearfpl of buying it in 
America, and interior monopoly will make another 
fpecies of monopoly neceflary in America, even 
equally fatal to this Commerce; for if on one hand 
tobacco be neceflary to the farm, on the other it i$ 
the farm alone whicl^can fell it in France: therc-r 
fore none of it will be brought to this country but 
by an exprefs order> with which an exprefs com* 
miffioner will be always charged. 

Nothing folid can be oppofecj tp this natural 
confequence of the prefent ftate of things. En- 
couragements, premiums, free ports, depofitoriesii 
to avoid felling if the farm will not pay a proper 
price, all thefe expedients are fo many palliatives 
in which the fitters out of veflels will not twice 
confide. Wherever merchandize cannot be pur* 
chafed but by an exprefs. and privileged commif- 
fioner, it cannot arrive there, but uppn a previous 
convention made with the perfon privileged, and 
belongs no loiiger to general commerce. 

Will 
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It will be faid, that the farm muft always pay 
for the t6bacco which it purchafes ; therefore the 
fitters out of veflels, who Ihall carry our manu- 
fadures to America, will find there, drafts upon 
the farm ; they will take them in payment of their 
merchandizes, and will be able* to freight their vef- 
fels back with tobacco for the farmers oreneraL 

This anfwer will appear Ipecioiis to thofe only 
who are ignorant of that . which determines 
merchants. I have obfcrved, that whatever may 
be attempted to the contrary, the commiffion for 
purchafing tobacco for the farm, will be always 
Confided to a fingle commiffioner ; from that mo- 
ment he cannot be obliged to wait the convenience 
of the importers of French merchandize into Ame- 
rica, foi" his reimburfementa and the difpatch of 
tobacco. This commiffioner of the farm, cannot 
be prevented from previoufly forming particular 
combinations relative to his reimburfeme^ts, and to 
the employment of the advances which Ihall be 
due to him. Speculations relative to hi$ own ex* 
peditions cannot be fqrbidden him ; in a word, he 
' cannot be obliged to make his own convenience co- 
incide with that of fitters out of veffels, who will 
have to bring b^ck the produft of their merchan* 
dizes. 

It is not or\ly neceflary that thele fitters out, 
fliould have a variety of articles of return to choofe 
fj*om, hut that thefe (hould be within t;heir reach 
at the moment they are in need of them, aj^d that 



no law fhould determine their choice, but that of 
the profit after which they feek. This law is fo 
diiierent according to time, place and perfons, that 
money or bills of exchange, are often fent from 
two cities at the fame time, and from one to the 
other ; which exchange might have been made, 
without refearches and lofs of time ; inconveni- 
encies to which merchants never expofc themfelves 
voluntarily . 

It would take up too much time to enter into 
other difcufficMis : all well informed and impartial 
merchants, will agree with me, that tobacco will 
never be a commodious and ufeful article of re- 
turn, to the general commerce betaveen France and 
the United ftates, but in proportion, as it ftiall be 
rendered merchantable in' France, in all the extent 
of the expreflion, from the ntoment of its arrival, 
to that of its being put into the box of the con- 
fumer, 

. But how is tobacco to become merchantable ill 
France? How can it be taken from the hands of 
jTionopolifers,and ftill prefervethe revenue.of twenty 
eight millions, which the monoply of it produces, 
and which revenue it would be difficult to replace 
in the prefent ftate of things? This problem de-. 
ferves to be difcuffed with attention ; for if France 
wiflies to eftabliih commercial connexions of im- 
portance with America, Ihe will accomplifti this 
end fo much the more fuUv, as Ihe fhall rank to- 
I . . bacco 
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bacco in the clafs of articles wliole interior cdii^ 
fumption is not fubjedted to any monopoly. 

An examination of this queftion^ however far it 
may lead vt^, is intereiling to the two nations : it 
cannot be dilpleafing to the French government, 
for it has itfelf fo much perceivfed the neceffity of 
putting tobacco upon a merchantable footing, ta 
favour tlie opening of the commerce between 
France and the United States, that it has charged 
a particular committee, fpecially to employ itfelf 
in the confideration of tobacco under this point of 
view. 

The Marquis of la Fayette, propofed lafl: year 
in this committee, an abolition of the monopoly 
of this production. It may be eafily imagined, 
that the propofition produced warm difcu0k)ns 
with the deputies from the farm. 

The Marquifs rec^tulated their calculations^ 
smd founding upon their balls, even an eftabli{h-» 
ment of a duty on entry of thirty-two fols and ^ 
half per pound, he demonftrated that this duty 
would not only be fufficient to make good the 
twenty-eight millions to the^ State, but would pro- 
duce, befides the fix millions for the expences of 
iqUtdiion, and the prevention of contraband, a 
profit of ten per cent to die principal adminiftrator, 
and a ftill farther fum not inconfiderable. 

Afterwards, making an expofition of his own 
calculations, he demonftrated that his new fyftem 
would lead to a greater confumption of tobacco, 

that 
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that this tobacco would be at once cheaper gnd of 
a better quality, and that the kingdom would be 
delivered from the vexations and dilbrders occafion- 
ed by monopoly ; a ftill greater advantage, hither- 
to badly appropriated, even in calculating accord- 
ing to the propofed end of the,fifcal, and which was 
referved for the fenfible mind of M. de la, Fayette, 
to develope in an interefting manner. 

Let it be permitted me, to ftop for a moment 
and contemplate the new and afteding fpeAacle 
which this difcuffion prefents ; — and to addrefs to 
this young and generous Frenchman, the homages 
of that peaceful philofophy, which never adnxired 
any thing in military exploits, but the only praiie 
worthy end, that of favouring liberty, and with it 
the progrefs of light and reaibn. M. de la Fayette 
has contributed by his valour to avenge the Ameri-i 
cans; he endeavours at prefcnt to extend their 
C(»nmerce and that of his country. May he purfuc 
this ufefuf career with equal fuccefs ! 
' The general, farm rcjeded the calculations of 
M. de la Fayette, but without deftroying them. I 
regret not having it in my power to publilh herein, 
the details q£ this contradiftory difcuilion, as it is 
perhaps, the firft time that the queftion on the beft 
manner of conciliating the impoft on tobacco, with 
the liberty of its commerce has been fubmitte^ to 
" fuch preciie calculations, and my regret is fb much 
the greatcTj^ as thefe calculations would throw ^ 
light on my own. 

The 
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Th< means propofed by M. de h Fayette, Is 
dTentially the only good one to fulfil the end which 
the committee propofed to itfelf ; but I think the 
obligation impofcd on the proprietor or feller of 
tobacco in the leaf, of paying the whole duty, on 
its entry into the kingdom, brings on many in- 
conveniencies. 

In the firft place, this advance is confidcrable on 
a merchandize which is fcarcely worth the fifth 
pait of -the duty it pays; confequently it dif- 
courages and renders more difficult i>^^ purchafe of 
tobacco as an article of return. It is a great prin- 
ciple in commerce to avoid lifelefs advances, when 
even an obligation is given to return them* This 
is the defeft of Englilh dra'xbacks. 

Secondly, In this fyftem, it will be neceffary, 
in order to favour imponation, not to require duty, 
but at the moment of fending the tobacco from 
the French fea port, to the interior part of the king- 
dom, and hence refults the neceflity of edabliihing 
free ports ; but on the other hand, to reftrain 
finuggling, thefc ports muft be limited, and ftore 
houfes rigoroufly regulated, eftabliftied in each of 
them, which would Ihackle commerce in feveral 
wavs. 

Thirdly, The whole duty of tobacco required 
on its entering the kii^dom, would deprive France 
of the commerce of exporting manufafhired to- 
bacco, which (he may carry on and render con^ 
fiderable. For the method of reinxburfements of 

duties 



xiutieson the frontiers to favour this foreign com- 
hierce, cannot be proper for this kingdom ; they ' 
create many embarraflrnents, inconveniences and 
!a6ts of injuftice, which^ by the nature of things, it 
is equaily impoflible to avoid or punifli. 

The conditions of the problem are ; To find 
H means of dividing and fub-^dividing thefe thirty - Hi o 
fob and a balfy combined injuch a manner ^ as nct^ 
witbftmding tobaccos becomings merchantable ^ 4his 
dutyjhall not induce fmugglingy nor. make it necejfary 
to fay an army of infpeifors ; that it fball fuffer no< 
diminution^ nor caufe it either in the confuniption or 
qi^ality of tobacco. I think I have found the fo- 
lution : but before I hazard my ideas on the fubjeft, 
it may not be improper to anfwer to an otgedion, 
become, if not more ftrong, at leaft more cre- 
dited by the fpecies of aflent given to it in a woik 
juftiy celebrated. 

An objeftion is nrtade again ft the liberty of this 
commerce, that it eftablift>es a competition in 
purchafes made abroad, which occafions a greater 
dearnefs of the article, and confequentiy a greater 
expencc to obtain it, than if the power of pure haC- 
ing was confined to one perfon. 

But fads, and the nature of things confldered in 
their whole extent, are ahfolutely contrary to thisob- 
jeftion. It is not true even with refpeft to produc- 
tions, whofe quanity fhould be irrevocably limited ; 
for then purchafers in competition, would fboa * 
know how to unite, in order not to oppofe a fingle^ 
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offer to a fingle feller, and it frequently happens, 
that this man is the dupe of his own avidity, 
when he wilhes to abufc the fole poffeflion of 
like produftions, to give the law to purchafers. 

However it may be, tobacco is not in this fitu- 
ation ; it is a produftion of which the quantity is 
unlimited ; it may be reduced or encreafed accord- 
ing to the convenience of the cultivator. If there 
be but little demand, the price will be lowered, 
and the culture will 'diminifh, as foon as this fall 
of price eflentially attacks the profit of the culti- 
vator ; if the demand be confiderable, it will raifc 
the price ; thi^ will augment the culture by the 
allurement of profit, and this augmentation will 
not be long in re-eftablilhing moderation in the 



* 



price 

This is the immutable law of aftion and re- 
aftion, in the produce and confumption of articles 
of commerce. Give them entire liberty, and the 
quantity of produdions will be always in fuch a 

pro- 



* Whencvef exceptions arc, or may hereafter be made to this 
rule, you will find, that liberty is reftraincd by fome attempt, more 
or iefs concealed or feared. It is a voluntary or an involuntary 
mrfunderftanding of this fubje^i which eternalizes the queftion on 
the liberty of the commerce of grain. It Teems as if men were 
afVaidxof being accounted ignorant, in drawing no corollaries but 
£rom the (imple nature of things. It might be faid, that in matters 
of political oeconomy, the human mind cannot receive honour 
from its conceptions, but in proportioif to their diitance from tlie 
i^lle8 of arithmstio. 
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j)roportion to.confutiiption, that the labour and 
advances neceflary to the prodiiftion, will never 
fail to render profits nearly equal to the reafonable 
wants of the labourer and fubfcrib'er. 

If fome momentary exceptions Jire made to thiis 
law, it is from an ignorance br diflimulation of 
their real c|ufes, that fpe'cious arguments are drawii 
againft the law itfelf. It is clear, for inftance, that 
if the inftant> wherein the privileges of a company 
ceafes, has not been forcfeen, the concburfe of 
merchants who immediately divide among them 
the comnierce of this company, caufesi in the 
country where purchafes are made, a rife in the 
price of merchandise; which was bought before 
by none biit privileged perforis j biit this avidity^ 
which makes each of the new jomer^ wilh to have 
as great a ihare as poflible^ does not abandon them 

, when it is neceflary to fell V and the dilfdvantageouk 
competition which they enter into again with each 
Other at the iale, fdon teaches therh what bounds 
they ought to prefcribe to therhfelves in future; It 
happens alfo^ that liberty reftored, difcoters the 
means df a greater confumptioni arid that this 
circumftante keeps up high prices • but this dear-^ 
riels continues no longer than the time necef- 
faiy to reduce the produdion, to thfc propor- 
tion bf the new cohfumptidn, and thoie who 
know Thtn and things^ knov<r that the moment 
is never long in coming. But when the end of ^ 

' a monopoly is forefeen^ when it is tertain that 
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it will not be renewed, it happens almoft conftant-i 
ly, that, in countries where purchafes were made 
for it, great preparations are made for the moment 
of liberty, and fuch as furpafs even the quantities 
which can be bought by the different competitors, 
who fucceed the privileged compaay, and then 
no augmentation of price is felt. • 

Let thofe who refill evidence on this matter,* 
confider the general ftate of foreign importations: 

the 



* In fa£t, the want of competition in purchafing, moH common* 
ly prevents its being cSc^cd at a low price. It cannot be denied, 
that manufa^urers, as well ^s cultivators^ are naturally, inclined to 
produce more than the demands of purchafers requke, however 
great their numbers may be, as foon as the left are in competition; 
It mud be equally ackno§r]ege4» tl^at manufa£^urers and cultivators 
confine their produ£^ions widiin the quantities required when they 
are afraid of tht law of a (ingle purchafer^ for they have but this 
means of efcaping his tyranny, and this circumilance tends necef- 
farily to fupport high prices, becaufe there is lefs produce than de- 
mand; confequently the quefiion is decided againft privileged 
companies. : ^ 

Into what a (late of mifery had the £ngli(h reduced Mk^d, is 

' withholding from it exterior commerce } The manufa6lurers fear- 

.ing the tyranny of the Engl i(h, the only purchafers or confumers, 

foon deferted their work(hops, and the few who perfevered, fold . 

for Interior confumption, bad merchandize at a high price, and of 

ivhich they were Aill afraid of making too great a quantity. 

The fertile countries of Bengal and Indo(lan, tend to this decay^ 
by the natural effe6^ of the monopoly by the £a(l Intlia Company* 
Fine linens and fine muflins are as fcarce there, as they were 
formerly abundant. Still, if thefe companies, which carry their 
deftruflivc influence to the place of produftion, favoured the na- 
tional manufa£tures by the high price they demand, interior good 
would perhaps refuit from exterior evil ; but they are indefiitigable 

in 
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the articles of this exportation left to the liberty of 
. commerce, are in a much greater number than 
thofe which are enveloped in monopoly. There- 
fore an artificial dearnefs abroad is to be remarked, 
in every thing which cannot be bought but in com-, 
petition, as .a little dearnefs is feen at home in 
every foreign produdlion fold by monopolifers. 
Yet experience proves die contrary, A great 
number of merchants purchafe abroad in competi- 
tion, to fell again in France, many kinds of firft 
materials neceflary to her manufadlures, . or for 
other habitual confumption^, and it does not ap- 
pear, that this competition in buying, renders them 
more dear, than falaries, advances, intcrefts and 
piofits fufficient to give exiftencc to thefe materials. 
If it were again objede^, thait thefe materials are 
no more than fupplements to thofe which France 
herfelf prod\ice3, arid that confequently this interi- 
or pfodudlion eftablifhed a counterpoife, which 
prevents too great a dearnefs of the foreign pro- 
dudlion ; I would anfwer, that there are materials 
confumed in France, to which this counterpoife 
cannot be applied, and yet, which offer nothing 
extraordinary in the price at which they are bought 
abroad. 

Let 

in their general oppofition to every thing which may create obflacles 
to their avidity* There is no experienced perfon but doubts, for 
.inftance, that the French manufa£turer has everything to fear from 
the nevr J£aft India privileged company, 
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. Let me add, that although the cultivation of 
tobacco were profcribed in France, which it ought 
to be, there would foon be tobacco in the kinor- 
dom, and which would come from other 'countries 
befides America, if the liberty of buying:^- given 
in the United States, to every fitter out of a veC= 
fel, caufed there a fenfible encreafe in the price of 
that leaf; for the Eaft of Europe offers alfo im- 
menfe countries, where civilization extends itfelf 
and where it will be convenient for a long time, to 
cultivate tobacco as in America. 

No, the partizans of the liberty of: commerce, 
who affirm, that this liberty alone, produces, not 
only the moft juft proportions between qualities 
and demands, but ftill the moft equitable pricey 
are not led away by thefozverof words ^ with which 
they have been too lightly accufed. They have in 
their favour, fafts, logic, and leffons of experi'^ 
cnce.-f- 

Con- 



* The reader will recoIlcQ;, that the liberty of buying, is no* 
thing without the liberty of felling. Every fitter out of a velTel, 
xnay buy tobacco in America and bring it to France, but he cannot 
fell it there except to the general farm, which is an equiyalent to a 
prohibition from buying, a prohibition more religiouily obferved 
than any others for it is, pronounced by the intereft of the fitter out 
of the vefTel* 

t If the fyflem of liberty has not yet prevailed, it is becaufe per- 
ferverance and a great habitude of obfervation and refle6lion are ne- 
ceflary to eftablifh it. Without this habitude, it is difficult in the 
train of afiairs^ to trace all the equivocal circumflances which be* 
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Convinced therefore, that the fyftem of liberty 
of conunerce, unites every thing in its favour, and 
is prejudicial to po interefts but thofe of monopoly, 
I will hy open my idea, however imperfed: it may 
be, on the manner of colkfting the duty of entry 
on tobacco in leaf, propofed by the Marquis of la 
Fayette.* 

The more a duty impofed on a produdlion is 
confiderable, the more it induces fraud ; and fraud 
is, in this cafe, fo much the more fcducing, and 
fo much the greater and more difficult to reprefs, 
as the firft coft of tobacco is inconfiderable com- 
pared with the duty. A pound of tobacco, put 
into a ftate of f^l^ tp the confumer, cofts fcarcely 

twelve 



long, fometimes to the intrignos of monopoly^ but, for the mod 
part, to the falfe notions and regulating mania from which no com* 
piercial nation has yet known how to preferve itfelf j circumftances 
which the partifans of the poerciye fyfJttm do not fail to quote freely 
as the effefls of liberty. 

* Without doubt, a dire6( impoft would be preferable to all the(e 
inventions, which, however happy they may be, will always have 
great inconveniences, from which a dire£^ impoft would be exempt. 
Without doubt the impoft on tobacco, however it may be boailed of 
is at the bottom a territorial impoHcion, whofe double and treble 
clifguife charges it on land, without bringing into the State coffers, 
as much as it pays for that purppfe. Bi|t is the gre^t revolution 
which will place the jmpoft imm^^diately upon its proper bafis near 
at hand ? It i? permitted to doubt of it; and in the mean time, by 
tndeavouriiig to give to fome impofts, forms which may be con 
ciliated with the liberty of commerce, is working to diminiih the 
weight of impofts of every kind ; for the refourccs which this 
liberty has to enrich the State are infinite, 

M 4 
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twelve fols to the general farm, whilft the con- 
fumer pays four livres for it. Confequently it 
leaves a profit of fixty-eight fols. Can a grpater 
allurement be thrown out to fmuggling? How 
many genteel profeflions are lefs lucrative th^i . the 
fraudulent one of tobacco? Isitfurprifing that it 
has been necelTary to ereft gibbets to fuppfefs it, 
and that thefe rigours, a thoufand times more 
criminal than the offence, have ,always been ufc- 
kfs? 

The general farm fells about fifteen million 
weight of tobacco ; thefe fifteen millions fuppofc, 
on account of the decreafe in the manufafture, 
that the farm buys twenty-three million four hun- 
dred thoufand weight in the leaf: it is this tobacco 
in the leaf, which, M. de la Fayette propofed, to 
fubjcift to a duty on fntry of thirty-two fols and a 
half per pound ; and it is this duty which would 
produce thirty-eight million one hundred and 
eighty thoufand five hundred livres tournois; from 
which, . taking thirty millions for the king, there 
would remain \4pwards of eight millions for the 
cxpences of managing this new fyftem, and for the 
emoluments of the farmers or regiffeurs.* 

Therefore it is feen at firft fight, that M. de la 
Fayette propofed a fimple regimen, which, in 

rendcr- 



* Theexpenc^s of the general farm on tobacco^ do not amount 
to fix millions : it does expend fporc than eight even in its oppofi- 
tipn to fpttugglers. ., 
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rendering to free commerce tobacco, would hav^ 
augmented, and not diminiflied, the finance which 
the ftate draws from it. 

Why had his propofition no fuccefs ? of this I 
am ignorant ; but I have obferved, that this duty 
left ftill too powerful an allurement to fmuggling. 
Therefore, it creates a neceflity of preferving a 
great cftablifliment of guards deftined to prevent 
fraud. This neceflity has undoubtedly furniftied 
the general farm with a Ipecious pretext for reje6t- 
ing the change. 

In fact, as foon as guarding is neceflary, and 
guarding at a great expence, the general farm 
having at its command an army of infpeftors, 
which would continue to be neceflary to it, after 
tobacco was taken from it, even offers an oeconomy 
in employing the fame people againfl: fmugglers of 
tobacco. But how would the farm confent to it for 
other interefts than its own? This confideration 
would put it into a fl:ate to oblige adminifl:ration to 
confide the colle&ion of this new duty to its cares ; 
and hence it is not furprizing, that a refufal to 
concur in any change joined to fome other circum- 
fl:ances, has induced government to leave things in 
their prefent fl:ate. 

It would therefore be advantageous, to give to 
the coUedion of this duty, a form which would 
infure at once the revenue to the fl^te, and render 
ufelefs the intervention of the general farm. This 
form flioul4 undoubtedly be fuch as would m^ke 

it 
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Jt the intereft of the manufadVurers and fellers of 
tobacco, 'to guard againft fmuggling, or dther- 
ways it would become to them ^, difcouraging 
fcourgc. Such i? the end whicn I have had in 
view, in the fyftem of the impoft I propofe on to- 
bacco, The reader will judge whether or not I 
have attained it. 

This fyftem offers a great advantage : it permits 
a hope that the duty even of thirty-two fols and a 
half, propofed by the Marquis of la Fayette, may 
be fome day reduced, fince in this Tyftem there is 
no need of fo high 4 duty, to procure to the ftate 
the revenue which it draws at prefent from the im- 
poft on tobacco. Neverthelefs, in order to place 
my method within the reach of comparilbn, with 
that of M- de la Fayette, as well as with that of 
the general farm, and to make the advantage of it 
perceived, I will take the fame bafis as the Mar- 
quifs has done, and begin with the dtity of thirty- ^ 
two fols and a half. ' 

Let us firft fee by what means the fmuggling 
which M. de la Fayette propofes to deftroy, will 
\)t moft furcly avoided. 

If the fmuggling of tobacco be (educing by the 
profits which it offers, it muft be agreed on the 
other hand, that it is not difficult to prevent it. 
The odour of this produftion, is ftrong enough to 
make the fmuggler fear of being betrayed-j confc- 
qiiently he can only introduce *t (lowly and ii\ 
finall quantities. • 

The 
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The true means of preventing the Tmuggling cf 
tobacco in the leaf, is to charge it with a moderate 
duty on entiy. It is heavy and bulky : the cx- 
pences andrifk^ are in diefe cafes confiderable. 
Much expence, gre^t rilk^ and little gain, are fuf- 
ficient to prevent fraud, 

Fivefols a pound duty on the entry of tobacco in 
leaf, would produce, without offering an allurement 
to fmuggling, a revenue of five million eight hundred 
thoufand livres. This moderate impoft prefents a 
double advahtage. It takes away the neceffity of 
porting odious Infpeftors on the frontiers ; and 
without aggrieving the importers of tobacco in 
leaf by great advance, it neither reftrains nor dis- 
courages the fitters out of veflels from choofing 
this production in America, for an article of ex- 
change. 

This fyftem makes the fmuggling of manufac- 
tured tobacco no longer to be feared ; for it would 
be impoffible that any manufadture of tobacco, 
Ihould be eftabliftied in the interior of the king- 
dom, if government were not willing to permit 
it. Thefe manufactures require fpace and work- 
men enough to exclude all poffibility of fecrecy. 
Therefore, any manufacture of tobacco may be 
prevented at a little expence, from being eftablifti- 
ed widiout permiftion, and this permiftion may b,c 
fold. 

The general farm has ten manufactures, which 
furnifti among them to interior fale, fifteen million 

pounds 



poundsweight of manufaftured tobacco. It has been 
fccn, that thefe fifteen millions, luppofed a purchafe 
of twenty-three million four hundred thoufand pound* • 
weight, in the leaf. In fubjedting the manufa6hi- 
rers, who fliall obtain a permiffion, to the payment 
of a fum equivalent to ten fols, for each of thefe 
pounds, there would be a produce of eleven million 
feven hundred thoufand livres ; fo that there are 
already found fifteen fols of the thirty-two and a 
half, propofed by M. da la Fayette, 

In this regimen, tobacco not mantlfadhired, de-. 
livered at the door of the« maniffjfturer would coft 
him but twenty-eight fols, eight twelfths of a pound; 
but there it acquires an encreafe of value, by the 
workmanfliip which prepares it fpr coqlumption. 

I am not fufficiently informed on this fubjedt, 
to appreciate with exadlitude this augmentation : 
It muft be compofed of the amount of the waftc 
by the manufacture of raw tobacco ; of the ex- 
pences of the manufadlurer, and of the profits due 
to him. But firft, how can this wafte be calculat- 
ed? I cannot do it but by approximation. 

It is known, that in foreign manufaftures, it is 
efteemed at no more than thirty per cent.* and I 

think. 
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* This decreafe of thirty per cent, is reduced to a trifle abroad : 
It comes from the edges of the leaf. — Thefe are hurried at the 
general farm, for reafons unknown to me : they are employed ia 
foreign manufactures.— -Pigtail tobacco is made of them, for tbt 
life of thofe who chew : fea-faring people, and the inhabitants of 
{ca pons, confume a confiderable quantity of this tobacco ; this 
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think, I do not. depart from truth, in allowing for 
the wafte, for the expences of preparation, and for 
the augmentation to be made on the duty of fifteen 
fols, already paid, which muft be found again in a 
quantity reduced by the manufafturing, nine fols, 
four-twelfths per pound of manufaftured tobacco. 
This comes therefore, to thirty fols a pound to . 
the manufafturer . 

An artick of fijch general ufe, never remains long 
in the ftorehoufe : thus, in fuppofing that the ma- 
nufafturer, takes fifteen per cent, profit, it is the 
utmoft; he may, therefore, fell his tobacco manu- 
fadhired to the retailer, at thirty-five Ibis and a half 
per pound.* 



y 



habitude is looked upon asufeful to health, at leaft, it has not hither^ 
to appeared to the contrary. Therefore the farm makes a Toluntary 
lofs of thirty per cenu on the tobacco leaf, Avbich maaufa^ttirers in 
competition would certainly not make. There are other fecrets ia 
the manufacture, the profits of which, would turn in the hands of 
competitor^, to th€ advantage of the public, and the extetilioa of 
commerce. 

* It has been feen in the preceding note, that the decrcatfc oF 
thirty per cent, is not a lofs ; but I have exaggerated this decreafc : 
for fuppofing here that the quantity of twenty-three million four 
hundred thoufand pounds weight of tobacco, produces but fifteen 
million weight manufactured ; and at thirty per cent, wafte, this 
quantity ought to produce fixteen million three hundred and eigh^j^ 
thoufand pounds weighr, which leaves in favour of my calculation, 
an abatement of ten per cent, to be made- in the eliimarion of cverr 
thing which does not belong to the duty of entry. I do not cake the 
hnmeCtation of tobacco into my calculation ; conipetirion in this 
iircret cannot be otherwife than advantageous to the public. 

But 
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But there ftill remains feventeen fols and a half 
to applyco the duty of thirty-two and a half upon 
tobacco in the leaf Thefe feventeen fols and a 
half ought to be pfoduced by the retail of fifteen' 
million pounds weight, firice the general farm fells' 
no more thdh this quantity manufafiEured in the 
provinces included in its leafe; 

Thefe feventeen fols and a half on tobacco in 
leafi brings the ponnd of manufaftured tobacco* 
to thirty-five, fols ahd a hdlf, the price of the ma- 
nufadturefj to three livres tivo fols riihe-fwelfthsj* 
to which niuft be added the profit of the retailer. 

The general farm delivers to the retailer, tobacco 
in powder, at three livres twelve fols a pouiidy 
which confifts of feventeen oimces;^— He fell's k at 
four livres a pouiid of fixteen ounces; — ^^He might 
fell it dhcaper in this new fyftem. 

But how will the colleftion of thefe feventeen fols 
ind z half Be made on, ftfppofing twenty millions 
feventy-five thoufand pounds wdight, which afc 
wanting to cofriplete the produft of the duty of 
thiity fob' and a half ? it is as follows : 

I have obferyed, that it is iifnpoflible tobacco 
ihould be fecretly manufadured ; it is again impof- 
fible that the fale of it fhould be ia fecfet, and 
confequently tliat aity public retailer oi tobacco 
•fhould eftablifh himfelf withotit the pefmiffion of 
government. This creates new perpiifliohs to fell : 
*therc are in the kingdom, at kaft, forty thoufand 
ef thefe retailers ; and as they buy tobacco at thre^ 

livres* 
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livr«s twelve fols a pound, of the general farm ; 
they would not be aggrieved in buying a permif- 
fion to fell it, which in reality would be no more 
than a fum to reckon in the price of tobacco. They 
might niake this advance fo much the better, as 
the manufacturer would fell them manufaftured to- 
bacco at no more than thirty-five fols and a half a 
pound, or even fomethin^ iefs. 

Twenty millions four Hundred ^nd feventy-fivei 
thoufand pounds, divided by forty thoufand, make 
fomething Iefs than five hundred and twelve pounds- 
The permiflions to fell tobacco, would therefore, 
coft one with another, five hundred and twelve 
livrcs.* 

But who would diftribute thcfe permiflions ? The 
mailufafturers and at their own rifle. For if they 
were not charged with them, they would have the 
facility of felling tobacco to others than authorifed 
retailers, and to ellude the faic duty, with wliich 
their manufadure is not charged. 

Thus the manufadhirers would have two kinds 
of peritiiflions to obtab, that of manufaduriug, 
calculated at the rate of ten fols a pound of tobacco 
in leaf, and that of felling or caufing to be fold,, 
manyfadured tobacco. The retailers fhould be 

* It may ht und^rftood ihat the divifions of this fum ought to be 
•made in unequal portions j for the retailer of a little village woaid . 
Bot buy a pernriiflion, of which the price (bould exceed the quantity 
of his files.— I am not in pofTeflion of the information ncceflary 19 
<D4ke this tarif, and moreover^ it would beufelefs to do itijere. 

pro 
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previoufly appointed to the number of forty tholi- 
faiid, and according to divifions, which would 
render them agreeable to the forty thoufand ftiop^j 
wherein the farm tobacco is now fold. ^ 

In this manner, tobacco could neither be manu- 
fadhired nor fold in the kingdom, without a previous 
permiflioti paid for in money ; and as government 
would confine itfelf to infure the receipt of thirty* 
eight millions, it would grant no permiffion to 
manufafture, and fell without having firft received 
the number of engagements: which, as well in 
permiflions to manufafture, as to fell, fhould in-* 
fure it this fum ; all but the produft of the duty on 
entry, at the rate of five fols a pound, which duty 
would be always received at the frontiers. 

The number of manufadtures would not be pre- 
vioufly limited ; but none fhould begin its eftablilh- 
ments before government had engagcmehts with 
fecurity, for a number of manufa(5hires fufficient to 
fulfil its objedt. Thus, the engagements would 
determine the number of manufadhires, and this 
number would remain fixed for a long time, in 
order to give the manufadhjrcrs a hope, not only 
of having the whole fale divided among them, but 
of the encreafe of fale, which their induftry would 
procure. 

It is important and necefTary, even in this fyftcm, 

to encreafe thefe manufaAures to a more confider- 

able number than thofe of the general faim;' for 

the fmallnefs of the duty of entry on leaf tobacco, 

^ 4 permit- 
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.•permitting its admiffion into .every port of the 
Jcingdom, and at all the frontiers ; it follows, that 
therj? ought to be, as niuch as it is poflible, manu- 
, fadories in the neighbourhood where the principal 
entries fhould be macjj, to avoid too great an ex- 
pence of carriage. Each of thefe manufadlures 
might eftabliih its principal confumption in its own 
neighbourhood.* A certa^in number of manufac- 
tures is ftill neceflary to excite emulation, which 
extends and animates every kind of. commerce, 
and to prevent the greater pr lefler inconveniehcies 
attached to every limitation of this kind. The 
difficulties which great and expenlive eftablifhments 
bring on, mull not be feared ; the preparation of 
tobacco, even the moft expenfive, requires no 
;Workfliop, of which the expences may not be 
proportioned,- without the ^ leaft difadvantage to 
. the quantities. 

•I will entei; into no farther detail, it would be 
. ufelels : -Jf this form of colleding the duty on 

V ' • _ 

* There arc Qcaily fix hundred repofitories of tobacco irt the 
kingdom, befides the manufacturers and retailers ; this proves the 

' neceifity of encreanrng the number of m^nufaflure^.^A hundred 
would make annually, according to the prefent rate of fale, to the 

> amount oi at lead four hundred ai^d iifty thoyifand livres. If the 
produce of foreign confumption be added, and which this ntw 
fyftera; gives the means of opening, the duty on roauufadbiring 

,, .would coif each of them aunually, fifty-eight thoufand five hun- 
'dred livres^ which itvvould be cafy to divide into feveral payments, 
Ach of which would anfwer to four hundred permiKIions to retail, 
which each manufacture would have to diftribute. 

N entry. 
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entry, oflPers real advantages, I have faid enough 
iabout it to Aew, that there is no important diffi- 
culty iA the way of its execution. Its advantages 
are evident, — every riling which can fliackte the 
conimerce of tobacco xDn the entry of this article, 
into the kingdom, or the free Ipeculatioh dn thfc 
importation of it, is prevented, i^ fubjediftg it to 
a duty on entry of no more than five fols a pound ; 
and this duty cannot encourage the fenuggling of 
merchahdizt, fo bulky as tobacco in leaf is, rehtive 
to its valued A hogfliead of tobacco will be always 
difficult to conceal. 

The finuggling of m^nufaftured tobacco is too 
difficult aJfo, to Excite fear • the encreafed number 
of mahufaftiirers, and the numerous retailer*, all 
liibjefl: to pay for their permiflionsf, are fo many 
Argufes, whofe intereft rtisti prevent fmiigglingj* 
it is fo much the more fo, as this fyflem feaves tb 
each of thdm the entire property df his 4nduftry, 
after the price of permiffitm, which price I repe^, 
pught not to be fixed but upon the prefent con- 
fumption. Yhere remains k carreer confiderable 
enough to this induftry to induce manufa(^urers to 

r t 

• Forty thoiifarid rctafltffs, Ydrrii a good utimbfcr of guards } they 
need be only intcrefted to irif^tfe'Cl. — As they are fubjecl t6 ^ay for a 
permidioD, their relaxaiidn would ba^Vfe them a tnofe 'f^flble Idfs 
than at prefent, when the fifk bf retailfers ionfifts in noehfcg 'Wit 
the failure of profit : the'fe'bft, may evtn ftrUg:gle ; in the fy^ftim 
propofcd, this would he foon perceived by the ihlftiuf!l€b«fcr dlf- 
Uibuting pcrmifliofts, ' antt beingfedUrity fbr them. 

pre- 
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prefent themfelves; the permiffion^ to retail, of 
which they would be the diftributers and fecurity, 
would not embarrafs them, becaufe retailers cxift. 

There is rto doubt but the confumpiion of to- 
bacco reftbred to CQiPTOeircc, would encreafe ; that 
of the tobaicco of the general farm, is to the 
extent of iwenty-two millions of perfohs, and is 
no more than fifteati million pounds weight. The 
aftivity of competition ought to hope to find in 
this low prof)<M'tioh an increafe of life, &> ci »ch the 
more ceriai^ as the natijFe and propci at:^ of to-^ 
bacco aie favourabte to confiunptioa. 

What is ftill more, — manufadurers having it in 
their power to f«Ki tobacco abroad, ajE lefs than 
thirty-five fols and a half per pound, this new con* 
fumptioQ ^^uld not fail to he, eftablilhed. It is 
all to the advantage of the kingdom, it would pay 
the ftate the duty of entry, and that of manufaftu- 
ring: thus, France would acquire a new commerce, 
of which the monopoly of the farm deprives her 
again ft the nature of things. 

Let it not be faid, that the duty of fifteen fols a 
pound, received for entry and manufaduring, 
would he fo unfavourable to French tobacco, as to 
put an obftacle to the fale of it abroad. Thefe fif- 
teen fols would be eafily compensated by the ad- 
> vantage of an improved manufadlure. Tobacco 

I enters in this refpedl into the clafs of thofe ajrticles, 

whofe moderate encreafe of price, docs not prevail 
over reputation, and interrupts neither their fale 
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nor encreafe. The general farm has demands fix>m 
abroad, notwithftanding a price much more con- 
fiderable.* 

But will tobacco prepared by manufacturers who 
hive to anfwer for thcmfelves only, and who have 
a competition to fupport, be better than that of 
the general farm ? This is alking, if in Holland, 
where there is neither a general farm, nor privi- 
leged manufactures, good tobacco be prepared. 
It is alking, if in France, the thoufands of pro- 
ductions deftined to tafte, fmell, — and, in a word, 
to fenfuality -, have need of being farmed to be 
rendered exquilite-f* -. 

Therefore, there will be a confumption abroad 
of French tobacco, and this advantage is far from 
being difinterefting : It will augnlent the exporta- 

* Tbefe demands tiiuft remain circumfcribed, becaufe it is not 
agreeable to the farm to dimiui0i its price. In this cafe, it will fee 
its own tobacco enter by fmuggling, for its guards will never be fo 
efficacious in prevenring it, as an increafed number of individuals 
intereiled therein. And why fliould not France fell her tobacco 
abroad, and preferVe the duty of fifteen fols? Good rafped tobacco 
of Auftrian Flanders, is fold there in retail at fifty-two fols a pounds 
not com po fed of fo many ounces as that of France. In Alface, 
prime tobacco is fold at three livres a pound, and yet this article 
is merchantable in thefe provinces. 

f The arrets published in 1784, by the Parliamenta of Grenoble, 
and Aix, prove nothing in favour of the monopoly manufa£lures.- 
The verbal accounts drawn up in Bretagne, prove that feized to- 
bacco was '* a compa£led mafs, like thofe lumps of potters clay, 
** found in quarries-shaving a four and difagreeable- fmell, pro- 
** dj]£cd by fermentation." 
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tions from America to France, and confequently 
the importations of France to America. Who 
knows but the encreafed receipts of the duties of 
, entry, which foreign confumption would procure, 
. would not foon permit a diminution to be made of 
the duty on manufadures and fales? And in that 
cafe, is it not evident, that interior and exterior 
confumption would ftill encreafe, and unite two 
great advantages, the progreffive encreafe of the 
receipt of the duties on tobacco, and a diminution 
of the price of that production ? Advantages which 
would be due to the manneir in which I propofe the 
duty on entry tb be eftablifhed, to which M. de U 
Fayette has attached the free commerce of tobacco. 
Will the incertitude of finding the means of plac- 
ing forty thoufand permiffions to retail manufaC' 
tured tobacco, be an objeftion; although the price 
of thefe permiffions ftiould repreftnt a part of the 
prefent diiburfements of the retailers? This would 
be a vain apprehenfion : for independently of the 
prefent retailers, who would have ftill morQ reaibns 
to continue their induftry; the fale of tobacco is 
proper for every Ihop, wherein the numerous arti- 
cles compr ehended in the denomination of groceries, 
are retailed* The keepers of tliefe lhop§,. would 
provide themfelves with a permiflion, not fo much 
for the benefit arifing from the fale of tobacco, as ' 
to unite to their affbrtments, every thing w^ich 
might increafe their cuftomers. It is known, that 

N J ^ in 
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in all thefe (hops, there arc many articles,* which 
proGUi:es to the Ihopkecper no other advantage, than 
that of multiplying the occafions i?o come to his 
Ihop. If fait, were fold in the fame raianner, by 
means of a bought permiflion, every groca* woidd 
fell this article. 

It is now time to recapitulate : whatever judg- 
ment may be formed of the new method, I pmpofe 
to cdlleft in France the duty on tobacco, in render-^ 
ing the commerce of it free ; whatever refolution 
may be taken in this refped, it will ftill be true, 
that this branch of commerce is one of die moft 
important ones to France and die United States. 

To leave no doubt of it, I will ohfervc, that 
before the revolution of EngJilh America, England 
received one year with another, about a hundred 
thoufand hogftieads of tobacco, ten thoufand of 
which were firfficioit for her interior omfamption, 
ftn4 eighty thoufand entered into her exchanges 
with France, Ruffia, Germany, Flanders, and even 
Canada. Lord Sheffield, makss tobacco the 
principal article of American commerce. 

So conliderabk an ob}e6t of traffic does not 
cfcape, without making efforts either to retain or 
recaH it. On which account England has lately 
abolilhed die confiderable duties heretofore l^equir- 
cd on the entry of tobacco, with an intention of 
fadlitatbg depefi%ories of American «obaooo tt 

* Sugair is one of tbcin. 
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her Cuflom-boufcs. The merchant who imports 
this produ6lion is at prefent permitted to depofe 
it therein, on giving a fimple fecurity to p4y the 
dutic$ of that which fli^l be deftined to interior 
conftimption. 

This wife conduft of the Englifh, ought to in- 
duce every nation which can open a direft con- 
n^crce with the United States, to outdo England, 
with refpeft to the conveniencie? and facilities 
offered by the Englilh depofitory ; for a free peo- 
ple are fooner difgufted than any other by fifcal 
reftraints. 

But if the copnmerce of tobacco be not made free 
in France, all the facilities offered at prefent to the 
ipaportation qC.that leaf will produce no efFeftjj 
thdr fqccefsy if even thisy have any, will be but 
momeiHai^) and all the atteii^s by which it m^y 
be wilb^ to conciliate the interefts of French com- 
nierce with thpfe of monopoly,* will be fruitlcfs j 
this has been demonftrated. 

I have demonftrated, that monopoly is oppofed 
to exchanges fought for, and continued ^ that it 
takes from general ipeculation the articles of which 
it has made itfelf mafter. 

* We may rank among thtfc attempt, the premium of twenty- 
four livres a hogfbeady which the farm has agreed to give on French 
merchandize; exported lA ceturi^ by Amvic^ vc^eis bringing to* 
biacco. This is like th^t eogago^eAt wl^idi thelarjn^ xpad.e topyr^ 
chafe from other perfons than M. Morris a ceruin quantity of to- 
liacco.— Vain palliatives ! 
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I -haye dcmonftrated, that liberty will not encrfeafc 
the price of tobacco j that it tends to improve this 
article; that it will produce in the manufafture of 
it<3Bconomies, which will permit its being fold at 
a lower price than that of the farm ; and that con- 
fequently, the fale will become more extenfire. 
I am of opinion, that I have demonftrated the pof- 
fibility of conciliating all thefe advantages with the 
prefent revenue of the ftate, even of augmenting it, 
by impofing a trifling duty on the entry of leaf 
tobacco, a more confiderable one on its manufac- 
ture, and a ftill greater on the fal^. 

I acknowledge that this article is a long one, 
but it is important. — It will appear fo to perfons 
who extending their views beyond the prefent, 
cannot refrain from wilhing thk tlieif country 
would firmly eftablifh its connexions With new 
ftates, whole principles of aftivity^ and extent of 
country, prepare fuch gieat commercial openings 
and interelting relations with Europe* - 



SECTION II. 



Fisheries, Whale Oil, &c. Spermaceti 

Candles. 

WHENEVER property iy aflured, whenever 
men are not debafed by barbarous laws, they will 
"multiply in proportion to their means of fublift-. 
cnce. . 

This 
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This truth is proved by hiftory — nothing but • 
atn abflird tyranny can ftop the fecundity of the 
hutnan Ipecies in places where fubfiftence abounds, 
and is but little expenfive. 

And what is wanping to ftafes wherein population 
is numerous, wherein every thing concurs to caufe 
an encrcafe? If government experiences fuddcn 
wants, how eafily is the burden fupported, when 
it refts on fo many heads# 

What need is there in this cafe, of the dark and 
fallacious fyftem of fifcality, when there are the 
means of encreafmg papulation? What are thefc 
means? Refpeft the dignity of man, be juft, and 
reftrain not the productions of articles of neceflity. 
An eafy fubfiftence, a numerous population^ this 
is the invariable fyftetp of nature. 

Among the articles of fubfiftence, which nature 
has liberally given to men, fifti is one of the moft 
abundant, the moft eafy to be procured, and the 
moft proper to preferve their health and ftrength.* 
By what fatal privilege is this food confined in 
France almoft to the rich? Why does not fifh 
abound in all places, where this tribute of the fea 
can be received in its original ftate, and without 
being charged with the cxpences of too long a car- 



* Sach is the powerful influence oi^ population, of the abundance 
of articles of fubfiftence^ and efpecially that of fifiiy that it is priu* 
cipally to this article of life, that the empire of China owes the in- 
credible number of its inhabitants, 

riage? 
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•riage? Since it is fo well known, that it is advanta- 
geous to a ftate,. and to every clafs of citizens, to 
procure an abundance and a variety of eatables, let 
them come frofti where they will, or of whatever 
nature they be, provided they be cheap and whole- 
Ibme; why is this political rule departed* fromj 
with refpedt to fifli, to that aliment which nature 
produces every where, with fuch fecundity ? What- 
ever may be the naotives which may repel it, by 
an overcharge of duties, th^y can proceed from 
nothing but a culpable ignorance. 

Fully convinced of the benefit which mull refillt 
to mankind from an abundance of provifions j and 
from the facility of producing this abundance, in 
receiving from each nation the fuperfluity which 
nature has given it, in preference tx> any other nation: 
I . Ihall take great care not tx> copy the narrow fyf- 
tem of Lord Sheffield with refpcdt to fi(heric$.*-- 
His Lordfliip agrees, that the independent Ameri- 
cans have, for the great fifhery, natural advantages^ 
with which it is impoflible for the Europeans to 
contend. 

In fa£t, the Americans are near that part of the 
Atlantic wKere great filh abound; therefore, their 
fiftiery muft be Ids expcnfiveto them. If accidents 
happen, they are foon repaired ; all their operations 
are more prompt and fure ; having a greater know- 
ledge of thefe feas, they are expofed to lefe oonfi- 
derable rifles : finally, their proximity to the filh- 
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mcs, affures them provifions more frefh,* and 
puts it in their power to renew them more fre- 
quently; confequently their filhemien enjoy more 
conftatit health, and have older ofikers and failors 
among them: what precious advantages for the 
great filhery! 

The Engiilh have very few of thefe advantages ; 
the French fcarcely any. — But pught we to con- 
elude with Lo^-d Sheffield froni this order of things, 
Aat American fifh Ibould be chained with duties, 
in order to fupport the national fiftiery, againft this 
competition J The nature of tihings didates to 
France more wife and advantageous means. — Fifli is 
nourilhing, — ^whatever is nourilhing is prolific: if 
the Americans fifti at lefs expence than the French, 
fo much the better for the laft ; fifli will be more 
abundant, and at a lower price in France. Let 
government be wife enough to open to it its ports; 
the Americans will bring filh into them, and will 
pay thcmfelves with either the produdions of the 
foil oi France, or of her induftry ; and the population 
to which this abundance and cheapnefs are favour- 
able,will encreafetheproduftionsof French induftry. 

Moreover, it is neceffary, either to renounce 
. exterior commerce, or to ccmfent that there Ihall 

* Such is the achrantBge of the Americans^ that they ^Eurnilh 
provifions to the fedentary fiiheries of the Englifli. According to 
Colonel Champiouy the provifions of Europe are more <lear, and 
not fo good; the difference in favour of the Americans is in the 
pspoctioa of four toSvfca ; and it caamot he otherwile. 

be 
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be Ibmething to exchange on both fides- To wifli 
to eftablilh and encourage a commerce with a foreign 
nation^ and not to leave it to the care of furnilh- 
ing that which it coUefts with the greateft facility, 
is a manifeft contradiftion. The enlightened po- 
licy of commerce is not to invade all the branches 
of it, but to do nothing but that which can be done 
better and cheaper than any other. Therefore^ 
fmce the Americans have fifti on their coafts, fince 
they are in the neighbourhood of Newfoundland, 
leave to their induftry that branch which nature has 
given to them in. preference ; let us not difpute it 
with them ; firft, becaufe it would be in vain to do 
it, and in the next place, becaufe France may reap, 
without filhing, more advantageoufly the fruit of 
the American filheries. 

*• But," fays Ijord Sheffield, "failorsmuft be 
** found for the navy; and the fiflieries are the 
** nurferies for them ; therefore, the fiiheries mull 
** be fupported ; and no filh confumed but that 
*' which we take purfelves j on which account prc- 
" miums arc neceflary." 

There is no doubt, bHt failors are formed in the 
fiflieries, but it is not in throwing nets or hooks, 
in curing or preparing fifli that this is done; it is 
by a frequent and long exercife on board veflels, 
in laborious manoeuvres, in living, fo to fpeak, 
aniong rocks, and in feas, which the vicinity or 
nearnefs of oppofite coafts makes continually danr 
gerous: now. this exercife of vigilance, agility and 
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intelligence, is performed by the failor in coafting 
and filhing on the coafts of his own country. Let 
coafting be frequent, and let not this fijftiery be 
difcouraged in France ; and it will not be neceffary, 
in order to form failors, to fend them fo far to take 
fifh, which they cannot bring to Europe without 
great expence : by which the confumption is con- 
fequently limited, and which deprives us of the 
ineftimable advantage of receiving in abundance, 
that which the independent Americans can take at 
much iefs expence. 

Without doubt, the exercife 6f the filheries of 
the North, fornnis intrepid failors ; but this painful 
life muft be confentcd to. But when nature has 
placed men in a climate where they have but a few 
fteps to make to the interior of the country,* to 
find an occupation exempt from dangers and Iefs 
fatiguing; when they can get their bread upon land, 
under a clear and calm Iky, if he reafons, how will 
he be engaged to truft his life to boards ; to brave 
icy feas, to expofe himfelf during the fineft months 
in the year to perpetual ftorms, which aflail thefe 
filhing banks, fo frequently ftained, by means of 
the moft fatal errors, with European blood ? 

It will be anfwered, by premiums,* by privi- 
leges, 

* The French fiih but a part of the year ; moft of the fiiherroen 
are day labourers, employed on land, which they leave in the 
month of February, and return to it in July. . 

f England gives coniiderable premiums to her 6ihermen. — But 
the inconveniences and abufes of the firft, render them of no e£fe£i. 

Thefe 
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legc$> and by prohibitions or overcharges of dutiesi 
which are equivalent to prohibitions, on foreign 
induftry* 

But it muft not be forgotten, that articles of 
fobfiftence are here in queftion, that thofc fenced 
means make them dearer> that their confumption 
is then limited^ and their efied retrained; that in 

Thefe abufet are detailed in a ftriking maaocr in the new work of 
Mr. AnderfoHy intituled : *' An Account of the prefent State of the 
•* Hebrides, and M^eftern Coaft of Scotland.**— The principal ones 
are as follow : The coniiderable and ufelefs expences which thefe 
*< premiums occafion to thofe who wiih to gain them $ it is nec^flary 
** to go to a certain port, $ the equipage muft pafs in review before 
'* the Officers of the Cuftoms ; the fliip muft complete her cargo, 
** or remain three months at fea to do it : — fo that if in the Brft 
** week ihe procured nine-tenths of it, ihe would be obliged to keep 
** the fea fpr the other tenth. The ihip can take no inftruments 
" but thofe proper for the fifhcryj to which the premium is applied ; 
** the cargo cannot be difcharged but in a certain port; there are 
** general formalities to be obfervcd with refpe£t to the fait which 
** (he carries oi;t and brings home j the owners are expofed to vexa^ 
« tions from Cuftom-houfe OSiccrs, to law fuits which they arc 
** obliged to carry on in courts of juf^icey far'from their refidence.— 
** Judge if a poor fiiherman can expofe himfelf to thefe inconvenien* 
*' cies ; this is what has eau-fed hiheries to 4ecliDe^ efpeciall/ thofe 
** of Scotland. — h is what has given fo much afcendency to the 
'< Dutch) who have no premiums. It is that which has rendered 
** premiums ufelefsj other Governments adopt this method of giving 
*' premiums : the fame difficulties s^re attached to them, and yetpeo- . 
*' pie are aftoniffied that things go not on better." 

If Englind were fuccefsful even in encouraging her fiiheries by 
premiums^ ihouid Fiance fuf&r-herfelf to be feduced by the exam- 
ple ? Circujnftances are different in thefe two nations. The Englifli 
have more motives to lead a feafartng iifc, their Htuation makes it 
even ntynffary, but tlii:> ueccl&iy docs iiotexi^ in Fiauce* 

forcing 
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'forcing nature in this manner, is doing it at the ex* 
pence of population, for by this barbarous reginienj 
men are deftroyed infttad of being produced, whilft 
permiffion to bring into fea ports the fiQi of thofe 
who iave nothing better to do than to takp it 
would infallibly encreafc population. 

Moreover, to whom are thefe premiums ^nd all 
-other favours^ with which it is wilhed to cohnbat 
the nature of things, diftributed ? Does the indivi- 
vidual of whom it is intended to make a failor en- 
joy any advantage fix)m them ?, Let Qot men be de:- 
cieivcd in thi&, diey are the prey of the navigator, 
who ^ocs not out of his clofet b,ut to walk about, 
and who' dircdls his fteps fometim-cs towards the 
.fea fide* He begins by taking his own fbar^, and 
be pcrfuaded, that the wages which he offers to 
tbofe whom he employs to condudl his perilous ei:r 
terprizc are parfimohioufly calculated : thercfope 
the end is not attained. 

If there be an abfolute want of failors, who 
kavifc paffed their noviciate about the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and in the North feas, there is a 
more fimple and fure means, lefs expenlive, and 
" whflft is moT'e important, one which is exempt from 
dcftruftive canfequences, to form thenu Chufe 
Trom honeft families, young, robuft and intelligent 
men; infure ca riiem a perfonaJ recompence, if 
after a 'Oeitain wumber of voyages on board ftfbing 
vefiTels, they bring certificates of good behaviour, 
^nd of experience acquired by praftice. Oblige 
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them to go on board veflels belonging to nations or 
cities, to which thefe difficult fiflieries are a necef- 
lary refource. It is there they will acquire real 
knowledge. Thefe added afterwards to failors ex- 
ercifed in the coafting and in the filheries on their 
own coafts, will form for the navy experienced 
failors. 

Thefe meafures will not be counteracted by the 
avidity of fitters out of veffels, and the traces of 
thefe young voyagers never be loft fight of, if care 
be taken npt to give them pretenfions, if they and 
their parents be infpircd with a juft confidence in 
die guardian eye, which government fhould have 
over them, and in its generofity, it is impoffible 
that this method fiiould not ilicceed, and at the 
fame time be lefs expenfive, than all fittings out 
of fhips favoured by unnatural means, without 
which, however, experience has fliewn them to be 
impoffible.* 

* Nothtagis morecafual for France than the fifiiery of Newfound- 
land; it has been unfortunate for the laft two years. — In 1785^ 
a more confiderable number of French ihips than ordinary ^ere 
feot outy from the idea, that to accelerate the fifhery, it was necef- 
fary to arrive there before the feafon.*— They met with frightful 
tempers, the velTcls much (battered, reached Newfoundland with 
great difficulty : and a part of the time deftined to the filhery, bar- 
ing been employed in reparations, it was lefs confiderable, which 
was the eaufe of great loffes. The failors who made this voyage 
were eipenfiyely and forrowfuUy formed. Nurfefies fo little abun- 
dant, cannot be very fruitful in men. 

If 
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If thefe obfervtitions be founded, if it be true, as 
Lord . Sheffield fays it is,* that free America VfiW 
have in the filheries an advantage over all Europe, 
and furnifti fait fifh at a very low price in every 
market, France ought to lofe no time in procuring 
American filh, by admitting' it with the greateft 
liberty and franchife. She ought to take advan- 
tage of prefent circumftances, when the Ihorteft 
voyages are, without difpute, the moft proper for 
the independent Americans to make. ^ , 

They carry a great deal of filh into Spain and 
Portugal : it would not be irrtpoflible that, finding 
in France more varied returns, they fliould bring 
the provifions even deftined to Spain and Portugal, 
lliey would then be carried by French coafters, 

• Lord Sheffield, to confole his country and encourage it to mono- 
polife fiilierics, pretends, that New Scotland, Canada, and the 
Ifland of St. John, ^viII (urpais the United States in their fifheries. 
It is difficult to believe, that thefe eftabliflinients profper more than 
the United States; that the neighbourhood even of the laft, wiil 
not flacken inctlTantly the progrefs of the firft, as long as Englifh 
power is felt in them. Coh)nel Champion differs in opinion from 
Lordt&heffield : it appears, that this Nobleman ihbuld not be be* 
lieved but in the advantages which he allows to other nations : for 
it is with much regret, that he acknowledges them to have any, 
»nd he difcovers a childfh credulity in all the old women's To- 
ries, relative to the difadvantages of other countries. Sad mania 
of rivality, which blinds tht' governments of every country, and 
iranfports them inceffanrly beyond thcmfelves, whilft they havo.fo 
much to do, fo much to conquer within their own proper poiTeflions j 
whilft in uniting thcmfelves to liberate commerce, to put an end to 
monopoly, ail would be gainers ; for the theatre of commerce is as 
vaft as the field of happinefs. 

O which 
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which would attend on Americail vefTels ofi tfidiV 
arrival, and foon difcharge them of the fifh which 
France might not be able to confume.'^' ^ 

The independent Arrrericafts cannot be enticed 
into Spain and Portugal but by fweet wines. Thefe 
wines hurt not the coirfumption of thofe of France, 
they iTtake an affortment. It would be therefore 
neceffary,' in this new courfe of things which I 
propefe, to have in the ports of Fraince, commo- 
dious and little expenfive depofitorics of thefe 
wines fought for by people of every country, who 
arc, in eafy circumftances, and who look upon them 
as neeeffary Cordials, rather than as fenfual enjoy- 
ments. The beft aflbrtcd fiorehoufes are thofe 
where commerce makes commodities abound from 
all parts, and its liberty alone forms them. 

Lord Sheffield makes the produce of fi^fti fent to 
European markets in French or Engjifh Ihips^. 
amount to fifteen millions of livres toiirnois, in- 
cluding tlie freight ; a lum which his Lordfiiip pre- 
tends has been wholly remitted to England in return 
for her manufadures. It is to be fuppofed chat 
the part of the independent Americans in this pro- 
duce was confiderable. This exchange will take 
place in future wherever the Americans fliall find 

• In the prcfent (late of things, the produce of the French fiflicric* 
cannot be fent into Spain or Italy without being charged by the ge- 
neral farm with duties on entry, and on leaving the kingdom. The 
means of fupporting the competition of the Americans in foreign 
countries* 

4 the 
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the greater advantages : France ought immediately 
to offer thefe advantages to the Americans, if Ihe 
wiihes to obtain the preference of the exchanges. 
Therefore, Ihe ought to exempt American fifti 
from all duties. She may without prejudice do the 
fame thing to all other fiOi.* The Americans 
will always filh cheaper than any other nation ; no 
nation can fell cheaper than they can, and conle- 
quentiy none can injure the importation of the 
produce of American fifheries into France. 

In thus leaving the introdudlion free of all fo- 
reign fifh, it will be drawn in great abundance into 
France, particularly into her ports, and to her 
coaffs. Thefe offer a nurfery of men highly pre- 
cious ! Its development and increafe will be favour- ^ 
cd, by rendering fubfiftence eafy, even to the moft 
miferable clais. 

An pbftacle will arifc, perhaps, from the confi- 
deration that land produdions are loaded with heavy 

* French Rfhermen cannot furoifli France with the cod confumed 
there ; the Dutch fend a great deal to France by Dunkirk and the 
Trois Ev^eches* 

The French have no eflablifhment at Newfoundland : the Banks, 
wherein they are at liberty to'filh, are not the mod abundant. 

The Americans only can filh all the year.— -If the French did 
not renounce this diflant fifliery, its produce would not be fufHcient 
to their confumption ; it is therefore necelfary, they fhould open 
their ports to the Americans. The herring and mackrel fifheries are 
the moft abundant for France : yet their produce is far from equal- 
ling the confumption. The Englilh and Dutch are nearer the places 
wherein thdfe fiiheries are carried on. 

O 2 impofts; 
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impofts : It will be perhaps concluded, that in jus- 
tice, and according to the intercft of the land pro- 
prietor, fifti ought to bear a part of thefe impofts. 
This would be erroneous : for in exenapting fifh 
from duties, it becomes a fupport to every one, a 
means of better fupporting territorial charges. If 
herring and cod can be brought into the <:abin of 
the labourer, are not t;hefe fupports to him ? Can- 
not he fell fo many more of his produdions to pay 
impofts ? Fifcality always cruel in its general pro- 
jedts, interpofes even jealoufy, to palliate the dan- 
ger and injuftice of them. 

A confolation is given for an impoft on land pro- 
dudions, by an impoft on thofe of the fea,* this is 
like confoling a fick man, by communicating his 
dilbrder to thofe who are in a ftate to ferve him. 

But it will be anfwered, if people can fubfift 
cheaper on the fea coaft, than in the interior parts 
of a country, they will flock there in crowds, and 
the lands will be deferted. — This unequal divifion, 
has already taken place in every ftate which has 
coafts, and commerce is thccaufe of it. Com- 
merce is more varied and produftive in fea ports, 

• * There is the fame con fuHon in the duties paid in France on fi(h 
as in the other branches of the impofts : there are three or four, 
duties upon national aod foreign fiiheries. There is even a differ- 
ence in the duties on French fiflieries: fo that the inhabitants of 
Havre and Dieppe, pay two thirds lefs than thofe of Saint Vaiery. 
To avoid the chicaneries and confufion of revenue officers, to 
whom a free people can never accuftom themfelves, it will be ne<* 
cefiary to iimplify thefe duties. 

I than 
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than in the middle of a kingdom, it ofFers more 
refources to the imagination than culture; and I 
have already remarked, in the article of tobacco, 
that when lands are charged, the induftry of cities 
and all their illufions, are fufficient to entice the 
inhabitants from the country. But what remedy is 
there for thefe emigrations ? Certainly it is not in 
devoting the inhabitants of the coafts to mifery, 
becaufe cultivators are wretched. There is a more 



natural means : this confifts in making the popu- 
lation of fea ports, and the induftry which difplays 
itfelf there, ferve to procure articles of provifion at 
a very low price, and in fuch confiderable quanti- 
ties as to be eafily fent to fuccour the inhabitants 
in the interior of the kingdom. The rivers and 
canals which lead to the fea, will render the carriage 
eafy, and if they could be charged with the; fpoils 
of the laft, without an augmentation of price by 
any duty, who can doubt but they will dlfFufe joy 
and encouragement throughout the country ? 
. Whale oil belongs to the fifheries : it is another 
great article of commerce with the United States. 
All oil of this denomination, is not produced by 
whales only ; great quantities of it is drawn from 
ieals, and perhaps other fpecies of fifh. 

The ufe of this oil is much reftraincd in France:* 

* By ilatements which deferve fome faith, it appears; that in 1784, 
the importatioD into France of whale oH, and that of other fifh 
taken hy the French, was 1,610,669 lb.— Foreign oil 2,748,099 lb, 
Portugal furniihed almoft half of the lail. 

O3 that 
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that of the white of the whale, and of which fi/ch 
fine candles are made, is little known there. The 
ule of oil will become more general. An indivi- 
dual has undertaken to furnifti a confiderable quan- 
tity of it to light Paris j but before he engaged, 
he undoubtedly made feveral experiments, which 
proved it to be perfedly fit for the purpofe, as he 
is feconded by government. 

Lord Sheffield is of opinion, that found policy 
makes it neceflary that the Englifh fhould prohibit, 
or at lead difcourage by duties, American oil. It 
was with this idea that the government of England 
impofed a duty of four hundred and fifty livres 
tournois per ton on oils, imported by the independ- 
ent Americans, to favour the oils of Canada and 
New Scotland. 

This rigour fhould make this produftion which 
has been hitherto profcribe<l, received in France. 
The introduftion of it is fo much the more neceA 
fary, as the French whale fiftiery is ruined. Bayori, 
' formerly celebrated for this fifhery, has abarffioned 
it; Dunkirk, which continues to fit out veflels^ 
furnifhes but little of this oil, and at a very high 
price. 

Whether the French go, to the North, or towards 
Brafil, they will labour under a difad vantage: — 
Without afylum in cafe of misfortune, their navi- 
gation is always longer and more expenfive tjiaa 
that of other nations which' carry on a whale fifh" 
er^. It is therefore more to the advantage of France 

tQ 
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tq receive American oil, and to pay for it with her 
wines and . manufaclures. 

The French government foon perceived the 
neceffity of receiving the oils of America. Had 
oot this been done, an emigration of American 
fiihermen into Canada and New Scotland, would 
have been the confequcnce. This was near hap- 
pening fome time after the peiace, in the ifland of 
Nantucket, of which M. de Crevecoeur has given 
fo interefting a defcription. In defpair on feeing 
the' jports of England fhut, and not knowing 
where to fell their oils, which alone fupplied all 
their wants, the inhabitants had refolved to emi- 
grate to New Scotland, when, on the moment of 
departure, they received a letter from the Marquis 
de la Fayette, whom they juftly looked upon as 
their patron and father* He perfuaded them to be 
patient until adminiflration ihould fupprefs or re- 
duce the duties on oils, which have been in fa6t, 
reduced for a limiteKi time; but during this time, 
the independent Americans are to enjoy, with ref- 
peft to their oils, all the advantages given to the 
moll favoured nation ;* and this favour joined to 

* Such arc the duties on wh?i!e oil, &c. paid in France, according 
to the tarifs of 1664, and 1667, whale-bone, cut and prepared by 
fhe French thirty fols ptrr cwt. fins three livrcs per cut. a barrel of 
oil of five hundred pounds weight, three livres.-r-Vyhaie ^one from 
foreign filheries, pays in the fi.ft inftance, nineteen livres, in the 
fecond, thirty livres, and twelve livrcs in the third. The Hanfe 
Towns pay nine livres in the firft inftance, and feven livres ten fols 
in the third. — It is this laft duty which the American oils arc to 
pay* S^c the letter from M. de Calonnc, to M. Jeffcrfon. 

O ^ all 
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all their othef advantages, cannot fail to give thcni 
a great fuperiority in this branch of commerce, as 
beneficial to France as to them. 

No idea can be formed of the value of thi^ article 
by the work of Lx)rd Sheffield, who appears to have 
calculated every thing : his Lx>rd{hip fays, page 6i, 
of the fixth edition, " That there have been brought 
f* of it into Great Britain, from North America, 
*' and from the pofleffions which (till remain to 
*' the Englifh, four thoufand eight hundred and 
5* fixty-two tons a year, from 1768 to 1770;" and 
he eftimates this quantity at eight millions of livres 
tournois in America, and at twenty-five millions 
at the place where it is fold: afterwards, page 62, 
he fays, *^ That the inhabitants of Nantucket have 
** gained by the whale fifhery, from twenty-five to 
^^ forty-five millions of livres tournois a year." It 
is impoffible there jQiould not be great inaccuracies 
in thefe calculations. 

However this may.be, whale oils offer to the 
commerce of France with the United States a con- 
fiderable article of exchange, and which deferves 
to be favoured.* 

The 

* The encouragements given to the importation of American oil^, 
mud not be countera£led, in obdinately perfifting againft the nature 
of things, to fupport by other encouragements the French filherics. 

It has been a good deal talked of lately to encourage American 
fifhermen belonging to the whale fiihery, to come and edabliih them- 
felres upon tfare coafts of France, and to form Tailors in this fiihery. 
Even the Gazettes have announced that forty-five Quaker families 

of 
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The white of the whale muft be added, and the 
candles made with this fubftance j they are known 
by the name of fpermaceti candles, and ferve in- 
ftead of very fine bougies or wax candles. The 
American Colonies exported of them, according to 
Lord Sheffield, to the amount of five hundred thou- 
fand livres tournois, in the years 1768, 1769, and 
1770, calculating thefe candles at thirty- two fols a 
pound. It is probable, that thefe would be better 
made in France. 



of Nantucket, who were iovited by government, were come to Dua* 
kirk with an intention to fettle there. 

The news of the Gazettes is an idle flory, and the proje£t a chi* 
mera ; a reafon ihouid be given, for there is nothing fo abfurd, but 
what inventors of proje£ts make to be believed and fanftioned. 

Firft, American Hfliermen ellabliihed in France, will not approach 
to iu coafts, the places where the whale and cod fiflieries are carried 
on } and it is the diftance, the want of an afylum, which occaiions 
tifelefs expences, damages, and enormous expenditures. 

Moreover, thofe who underftand the whale fiihery, know, that 
to filh with fuccefs, or at lead, in the manner the Americans carry 
on the (ifliery; particular manners and cufloms are required. A 
kind of fraternity among all the officers and failors, an intereft for 
each, proportioned to the fuccefs of the f.fliery, fobriety, attention, 
and cleanlinefs. — Are the French fufceptiblc of adopting thefe man- 
ners immediately. 

Thofe who know the Quakers, fee the impoffibility of enticing 
or at leaft, of their fettling in Frai}ce : they would foon leave it, or 
ceafe to be Quakers. 
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SECTION III. 

Corn, Flower, &c. 

FOREIGN corn and flower enter France, on 
paying a duty too inconfiderable to make any fen- 
fible encreafe in their price. The principles laid 
down in the preceding article, with refpeft to arti- 
cles of fubfiftence, are adopted for the commodi- 
ties of corn and flower : I will obferve again, that 
according to the fame principles, the produftions 
of the filhery fhould enjoy, fpr a ftill ftronger rea- 
fon, the fame favour. In faft, encouragefments 
muft have more influence on the produce of filhpl 
ries, than on that of the fields. The produftions 
of the firft are daily, eafy, and require neither 
great nor long advances, and they even pay inftant- 
ly the fifhermajn for his labour; whilft nature dour 
bles not in one year the harvefts, which are flow, 
uncertain, and require great advances. Therefore, 
encouragements, and the admifllon, elpecially of 
foreign fifli, would multiply the produce of fiflie- 
ries with greater rapidity than that of any other 
manual labour. 

It would be fuperfluous to retrace the advantages 
of a free admifllon of foreign corn; enough has 
been written on this fubjed* It has been demon- 
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ftrated that the uniformity of price which this ad- 
miflion contributes to maintain, is at once advan- 
tageous to the labourer and the confumer. 

But the exemption of foreign corn has been made 
ufe of as a pretext, to flop, or reftrain, according 
to circumftances, the free circulation in France of 
national grain, from which it has often refulted, 
that a fcarcity was felt in the maritime provinces, 
before foreign com arrived ; whilft the interior pro- 
vinces, and ev^n the neighbouring ones, had an 
abundance: afyftem at once abfurd and barbarous. 
For the province wherein grain was abundant, did 
not furnifti Icfs of it to the other; but by the 
means of fecret monopolifers, who, purchafing 
privately, paid for corn at a much lower price than 
would have been eftablilhed by a free connimercc, 
and fold it in the province afflided with fcarcity, 
more dear than it would have been produced by 
this commcerce. 

Thefe errors are too palpable and deftrudlive to 
exift for a long time ; the full and conftant liberty 
of the commerce of grain, muft prevail every where 
in the end. But let us not be deceived; it will not 
cxift, nor produce all its good efFeds until it be un- 
alterably fixed, whatever the circumftances may , 
be. ^ 

We are not perhaps arrived at this point in 

^ France : the timid fuppofitions of minds, little 

accuftomed to gencralifc, have more or lefs efFedt 

on adminiftration. The corn merchant, the mofl 

ufeful 
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ufeful of all merchants, (whatever the vulgar, whi\ 
from a want of information, confounds a dealer in 
corn with a monopolifer, may thfnk of him) fears 
arbitrary exceptions, fudden prohibitions, and un- 
cxpefted ftrokes of authority. This ftate of un- 
certainty prevents the fohd eftabhihment of the 
true fyftem of liberty, whence refult innumerable 
inconveniencies, which no other fyftem would 
bring on, provided it were fixed, and that it af- 
forded a certain bafis of calculation. 

But how could a legiflation for corn be formed, 
which Ihould not be one of liberty, and which 
Ihould neverthelefs aiford a like bafis? This is 
impoffible : feeking firft of all, the particular rules 
for every cafe, when thefe are of a nature not to 
.be forefeen, is feeking for a chimera; 

Not to' fall into contradiftion it is neceflary to 
chufe between arbitrary power and liberty.— But 
that which is arbitrary, prefents nothing but a per- 
fpeftive, which is naturally difcouraging. No pro- 
perty is fafe under this fyfl:em : when it ejcifts, the 
merchant and the cultivator are obliged to hazard 
their property in a lottery, of which the chicane- 
ries cannot be calculated; for it is neceflTary to fore- 
fee the falfe informations, errors and manoeuvres, 
of an intereft different from their own, and even 
from that *of the public; the attempts of power, 
&c. and if all thefe confideratibns, ought to enter ^ 
into, the elements of their calculations; how can 
they found hopes on fuch a variable bafis } 

Liberty 
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Liberty conlifting on the contrary, in the choice 
which every one may make of that which is moft 
agreeable to him, according to the circumftances 
of the moment. This is a general rule ; it is ap- 
plicable to every cafe, and the hope of gain is al- 
ways accompanied by the decifive certainty that 
'an individual will be mafter of all his induftry, and 
of combining his ipeculations according to circum- 
fiances, which human power cannot govern. 

From this demonftrated truth, that in every 
ftate of circumftances, the firft thing needful to 
the commerce of grain, is a fixed rule, refults 
the neceflity of embracing the fyftem of liberty, 
and of protefting it in its fulleft extent, without 
oppofing any reltriftive condition.* 

Governments fhould be determined by the ne- 
ceflity alone of this fixed rule, if the fyftem of 
liberty was not even demonftrated to be the beft 
in every refpeft. But this fyftem is moreover the 
moft certain prefervative againft the alternatives of 
ruinous abundance, and fcarcity flill more ruinous, 

* An adminiftrator has propofed to introduce the liberty of tht 
commerce of grains, refcrving to provinces the power of objeding 
in certain cafes, againft foreign exportation. Introducing fuch a 
claufe into the fyftem of liberty, is dcftroying with one hand what 
is done by the other : no conditi6ns or no liberty. 

There may be oppofed to this, the example of the Eoglilh, who 
fometimes prohibit importation or exportation.*— But it muft be ob* 
ferved, that the Engliih previouily fix the price of corn, which de» 
terra ines prohibitions. This is therefore a fixed )aw,^nd which , 
confequently^ deranges not fpeculators like an arbitrary law. 

which 
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which are both calamities, wherever impofts irt 
confiderable. 

If Lord Sheffield be believed, America exported 
in 1768, 1769, and 1770, about fifteen hundred 
thoufand quintals of wheat, which makes five 
hundred thoufand a year : of which Great Britain 
confumed but thirty-two thoufand ; the reft muft 
have been chiefly exported to Spain, Portugal and 
the ports of the Mediterranean. 

Lx>rd Sheffield obferves aifo, that Europe not 
being conftantly under the neceflity of recurring to 
American corn, the United States cannot put com 
and flower into the clafs of produftions, which 
found an eflential and durable commerce,* 

I have not information enough of the detail of 
the corn trade of the United States, on which ac- 
count, I am obliged to confine myfelf to general. 

• We have no iimple expreflion in France for Jiaple commodities } 
tvords by which the Engliih term thofe forts of produflions of foil 
or indudry, fo naturalized as to form an efTential part of national 
riches, and of which the commerce is favoured by great eftablifii- 
ments, fuch as public buildings , depofitories, and places or markets, 
deftined to thefe produdions. Thefe are called the fiapU^ whence 
the expreHion^^//^ commodities was naturally formed. 

We have not hke the Englifh, the happy liberty of making 
words « their language becomes more rich, their elocution rapid, 
and we lofe ourfelves in long circumlocutions, to defcribe a thing 
of which we want the name ; an inconvenience more pernicious to 
jnftru£tion than is believed. This remark is not at prefent ill timed : 
it is to thofe who condudi affairs, who live among them, whofe vo- 
cation it is to treat thei;e on^ to create words which explain them 
clearly and properly. 

remarks 
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irmarks on this commerce : but whatever may be 
the want of corn in Europe, it is fufficient that this 
article be expofed on one part to many variations, 
and that it may be eafily and cheaply preferved on 
the other, to authorile the independent Americans 
to clafs it among their means of exchange. A 
fecond truth refults already, which isj that this 
want of grain being extended to all Europe, France 
ought to be anxious to become the magazine of it, 
fince England was fo formerly. Therefore, it 
would be advantageous, to conftruft in the free 
ports opened to the United States, commodious 
depofitories to receive and preferve American corn- 
By this means, com would be always ready to be 
tranfported to the place where the beft price was 
to be had for it, Thefe free ports being depofito- 
ries where articles neceffary to the United States 
would be collefted ; the commerce of corn would 
thereby acquire a continuation advantageous to 
the two nations :— advantageous to America, be- 
caufe the certainty of a place of depofit, fafe and 
little expenfive, would caufe grain to be fent more 
frequently; — advantageous to France, becaufe, be- 
fides the continual pofleffion of an important com- 
modity, and which would guarantee it from every 
manoeuvre of interior monopoly, thefe depofitories 
would furnifh the means of a coafl:ing trade, almoft 
continual from the north of France, to the fartheft 
part of the Mediterranean. 

It 
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It is to the advantage of free^ ports to favour 
coafting, the beft fchool for mariners, and the de- 
pofitories which they facilitate, faving much time 
to the great traders, make them prefer thefe points 
to all others. 

Cultivation and clearing of lands muft neceflari- 

ly produce a rery great fuperfluity of corn in the 

•United States. This fuperfluity will even encreafe 

a long time before the proportion of the population 

to the produce of lands is changed ; and fince it is 

proper that the independent Americans Ihould be 

cultivators, has not France a fure means of drawing 

their principal commerce to herfelfj in offering 

them vaft magazines for their grain and flower,* 

where the convenience of depolit is united to the 

certainty of prefervation. 

Moreover, as France grows not all the corn flie 

confumes-f-, as ftie is obliged to get it from the 

north, from Scicily, and the coafts of Africa, that of 

the United States ought to be more proper for her, 

for 



* The commerce of flower is lefs fafe than that of grain; flower 
heats, and moreover, grain is in general preferred, to prefcrvc, ia 
the county where it is confumed, the induftry which converts it into 
flower. The Americans are perhaps ignorant, that in France the 
lofs by fpoiled flower is fo much the greater, as in that cafe it pays' 
-a greater duty : in a good State it pays but one fol per quintal oa 
entry, ^and afterwards the circulation of it is free; fpoiled, and 
dtflined in that cafe, to make ilarch, it pays thirty fols per quintal 

t This is a fa£):, though contrary to the common opinion. Anq- 
lh<;r fa£^y which proves the neceflity of admitting corn at a lovr 

rate. 
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for two reafons : Firftj it muft be cheaper, being 
the produce of a cultivating people. Secondly > 
the people have more various and general wants 
of frefh provifions than the fouthern countries of 
Europe. The American may receive wines, fine 
oils, and fruits of France in excha^nge for his corn. 
The Neopolitan, the Sicilian, and the African can- 
not be paid in the fame mann?r* 

Finally, there is another conHderation favour- 
able to the importation of American corn : it may 
eafily arrive at Honfleur * ; there it may be ftored 
up, and. undergo all the proceffes neccffary to its 
prefervation ; procelles which are become very 
fimple and little expenfive \. Thefc cftablifh- 

P ments 

rare, fuch as the corn of America is, tliat three- fourths of the in- 
habitants of the province of Bcauce. which produces fuch fine 
corn, eat blsck biead and no other^ Sipd of which rhey have nr»t 
even enough* What ttwi^ this Scarcity be in other provinces 
where no corn is grown ? 

• 1 quote Honfleur, ^jecaufe this pon, from varinos circum- 
ftancts, ufeUfs to mention here, is deftincd by na\Ure to btcon»e the 
depofijory of a great commerce, and that tfpccially of the United 
States with France. The projc^ of making it a free port, is at pre- 
sent under confideration ; and il i?j to the greatcrt intcrttl of Fiance 
that this proje£l (Iiouid be carried into execution. 

f Thefeconfift ift nothing but placing magazines in tlie open air, 
opened to dry winds, and cooHru^ted in fuch 4 manner as to be en- 
tiiely removed. This optiation, perfoimed once a foit night, in pro- 
per weather, needs only to be repeated a certain number of times; 
after which the corn may be left in a lieap, without fear of its heat- 
ing. Experiments of this kind have been carefully made. The 
method cf piei'civing corn u!ed at Geaeva may be quoted: The 

govern* 
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ments would keep up a confidcrable qoantity of 
foreign corn, within the reach of the capital, a 
greater advantage than may be imagined. Men 
generally follow the articles of fubfiftence, and 
cities, fo immenfely peopled, drawing thefe articles 
from a great circuit, the country rs foon abandoned 
by every body but labourers i for the confumer, 
whofe fate fixes him there, foon finds the com- 
modity which the capital difputes with him too 
dear, and haftens either to go there, inmgining 
that the more numerous means of fubfiftcnce to be 
found there reiKicrs the dearnefs lefs fenfible, or 
to withdraw himfelf firom thia circuit to avoid the 
cflfed of competition. 

In favouring the magazines of foreign corn, and 
of that of America cfpeciaJly, the coafumption 
of national corn would be, in fome meafure, forced 
in th6 country parts, which wotild perhaps pre- 
vent the emigration of thofe inhabitants, whom 
the cngulphing of commodities in cities draws 
there coittinually, and makes the lands deferted. 

There are ftill other motives which may cngagp 
the French to receive American corn* They have 

government has eftablifbecl ane of iss greateft revenues in the fa?e 
of corn to the people, and its intereft has, confequently, led it to 
improve the art of preferving this commoditjr. Befrdes, in depofi* 
tories deftined M^holly to the corn dealers, the fame com never re- 
mains long enough to render its prefervation di£icult. There is 
fome reafon to believe that the fait air of the fea is favourable 
for it. 

I 

need 
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iseed of it for tht Vaft magazines which the land and 
fca forces, and frequently fcarcity> oblige chem to 
keep ftoired. 

What ftiouid hinder iFraiice from paying herfelf 
with this commodity, for the fuccours fhe has 
given the Americans, and of 'which their fituation 
retards thfe re-imburfem€fnt ? 

feut the hands of thofe contf-aftors, with whom 
the capital Iwarms, muft not foil this patriotic and 
generous operation, \^hich they wouid render ufe- 
iefs to the two nations. 

Finally, What (hould hinder Government froqi 
forming magazines of American corn in the French 
fugar i (lands, which tetnpefts, conflagrations, and 
other unforefeen accidents expofe fo frequently to 
famine, becaule contradled vidlualling is carried on 
4>y monopolifcrs who fend but little to fell dear ? 

"this it not the place to give my fentiments on 
this fiibjeft i 1 do not yet treat of the produce and 
affinities of the United States and the French fu- 
gar iflands, I fhall perhaps, at a future day, examine 
this delicate and important matter; but, in the 
ttiean time, the following faft has induced me to 
believe that magazines of American corn, in thefe 
colonies, would not only be ufeful, but even ne- 
ceflary. This faft is related in a gazette authorized 
by Government, and to which full credit ought 
for once to be given ; as it is well Icnown with 
what circumfpedion the publication of public 

P 2 calamities. 
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calamities, airifing from protcfted monopoly, is 
permitted. 

I will contcntmyfelf with copying the article from 
the gazette. " Extraft from the General Jpurnal 
of France, Saturday, February 24th, 1787^ 
from Saint Domingo. A letter from the CuWe* 
*^ Sac, of the 1 1 th of December laft, mentions a 
general epidemical diftemper among the whites 
of the plain of Port au Prince ; the interments arc 
*' made by dozens. It would be very unhappy were 
** this occafioned by thebadquality of flower brought 
" from Europe. However, it is certain that, fincethc 
peace, the inhabitants have conftantly complain* 
ed of the dearnefs, fcarcity, and bad quality of 
the European flower. Letters, of the 8th of 
Oftober, mention, that bread was at fifteen fols 
a pound, and that the inhabitants were frequently 
on the eve of wanting it entirely ; fb much fb, 
*' that an individual of this place gave orders to a 
*' merchant at Bourdeaux to fend flower upon his 
*' account ; and his furprife is truely affefting to 
" find that this flower is as bad as the , reft." 
[Extrait des affiches de Bretcugne. 
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SEC T I O N IV. 

Masts, Yards, and other Timber for thk 

Navy. 

FRANCE, like other European ftates which 
have a royal navy and fleets of merchant (hips to 
keep in repair, imports timber from Livonia and 
F uffia. This general magazine begins to be ex- 
haufted,— the quality of its mafts is not fo good as 
formerly. This commerce is, moreover, attended 
with the difadvantage to France of requiring con- 
fiderable remittances of money, without reckon-* 
ing the inconveniencies of a dangerous naviga- 
tion, frequently interrupted by ice ; alfo the com-^ 
petition of feveral nations, which their proximity 
and many other circumftances naturalize, fo to 
fpeak, in the ports and fcas of the North ; advan«» 
tages which the French cannot have. 

Thefe confiderations ought to determine France 
to turn her attention to the United States, to pro- 
cure from them the timber ncceflary for their 
navy, and maft timber efpecially. If Ihc can meet 
with a fupply of this kind from America, it is 
beyond a doubt but ihe will find more real ad- 
vantages therein than the north of Europe can 
?ifFord, whether it be in the manner of paying for 

P 3 the 
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the timber, or ii^ the navigation, which is much 
lefs dangerous and uncertain than that of the 
Baltic. 

Moreover, why (hould not fhip-timber of Anae- 
rican growth be proper for the ufe of the French 
navy ? There is but one objedtioi^ to this, and it 
arifes from prejudice. 

It is. pretended in France, that the quality of 
American timber is very mUch inferior t^ that of 
the Baltic. Some people go fo far as to niaintain^ 
that it is improper for the conftruftion of veflels. 
I have reafon to believe, that this judgment is not 
Ipnly hafly, but diftated either by ignorance, or the 
ipartiality of perfons interefted in feeing no other 
timber arrive in the French dopk-yards than that 
of the north of Europe, 

It is not in the laws of nature, that immei^ 
countries, whole afpefts are as varied as thofe of 
Europe can be, and in whole foil there are the* 
fame diyerfities, Ihould produce no timber but of 
a quality inferior to that of the timber of Europe. 
The quality of timber varies on our continent 
accordi|ig to the climate, the nature of the foil, and 
other circunnilances. If there be any timber of 
which the quality muft be naturally of an inferior 
kind, and become gradually more and more fo, it is 
that of Europe j becaufc the forefts, which produced 
the bent timber, arc exhaufted, or tend daily to 
|pe fo. Moreover, tjhere are rules for cutting of 
timber, and preparing it before it is put to ufe ; if 

4 thef? 
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dicfc arc negle<Sked, iJie quality is more or lefs 
'•changed. NPw is it not poffible that, from a 
want of experience, or from other momentary cir- 
cun\ftances *, the Americans may not have been 
Table to put thefe rules int;o pra6ljice, and that the 
quality of the tinrtber may hav,e fuffered by it ? 

Better direfted enquiries, and a ijiore attentive 
«xanunatio|P, will foon deftroy this prejudice 
againft'the qualify of American timber; a pre- 
judice fo much the more difagreeable, as it would 
deprive the commerce between France and the 
United States of m ;«tticle^ imppf tant to the two 
3iation3« 

If JFraftoe will inform herCelf ferioufly of this 
'matter, let her confiilt evejj the enerpies of America; 
let her confult Lord Sheffield, fo moderate in his 
4Bulogiums, when it is neceflary tp give them to the 
independent Americans. His Lordfliip fays exr 
.prefsly •f., ^* that th^ negociators of the treaty of 

* For inflaaccy the cubing of ti.mbenD a proper feafon, and not[to 
Jet flip the favourable .moment^ a great quantity muft be cut at oncey 
by the union of a number of hands* The Americans have them 
not in fujlcient numbers. Timber mufi alfobe left expofed to the 
jair, or to the water a long time, before it can lie propeHy made 
ufe oF^ and the Americans, prefled by ncce^fity, cannot always 
make this facrifice of time ; therefore, the dcfe£ls of American 
tiitiber muft Bot be attribu;ted to its nature, but to unfavourable cir- 
cuKxIlaQces. Thia reafoning overturns all the aflfertions which the 
partiality of perfonal iotereft has hitherto advanced againil the tim« 
bcr of America. 

f Si^Lth edition, {>age 89^ 

F 4 '^ peac^ 
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^^ peace, who have c^ded the territory of Penob-: 
" icot, to the eaft of Cafco bay, belonging to 
^^ Great Britain, delerve die fevereft cenfure.; 
'^ as this country produces, without contradic* 
** tion, the beft timber. The coaft," adds his 
Lordfhip, " is covered with timber proper for 
*^ navigation and other ufes, and in quantities fuf- 
*^ ficient to the wants of Great Britain for cen- 
" turies to come. The white pine, known in 
^^ England by the name of the Weymouth Pine, 
or the Pine of New England, abounds in this 
territory ; it is inconteftably the beft for mafts, 
•' and grows there to a prodigious heighth." 

This is confirmed to u§ by enlightened men, 
who have travelled and refid^d a long time in the 
United States. Thefe men affure us, that the 
5tates produce all kinds of timber of which we 
are in need, and that the white pine of the Con- 
necticut, Penobfcot, and Kennebeck riveis is, at 
leaft, equal in quality to that of the north of 
Europe, The fhip-builders of Philadelphia efteem 
it fo much, that they begin to make ufe of it for 
fide planks ^bpve the furface of the water. * 

Green oak, of which there are fo fine forefts in 
Georgia^, unites the moft precipus qualities; — it 
may be procured from St. Mary'§, of a more con- 
fi^derable fcai^tling than that which comes from the 
Levant and the ifland of Corfica ; it is compaft, 
the worms never attack it, and its duration is un- 
equalled, The cubical foot weighs ninety-five 

pounds 
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pound, which is twenty pound more than that of 
the white oak commonly made ufe of. Such is its 
fblidity, that the common thicknefs of planks, &c. 
may be diminiflied nearly one half in uling it *. 
^ Lord Sheffield, after having faid that no timber, 
proper for mafts, is found to the fouth of forty-one 
degrees, declares, however, that the yellow pine of 
the Southen States furniflies great mafts for mer- 
chants {hips f. The white and yellow pines are 
of a quality fuperior to others; — the grain is fine^ 
that of the yellow pine is clofe. All thcfe pines 
are employed in the conftruftion of houfes and 
veffels, and aie put to all ufes to which pine is ap- 
plicable, whether it be in fquare pieces or in 
boards. 

Finally, i^^hen wc fee great Britain fet a value on 
American timber j when it is recolledled, that, 
before the war, flie had got furveyed a canton of 
fix hundred thoufand acres, in the province of 

* The green oak of Carolina is the harded timber known;— the 
Tclfels built with it are of a rery long duration. See what Colonel 
Champion fays in different parts of his work of American timber, 
and wherein he refutes the opinion of Lord Shef&eld on American 
RiaftSf 

+ Page 93cl, 6th Edition, \9 the following note : — ** The mafts 

-** of America are inferior to thofe of Riga j but thcfe are very 

** expenHve, on account of. the diftancje they are at, and the coniv* 

"* derabie duties which they pay at Riga. In time of war, the 

** great mafts delivered in England, coft from a, 3, to 400I. fterling. 

'* The greateft mafts, made ufe of in thenavy, are thirty-fix inches in 
f* diameter, and come from America, Great mafts, made of feveral 

** pieces, are at prefect preferred." 

Sagga- 
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Saggadahock ; that (he had got an agent there to 
get thefe pines cut down upon the fnow, and em- 
barked in long veffels conftrufted for the pur- 
pofe.* It is difficult to conceive, that France 
fliould be indifferent about the timber, of every 
kind, which fhe may procure from the United 
Statejf, in exchange for htx produftions. 



SECTION V, 

Skins and Furs. 

Lord Sheffield whom we quote wirii confidence^! 
when he defcribes the advantages of die United 
States, does not give them the advantage of being 
entirely mailers of the fur trade ; but he looks upon 
them as dangeroua rivals to Canada> and it is not 
without reafon that his lordfhip is of this opinion. 

* See the letters of an American cvldirator. Vol. II. Page 26. 
This efiimable writer has taken tke pains to bring to France a great 
quantity of fcantiings of the dijlTerent forts of timber^ found in 
the United States^ aud which, by their different nfes, are proper 
for commerce;— the variety of this timber is furprifing. L^rd 
ShefHeldy in calculating the exportation of wood from America to 
England, in the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, makes the annual 

, quantity almoft two hundred tons per annum. In 1763, the Enghfli 
contractor paid in New England feventy-five pounds Herling for a 

, maft of thirty-three, and dimiuiihing the price to eleven pounds 
for a maft of twenty-four inches* In 1769^ thefe prices w^rc rcr 
duced twenty per cent. 

The 
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Th^ pfojcimity of the great cftablilhments Which 
(he independent Americans form at prefent at 
Pitjburgb^ and in many other places of their pof- 
fefiions beyond the nx)untains3 muft infeniibly 
give them great advantages in this commerce, and 
make them partake with Canada the profits, almoil 
pxclufiye^ which this province has enjoyed fincc 

?763- 
In f^ft, the regions fituated between the waters 

of the lake Ontarioy and thofe of the Miffiflippi, in- 
t^rfefted by the numerous rivers which fall into the 
South and North Weft of Lake Erie, of the 
Michigan^ and of the Superior ^ as far as the Ouif" 
conftng^ and even to the lac des his ; the great 
undertakings in which the Virginians are at prefent 
employed, to improve the navigation of the Potow^ 
pack, to the foot of the AUe-Gheny; the pro* 
bability of another communication with the ultra-* 
montane waters, by means of the weftern branches 
pf the Sufquehannah ;-[- without omitting the facil- 
ity with which the inhabitants of the ftate of New 
York, went to Niagara before the war, in going 
up the Hudfon*s river from their capital to Albany, 
beyond that of the Mohawks, crofljing the little 
lake of Oneida, and by means of an eafy carriage, 
going down die river of 0/wegOy in the mouth of 

which 

^ A great river which falls into the Miffinippt, at fcvcn hundred 
leagues from the fea. 

t The Janiata, the Jiogo, and the Cajugt. 



which the Ontario forms an excellent harbotirj all 
thefe reafons and many others which relate not only 
to geography, but to climate, proximity, &c. mtift 
in a few years put the Americans in poffeffion of 
a great part of the fur trade. 
■ Thefc advantages will be ftill more certain^ 
when the Engliih fhall have evacuated the forts of 
Niagara,* the great eftablifhment of the ftreight,-}* 
and that of the MichiHimakinack.J Although by 
the treaty of peace, they arc to enjoy in common 
with the Americans, the carriage of the navigation 
of the lakes, yet they will not be moi« enabled by 
this means to ftand in competition with the laft t 
for it mull be obferved, that the north and north 
caft parts of the continent comprized in the 
Engliih limits, to the territory of Hudfon*s bay, 
is infinitely more mountainous, cold and barren^ 
and is interfefted by rivers fuUof rapid falls ; and 
that confequently, this commerce will not be fo 
eafily carried on in future, and will b^ Jefs con- 
fiderable. 

There 
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• A very iniportanc one which commands the fpace of thq 
thirteen leagues, which feparates the lakes Erie and Onrario. 

f A city founded by the French, on the ftreight of St. Claire^ 
which carries the waters of the lakes Michigan and Huron into the 
Erie. 

X A fort and eftablifhroent at the point, in the ifknd of this 
aame, which commands the paiTage of the fails of St. Mary, througb 
fkhicb (he waters of ih/$ upper lak^ fall into thofe of the Huron. 



Thiere will remain to them exclufively> the com- 
miiiiication of Mont- Real, with the high countries . 
by tte great Outawas river, which falls into the 
river St. Laurrnce, at the lake of the two moun- 
tains, three leagues from that city ; but its rapidity 
and continual falls, will always render thefe means, 
if not impradicable, at leaft expenlive and pre- 
canous.§ 

The fijrs exported from the north of America to 
Great Britain, amounted annually, during die 
years 1768, 1769, and 1770, to near a million 
4ivres tournois, eftimated at the price paid for them 
at the port whence they were exported. The 
amount of deer (kins was eight hundred thoulknd 
livres, the leather which the Americans received 
in exchange at Januica, and in the Spaniih eila- 
blifhments not included. 

The annual fales in London of furs from Canada, 
produceed in 1 7X2, four millions fcven hundred 
thoufand livres tournois, fomething more in lySj, 
and in 1784, they amounted to upwards of five 
millions. All thefe furs are paid for with Englifli 
manufadtures, and the fourth part is prepared in 
England, by which their value is doubled. Now 
this rich commerce, carried on by way of Quebec, 
will certainly fall, as foon as the forts and the 
countries which they command fhall be rcftorcd to 

the 



§ M. de Crevccocur, ^ho liat travelled over thefs im:r.en(<6 
cc«atries, is the author of thefe details. 
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the Americans. Perhaps it is more frorrt this coii^ 
fideration, than the connffniferation infpired by the 
fate of the American loyalifts, that the reftitutiort 
is withheld, to the moment of which the Englifh 
look forward with pain. 

Therefore, to ward of the blow, which this 
reftitution muft give to the Ikin and fur trade in 
England, Lord Sheffield, after having laid open 
the ftate of things, advifes his ccmntry to require 
no duty on furs deftined to foreign confumption> 
in order to encourage the Americans to fend theirs 
to England by way of Quebec. He ftrives to 
perfuade it to turn its attention to Hudfbn's bay, 
and to treat with the company which poflefles the 
cxclufive commerce of it, in the manner the great 
African company has been treated with, to fet this 
commerce at liberty. 

Thefe judicious counfels indicate to France, 
what Ihe ought to do on her part, to bring into 
her ports the furs and (kins of free America. 

Could it be fuppofed, that the greedy Ipirit rf 
monopoly has already attempted to feize upon this 
commerce ? The bankers of Paris have already pro- 
pofed a company by JbareSy of which a part is to 
belong <p the Americans, and the other to the 
French. The neceffity of this company is infifted 
on, becaufe, fay thefe bankers^ it is impoffible for 
fimple individuals to make confiderable advances, 
for the preliminary purchafcs which this commerce 
iequire»« 

The 
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The eternal falfehood of monopolifers I A falfe- 
hood by which they have {wallowed up and deftroy- 
cd, even the branches of the moft advantageous 
commerce which France offered! A falfehood 
which it is important to unmafk j for if govern- 
ment were feduced by it, if it were believed and 
adqpted, it would be an impediment to every con- 
nexion with the United States, and difcourage 
JFrench adivity and induftry : perhaps it would go 
to far as to ftifle even this commerce which is ftill 
in its in&ncy« 

In faft, the American produftions which France 
can teceive from the independent Americans, in 
exchange for French produftions, are for the moft 
part, of but little value, relative to their bulk. 
Neverthelefs, French traders with little aflbrtments 
compofed of the different manufaftures of the 
kingdom, will go to America by the packet boats 
which have been lately eftabliflied* It is to be 
even wilhed, as I have already remarked, diat the 
commerce with the United States fliould be begun 
in this manner, that a great number of individuals 
(hould be encouraged to go to America ; to gain 
information, carrying mxh them articles proper for 
the confumption of the country, and which arc 
particularly known to the inhabitants. 

It is therefore important, that they fhould find 
the greateft: poffible variety of articles to take in 
return. The moft commodious, for them, are thofe 
of the greateft value in the leaft bulk. Therefore 

monopoly 
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monopoly muft not be pemiitted to deprive theirt 
of furs ; of all American merchandize this is thi 
mod precious, for this ufeful manner of opening a 
commerce between France and the United States. 

The projeftors of this monopoly add, that the 
Englifh company will eftablilh depofitories at New 
York and Baltimore, if they be not foreftalled* 

But of what company do they fpeak ? Is i t 
that of Hudfon's bay ? This company has no 
privileges but thofe relative to that bay, and bj' 
means of which commerce languilhes inftead of 
being animated. Lord Sheffield propofes, as I 
have already obferved, that government Ihould re- 
purchafe the company's privilege, and eftablifh a 
competition. Moreover, can it be fuppofed that 
Englilh merchants are much afraid of the compe- 
tition of this company, or that of foreign ones, 
whatever they may be. 

It is infifted, that the return of advances will be 
flow. But this charitable monopoly, which ihews 
fuch a patriotic concern for the intereft of mer- 
chants, does not know that this flownels has never 
impeded the encreafing activity of any commerce 
when it was able to bear it ; and tliat when it could 
not, the companies themfelves, incapable of fup- 
porting a burden continually encreafing, are ruined 
in the end, after having for a long time ihackled 
the induftry of individuals. This fa6t is proved 
by the hiftory of. every company. Wherever 
thefe have fucceeded, liberty would have carried j 

this 
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this fuccels ftill farther, and would have frequently 
fupported thofe kinds of commerce which have 
been deftroyed, becaufe they were diredted by the 
pernicious influence of monopoly. Moreover, 
there is no queftion at prefent of a new or diftant 
commerce for France. The flouriftiing ftate in 
which this commerce was before the lofs of Canada, 
cannot be forgotten, for the degrading hand of 
monopoly had not then difordered it by its infefti- 
ous touch. 

Send out proper merchandize, let your exporta* 
tions be directed by that enlightened prudence* 

• which 



* Exportations have been made from France, which chara£^eri(e 
in a driking manner, the need the French have of inllru6^ion lA 
more cafes than one. Some French merchants, looking upon the 
independent Americans as colonies half favage, and counting on 
their admiration of our modes^ fent them hats elegantly laced, frocks 
bound or decorated with red fringe, fpotred iilk waiftcoats, and 
many other things equally frivolous. They knew not that the 
Americans have Engiifh and Oerman manners ; that they are grave 
^nd induftrious ; that Philadelphia and Bofton are> fo to fpeak^ 
fuburbs of London. Thefe commercial blunders arife frqm the 
fuperficial manner in which the French travel and obferve. They 
have not that diffidence of themfelves, that interefting modefty, 
which facilitates the. communication and acquiiition of ufefuland' 
fure knowledge. The high- opinion which they have of their na^- 
tional ftrength, infpires them with an infupportable and ill founded 
felf-fufficiency j for is there any proportion between the number of 
men which may be armed, and the light of the underAanding i My 
coders will pajadon.nMJthis fevere obfervation. It is of importance 
to French travellers. It will prevent ruinous enterprizes,' becaufe 
they are founded upon ignorance and prefumption. 
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which is the fruit of experience ; bring back other 
merchandize proper for your own copntry, or for 
foreign confumption, and advances will not be fo 
long. Moreover, the weight of thefe long ad- 
vances will be conliderably leffened, by being di- 
vided among thofe who ftiall take a part in free 
commerce. 

Moreover, is it to be prefumed, that the inde- 
pendent Americans would fufFer the commerce of 
furs to be fubjedled among them to monopoly? ^ 
Have they difplayed all the knowledge by which 
thiey are diftinguiflied, for no other purpofe than 
^that of adopting the narrow views of our ftock- 
jobbers, our wretched fyftems of privileged com- 
panies, fyftems as prejudicial to public fpirit as to 
'liberty, morality and national profperity ? Are they 
tignorant, that if a w ant of means embarraffed the 
particular efforts of French merchants, other mer- 
chants can replace them? and how great in this 
refpeft is the power of the Englilh and Dutch ! 
, How great might that of the Spaniards become, if 
they were willing to adopt good principles, thofe 
which refult from the pofleflion of mines !* 

The independent Americans will not undoubted- 
ly, fuffer themfelves to be (hackled by a barren 
monopoly, to conform to the views of the bankers 
of Paris. The Americans cannot well have any 

faith 



* .See the account of the prefent /late of the bank of St. Charles, 
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Faith in monopolifcrs : many recent inftances, prove 
that under a|pflattering veil, moft of their projefts 
cover fpeculations and flock-jobbing, and the pro- 
pofed company for the Ikin 'end for trade, may 
perhaps bfc nothing but one of thefe fpeculations* 
As ftock-jobbing gives to Ihares a value which 
they have not intrinfically, what fignifies it whe- 
ther the plan of the company be well or ill calcu- 
' lated, provided it be adopted by government, and 
A prefented under a pompous exterior, that it feduces 
an ignorant public, and that the fhares rife to a 
confiderable price? 

It is, however, neceflary to do juftice to the 
authors of this project. They wilh to infure to 
themfelves great profits, independent of the re- 
fources of gaming, and in the following manner. 

The company would eftablilh packet-boats be- 
tween France and America, and fend one ofF 
regularly every montl||^ It may be eafily fuppofed, 
that thefe packet-boats would carry the merchandize 
of the company, in preference to that of individu- 
als., a|id that the company's agents would not be 
the word placed therein. 

Government would pay to the company, for the 
expences of thefe packet-boats, what it pays for 
thofe which are fuppofed to fail every two months, 
that is, fix hundred thoufand livres.— But to in- 
demnify die induftrious company for its advances, 
and the confiderable lofTes it forefees, it requires 
government to cede to it the intcreft of the debt 

0^2 ' which 
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which the United States owe to France; an intereK 
add the authors of the projed, bd^ paid and 
which is but a trifle to the nation,* 

Ought governmeMs, to which men havd" dared to 
prefcnt fuch projefts, to be moft pitied> or thofc 
who have prefented than ? Let us hope, however, 
that the light thrown on thefe affairs will diflipatc 
the iilufions of ftockj A)bers, if government fhould 
ftill have feith even in them. 

Let us return to the fur and (kin trade. What 
I have faid, fufficiently Ihews the importance of 
this article to French commerce, and how much it 
muft encreafe in future. Therefore 'all the en- 
couragement which governaiojt can give, ought to 
be expedled. It is to be hoped, that it will fup- 
prefs the duties, which, by their confiderablenefs 
would favour fmuggling, or be prejudicial xo the 
fale of furs and Ikins to foreign merchants. They 
may acquire in France, fro^ the workmanfhip by 
which they are prepared, a greater value; they 
muft not, therefore, be rendered inaccefliUe by 
duties, to nations lefs favourably fituated, than 
France is, to receive them fix)m America. 

Finally, this commerce of furs and Ikins, ought 
to be b much the more favoured in France, as of 
all the articles furnifhed by the Americans to the 
Indians, there is not one which may not be found. 

in 

* It it by generouily lavifhing thefe trifles^ that a fiate fees at 
once its debt eoQwaie, and the moans of paying it decreafe, not* 
Wirhftaading what many profound poltticlans fay of it» 
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in this kmg^em ; this is, confequently, another 
reafon which'fhould animate national activity and 
induftry* • ' 



SECTION VI. 



^ Rice, Indigo, Flax-seed. 

I T is not poffible to fpeak of American rice 
without thinking of the pernicious inconveniences 
which its cukivation produces. The wretched 
flaves who cultivate it, obliged to be half the year 
in water, are expofed to fcrophulous diforders and 
a premature death. It is faid, that this confidera- 
tion prevents the ftates, wherein rice is produced, 
from abolifhii^ flavery- Free men would not 
devote themfelvtts willingly to dys dcftruftive 
labour.**' 

Were this even true, and that in the fyftem of 
liberty, means could not be found to reconcile this 
culture to the health of the labourers, a fufficient 

Q^ 3 motive 



* Rice it cukiYated in Picdmoot and in Italyi by people who 
have neither houfe nor homey and known by the name of Banditti^ 
the fruit of the bad political conftitutions of that part of Europe. 
When thefe Banditti have fioiihed their work, the Sbirres conduct 
them to the frontiers, for fear of the difordert to which their lA- 
action and mifery might incline them* 
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motive could not be drawn from it, to coMemn to 
death or to cruel difeafes, a part cf our fellow 
creatures, born free, equal with us,* and with an 
equal right to live. Were the culture of this 
commodity even abfolutely neceflary, this neceffity 
would give us no right over the lives of negroes, 
or it would be the efFeft of a ftate of \rar ; for 
fervitude w^s never a right. 

However, it may be, it is much to be wiflied, 
that the produdlion of rice may iVot be thus ftain- 
ed, and that in confequence, there may be found 
either the means of preventing die difeafes which 

it 



* They arc of a different colour from that of the Europeans ; 
but does the quality of man depend on colour .^ Are not the negroes 
organized as we are ? Have not they like us, every (hing which 
belongs to the produ£^ion of the fpecies, to the formation of ideas, 
and to their development ? If their black colour ought to have any 
moral effect, to have any influence over theif^fate, or to determine 
our condu£l towards them, it ihould be that of inducing^s to leave 
them where they are, and not to force them away from their'country 5 
not to punilh them by the mod barbarous treatment on account of 
their colour; not to drag them into a fqreign land, to condemn them 
there to the vile and painful life of animals. Do they come and 
offer themfelves voluntarily as {Ikves ? Do they afli to leave thofe 
torrid zones, wherein nature feems toliave ciicumfcribed them by 
their colour, as ihe has done by us in more temperate ones by our white 
comple6^ions ? Their wants being few, keep them in ignorance ; 
we add everything cafjablt of changing it into imbecility, and we 
argue upon this degradation, of which we are the culpable authors, 
to tranquilize ourfclves on the juft reproaches which nature maket 
us ! Can we boaft therefore, of our knowledge, as long as it remains 
an accomplice in thefc horrors? See on this fttbje^l, Vex amen 
critique des Vrjagei^ de M, de Chaftclux. 5 
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it cauf^l^ or that it may be replaced by another 
culture lefs pernicious. 

There is a fpecies of diy rice no way dangerous 
to cultivate. Moreover the example of the Chinefe 
and the Indians, among whom the culture of rice 
makes not fuch ravages, ought to make us hope, 
that in imitating them, life and health would be 
reftored to men of which we have never had aright 
to deprive them. 

After having confidered this production as a man 
fhould confider'it, I m^ft now confider it as a 
merchant ouglu to do. 

The French government has not yet taken a 
determined refolution relative to the introdu6lion 
of American rice. Undoubtedly, when the nature 
of this commodity fhall have been reflected upon, 
adminiftration will be anxious not only to admit 
it, but to favour its importation, as much as other 
nations can poffibly do. It is a wholefome and 
fimple article of fubfiftance, proper to fupply the 
place of principal commodities. Thefe motives 
Ihould be powerful enough, to counterbalance the. 
infinuations diftated by private intereft againft the 
admifiion of rice. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that the multiplication of articles of fubfiftance 

« 

ought to be encouraged ; it would render life lefs 
painful to the people, cncreafe population, and, 
conlequently natural riches. 

Let us obferve farther, that rice in, arriving in 
France by fea, muft encreafe the articles of fubfift- 

Q 4 ance 
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ance in the ports wherein it is difcharged :^ woifld 
then contribute, with other caufes, to draw people 
together in thefe ports from the interior parts of 
the country. Thefe emigrations might be prevent- 
ed in giving a free circulation to this commodity . 
of firft necellity, and to others of the fame nature. 

Finally, if France wilhes to have a great and 
Tolid commerce, with the United States, flie fhould 
be cautious of exclufions, which would be fb many 
obftacles to the defired end. Sh^ ought to admit 
all the productions of the' United States. Without 
this favour, her commerce with them will be always 
reftrained, ever fubjeJt to frequent interruptions ; 
and uncertainty and impediments, will' drive it to 
countries wherein its reception and the facilities 
offered tait, fhall be more general. It is in this 
refpeft, with nations as with merchants ; he who 
offers the greateft advantages, always obtains the 
preference. 

*^ Heretofore," fays Lord Sheffield, "American 
, *' rice, although confumed by Spain, Portugal and 
" the north of Europe, was firft landed in Eng- 
" land, and paid there a duty of feven fols one-fixth 
** fterling per hundred weight. This duty has 
" been very properly fuppreffed by an order of 
" council, and America continues to fend us her 

rice. The Americans not being able to judge 

to what port of Holland or Germany, it will be 
^* moft convenient to fend it, and our correfpond- 
" ence with the different parts of Eurojpe, putting 

I "it 
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^ it coSiantly in our power to be better informed 
^* of the ftate of markets they will confide to us 
** their rice, becaufe we can judge better to what 
" port it may be moft advantageoufly exported." 

This is, in a few words, the theory which fhould 
difeft France in her commerce with the United 
States, Then what fignifies it whether fhe con* 
fumes fuch or fuch an American produftion ? To 
receive them all, to pay for them all with her own 
produftions, if flie can — if not, with foreign ones; 
and to fend them into every place of confumption, 
is no litde advantage. It, is, indeed, the bufi- 
nefs of a fadtor ; but this bufinefs is attended with 
happy and extcnfive confequerices * to the people 

who 



* For free tranCts, or pa0e8» (hould be eftablifhed by land, as 

well for prohibited articles, as for tbofe whofe interior confumptioa 

is charged with duties. This ufefuL meafure requires fome courage, 

to give it the extent it fhould hare :— -for people will not fail to re* 

peat the confiant obje£lion, that traniits, or pafles, however well 

regulated, favour fmuggling j .and that this is prejudicial to fome 

national eftablifbment, or diminifhes the receipt of duties. But 

if the tranfit of certain merchandize reduces the receipt of duties, 

on the interior coofumption of this fame merchandize, it can never 

be of any coniiderable portion ; for the fmuggling, which traniits 

favour, has difficulties whereby it is reftrained ; whilft giving a 

much greater movement in the countries where it is put in pra6lice, 

the traniit improves a part of the things, which would otherways 

remain ufelefs. Thus in fappofing that the reciepts ibould decreafe 

in a certain office, they would encreafe more in another. 

Unfortunately » a diminotton in/ the receipts, occafioned by a 
(enfible caufe, firikea the minifter who does not generalize j and the 
diftant adjutages which, refulting from this caufe, ihould be a rea- 
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who follow it, efpecially when their owto produc- 
tions can be introduced^ to make a part of the 
payment of thofe of which they are no more than 
the fadtors. 

The Americans exported annually, during the 
years 1768, 1769 and 1770, to Great Britain and 
the fouth of Europe, a hundred and fifteen thou- 
fand barrels of rice, worth fix millions and a half 
of livres tournois *. It is the moft confiderable 
article of exportation after tobacco, wheat, and 
flower. It deferves, therefore, that France fliould 
Aink of it for her commerce, and endeavour to 
bring it into her ports, to be difl:ributed there to 
other European markets* 

INDIGO. 

The fame thing may be faid of the indigo of 
the Carolinas and Georgia ; it makes a part of the 
important produdions of the. United States, andis 
confumed in Europe ; — it is therefore neceflTary to 
open it to the French ports,, and afterwards to give 
It ealy communications. The Englifli received of 
it annually, during the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, 
to the amount of three millions of livres tournois f. 

fon for letting it fubfift, efcape, or do not afFe6l him, becaufe thefe 
aid vantages cannot become fcnfible before the titne, when perhaps 
lie will be no longer in place. 

• . * " » 

* The exportation from Charleftown, from Dccenabefc" 1784, to 

December 1785, amounted to 67,713 barrels. 

* 

t The exportation of dye-ftuff, made in i785^ffom CharUftowDt 
sunoaoted to 500,920 pound weight. ... 

It 
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It was principally confumed in England, Ireland, 
and the north of Europe, by reafon of its low price. 
The indigo of St. Domingo, although dearer, al- 
ways obtains a preference. 

The Indigo of Carolina and Georgia is very iri* 
ferior to all others ; it is hard, earthy, dull, colours 
but little, and requires in the ufe of it a long and 
labourious trituration. People were at firft fedu- 
ced by its low price ; but this oeconomy is but ima- 
ginary, becaufe the defeft of its quality muft be 
fupplied by quantity ; for which reafon it has fallen 
into difrepiite. 

As the culture of indigo is every where encoura- 
ged, as its quantity encreafes daily where ever it 
grows^ it is prob^le that the indigo of the Carolo- 
linas and Georgia will ftill become more difficult 
to confume, unlefs it improves confiderably. It 
has acquired a nfiuch better quality fince the firft 
quantities of it, which arrived in England 5 but I 
have not learned that, in general, it is to be com- 
pared with the indigo of the loweft quality frcnn 
the ifland of Domingo *. It is fometimes mixed 
with it, and it is perhaps by this artifice that its 
confumption has been continued ; but thefe kinds 
of abufes have but a time, and merit not the atten- 

N 

/ 

* Travellers fay, that Carolina produces indigo almoft as good at 
that ot the French idands / but it is fcarce, becaufe there are none 
but rich and induflrious planters, who, cultivating it with care, 
gather any of that quality ;— ic remains in the country. 

tion 
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tion of Governments ; — ^perlbnal intereft alone is 
fofficient to deftroy them fooner or later. 

There are kinds of dying to which low priced 
indigo is proper; and, for this reafon, certain 
dyers ufe that of the Carolinas and Georgia. In 
thefe cafes, it has the advantage of requiring lefs in 
advance. 

Therefore American indigo fliould be admitted 
as long as there is confumption for it ; for the 
Americans will continue to cultivate it, .until the 
Europeans will- not receive it, but at a price which 
will not permit the cultivation of it any longer ; 
and lince this cultivation cannot at prefent be pre- 
vented, the rAoft advantageous thing is to ftrive to 
become agents in the general aommerce of this 
dye-ftuff. 

If we believe Lord Sheffield, the plantations of 
indigo, on the banks of the Miffifippi, are in a 
profperous way, and will ftill be more fo. 

The prefent work will perhaps give rife tO' 
much better information than I can communicate 
on this important ai*ticle of commerce, as well 
as on many others, 

FLAX-SEED.. 

North America fent to England and Ireland, 
during the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, flax- feed 
to the amount of two millions^ and a half of livres 
toumois ; — it was all confumed in Great Britain, 
The advantage of paying for * this feed with Irifti 
linens, gave it the preference to that of Flanders 

and 
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and the Baltic. Flix-feed from thefe countries is, 
moreover, very dear. 

It is the bufinefs of thofe French merchants, who 
may beinterefted in the commerce with the United 
States, to confider what advantages they will b? 
able to derive from the'-obfcrvations of Lord 
Sheffield If the culture of flax becomes extenfive 
in France, foreign feed ought to be preferred for 
two reafbns : — the quality of the produftion is 
improved by it, and there is more advantage io 
fpinning flax in peopled and indufl:riovis countries, 
than in letting it ripen*to gather feed* It appears, 
that flax-feed com*es not in abundance, hiM from 
countries where there are not hands fufficient to 
ipin, or give the firft preparation, even to the flax 
they produce ; it is then proper to cultivate it for 
its feed, which becomes a confiderable article of 
commerce ; — as long as this fl:atc of things fubfifts, 
it mufl alfo be proper for peopled countries to get 
flax-feed from abroad. 

Flanders feems to be an exception ; but the ex- 
portation of flax is there prohibited, for the pur* 
pofe of encouraging fpinning, &c. in this cafe, 
Planders, being a country very proper for the cul- 
tivation of flax, may leave to many cultivators 
.of this plant no other refource than the commerce 
<>f the feed. It is probable, that if the flax could 
be fent from Flanders, after the firil preparation for 
fpinning, nobody would think of gathering the 

feed. 

SECTION 
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SECTION VII. 

Naval Stores, such as Pitch, Tar, and 

Turpentine. * 

LORD Sheffield has written a long article on 
naval ftores *. ' England received confiderable fiip- 
plies of them from parts of America, comprehend- 
ed at prefent in the UniteJStates, and principally 
from Carolina and the fouth. The quantities of 
thefe articles amounted annually, during the years 
1768, 1769, and 1770, to twenty-feven thou- 
fand feven hundred barrels of pitch; eighty-two 
thoufand four hundred barrels of tar ; and twenty- 
eight thoufand one hundred of turpentine ; — the 
whole amounting, in the port of exportation, to 
one million two hundred and twenty-eight thoufand 
livres tournois, 

Thefe ftores were very valuable to the Englifh, 
as well for their commerce as for their proper con- 
.fumption. Two confiderable manufa6hires, efta- 
iblifhed at Hull, were fupported by them; — tar 
was there converted into pitch, confiderable quan- 
tities of it were exported to the fouth, where it 
was received in competition with that from the north 

* See P<ige 78 of the 6th Edition. 
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of Europe, Turpentine, converted in thele manu- 
faftures into oil or fpirit, furnifhcd a conliderable 
objeft of commerce, England confumes a great 
deal of it in the preparation of colours, var- 
nifhes, &c. 

The American revolution has not made the Eng- 
lifh lofe light of thefe ftores : The want they have 
of them makes it imprudent to truft wholly to the 
exportation of thefe articles from Ruflia and 
Sweden, where the Englifh have the Dutch for 
competitors. Moreover, the navigation of Ame- 
rica, lefs dangerous than that of the Baltic, is not 
like the laft, limited to a certain time of the year, 
it is confequently more frequent and lefs expenlive; 
fo that thefe ftores will come for a long time from 
America at a lower price than from the north* 
American tar is as good as that of Europe, thicker 
and more proper for making pitch ; it is preferred 
for fheep, even at a higher price. American turpen- 
tine is inferior to none but that of France. 

England admits naval ftores from the United 
States, upon the farhe footing as thofe from her 
colonies ; and as the fame ftores, which fhe re- 
-ceives from other places, pay in England an entry 
of twelve (hillings a lajij or twelve barrels, . this 
duty eftab^i^ies an advantage in favour of the 
'United States ; — yet the Englifti negleft not their 
icommerce of thefe articles with the north of 
'Europe, that they may be always abundantly pro- 
vided with them. An Englilh merchant has taught 
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the Ruffians how to furnifli as good turpentine as 
that from any other nation : This produdion will 
be in great abundance there, by the numerous and 
immenfe forefts of firs in the neighbourhood of 
Archangel, where their corps are depofited. 

This ftate of things fhews to France what value 
(he ought to attach to the naval ftores, which may 
be furnilhed from America. The quantities of them 
exported from Charleftown became more and more 
confiderable. The poor and fandy foil near the 
lea, and which extends from fifty to a hundred miles 
into the country, in North Carolina and the fouth 
of Virginia, produces a great jquantity of firs, from 
which tar and turpentine are extradted; — this is 
done Mfithout much trouble, and the facility of 
felling and preparing the trees is a great encou- 
ragement. The European ports whereio the refi- 
nacious liquids cxtradled from them can be fold, 
the fooneft will be preferred. 

France produces, confumes, and exports the naval 
'flores ; — fhe alfo imports fome of them, and Go- 
vernment has laid duties on thole which are im* 

* In 1782, — 2041 barrels of pitch, tar, and turpentine were ex- 
poned from Charit down. In 1783, — 14697 barrels. I know not 
how many barrels the exportation of 1784 amounted to ; but that 
of 1785 confided of 17,000. The fame encreafe is obferved ia 
other articles. The moft confiderable is rice, afterwards indigo ;—• 
the other articles are, tobacco, deer-fkins, timber, wheat, butter, 
wax, and leather. This exportation amounts to near four hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling; and the commerce pf the th^itcd States 
u fpoken of in France with contempt. 
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ported. As England has freed pitch, tar, and tur- 
pentine coming from America from all duties, 
France ought to do the fame thing, for a ftill more 
powerful reafon : it would be ufelefs to repeat the 
motives here, — George I. faid to his Parliament^ 
** That in employing the colonies to prepare naval 
** ftores, they would be turned from eftabfilhing 
** manufedhires like thofe of Great Britain." It 
is neceflary to go ftill farther, the extreme facility 
of exchanges muft take from the Americans the 
dcfire of manufacturing. What nwre fure means 
of eifeding this, than facilitating to thenm, the 
fale of their raw materials ? 



SECTION vin. 

Timber and Wood, for CARP£NtBRs and 
Coopers Work j such as StAViBS, Cask- 
heads^ Planks^ Boards, &c. 

FRANCE is, by her own intereft, engaged to 
favour the importation of thefc articles, of which 
the United States can furnifli fuch great quantities. 

Timber fails in France, and will become more 
and more fcarce j population deftroys it : — yet tim- 
ber muft be found for houfes, mills, &c, — hog- 
fheads muft be made for fiigars ; calks and barrels 
for wine, brandy, &c. Thefe articles of timber 
are principally furniflied from the North to the 
Dorts of France — but they become dear, their 
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quality diminifhes, and the Americans hav^ the 
advantage in the carriage.* 

The value of thefe articles exported from Ame- 
rica to Great Britain only, amounted to two mil- 
lions of livres tournois in the year 1 770, accord- 
ing to a ftatement drawn up in the Cuftom-Houfe 
of Bofton, The general exportations to the Englifli, 
French, American, and Spanifli iflands, and to the 
different parts of Europe, areimmenfe, and become 
daily more confiderable. Were not this timber of 
a good quality, the encreafe of this commerce 
would not be fo rapid. The French have in this 
refpeft fome prejudices, which it is of importance 
to deftroy. American ftaves are not efteemed in 
France, — yet they have been ufed for a century 
paft. In making rum calks, &c. and if they pre- 
ferve this liquor, they will undoubtedly preferve 
our brandies. 

* It is nccelTary to give our readers an idea of the price of fom^ 
of thefe articles : an American very converfant in them, has fur- 
niflied us jivith the neceffary particulars. 

White oak pUnks, of two inches and a half thick^ fawed by th» 
handy were fold in 1785, at fifty piaftres, or two hundred and (utty 
livres ten fojs tournois, the thoufand feet. 

Ordinary planks of fine white pine an inch thick, fourteen or fif- 
teen feerloBg, and fiom a foot to fourteen inches wide^ were fold 
at the fame time at feyen piaftres or thirty-fevcn 1 ivies tournois, the 
tlioufand feet.— Thofe of a double thicknef8,'double the price. 

Planks, from two to five inches thick, and from fifteen to fixty 

feet long, at ttventy-one pounds New York money, or two bundled 

. and fevetity -three livres tournois, the thoufand fecr. — ^The f&sie 

perfon faid he, had fcen curbs or bent timber at ten (hillings, Ntvir 

York money, a ton, ihetxptnce of cutting, &c, n6t included. * 
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Vessels constructed is America, Ta jbe 

SOLD OR FREIGHTED. 

1 Have obferved on the article on furs and Ikins, 
that the bulk of the commodities which might be 
exchanged by the commerce between France and 
the United States^ was, at an equal value, much 
more confiderable on the fide of America than that 
of France. There refiilts from this,- that in thefe 
exchanges, a great number of American veflels 
mull be fubjeft to return to America in ballaft.-— 
This ftate of things would certainly be prejudicial 
to the commerce between the two nations, if fome 
Compenfacion could not be eftablilhed which Ihould 
remove the inequality. 

This compenfation may be made in a very ad- 
vantageous manner to both one and the other. The 
independent Americans conftrudl veflels for falc : 
if it be agreeable to a nation to purchafe of ano- 
ther the articles which this manufactures at a lefs 
expence, and with more means ^ it follows, that 
the French ought to buy American veflels ; and in 
faft, this commerce begins to be efl:abliflied. 

Lord Sheffield, after having agreed that the 
COhftruftion of veflels for fale or to be freighted, 
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was a confiderable objc6t of conrunerce to thq Ame- 
ricans,* adds, " that they will not furnifh France 
*' with them ; that by policy fhe will not permit 
" them to do it." 

The government of France has judged differ- 
ently ; it has exempted from all duties, not only 
American timber, but all the veflels built in the 
United States, and fold to the French. 

We fhould be fuprifed at this afTertion of Lord 
Sheffield, if he did not prohibit this commerce to 
his own country. — ** Its cxiftence," fays his Lord- 
ihip, " depends on its navy ; this depends as much 

on Englilh ftiip-builders as on'Englifh failors; 

therefore, of all trades, that of Ihip- building, is 
" the moft important to be preferved in Great 
*' Britain." The advances, according to his Lord- 
fhip, are of little confequence, and thefe veflels 
;iot being deftined to be fold to foreigners, what 
they coft ought to be conQdered fo much the lelsj^ 
as the expence is incurred in the country. 

Lord Sheffield prefumes alfo, that fhip-building 
will be encouraged in New Scotland, Canada, 

* Lord Sheffield gives a lift o( the veflels conftrufked in the dif- 
ferent American provinces, in the years 1769, 1770, and 1771.— 
Their number amounts to one thoufand four hundred and two, 
their whole burden eighty-one thoufand tons. Thefe veffcls are for 
the moft pait (loops and fchooners : — this number muft have conft- 
derably encreafed fi-nce the war. The Americans beconne inde- 
pendent, having merchant ihips to conftru£t for themielves, and 
inexhaui^tble refoure«s for the purpofe, uiuft carry this con0ru£Uoa 
to a great length- 
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the Ifland of St. John, &c. Finally, his Lx)rdfhip 

declares, ** that the encouragement of fhip-build- 

*^ ing in the United States, is ruinous to Great 

*' Britain ; that it is the fame to thofe who may 

purchafe American built veflelsj becaufe not- 

withftanding their cheapnefs,' thefe veflels are 

^* little durable, from the nature of their materials/* 

This obfervation relates particularly to veflels built 

for fale, which his Lordfliip fays, ** are very infe- 

*' rior to thofe which are befpoken." 

It cannot be denied, that it is of confequence to 

Ei nation which attaches a great importance to its 

navy, to have Ihip-builders, The repairs &c. of 
which veflels are confl:antly in want, would be 

badly direded, if there were not in the clafs of 
workmen to whom this induflry belongs, men ca- 
pable of conftruc^ing a veflel, and habituated to 
this conftruftion. What is ftill more, as foon as 
a nation has a navy, it is greatly tp its intereft to 
poflefs every means of improving it ; and the pof- 
feflion of thefe means is fo much the more fecurCj, 
when there are eftablifliments in the country, — 
which in this cafe, fupport emulation, by the con- 
ftant exercife of the art. 

But it does not follow, that to preferve fuch an 
advantage,' a nation ought to have no other veflels 
than thofe which are home built : it is here necef- 
fary to diftinguifh fliips belonging to the royal 
navy from merchant ftiips. The firft, are alone 
fufficient to employ a requifite number of able 
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builders, and to fupply every thing which the con* 
ftrudlion and repairs of veflels require. But mer- 
chant fliips, of which a confiderable number is 
wanted, may be procured from abroad, if thofe of an 
equal quality, can be had at a price confiderably lefs. 

Will it be faid, that ia nation becomes fo much 
the more powerful at fea, as the conftruftion of 
veflels is encouraged in her ports ? that under this 
point of view it is neceflary to be cautious not to fur-' 
nilh the independent Americans the means of form- 
ing a navy, which would render them formidable? 
that it is at Icaft unnecel&ry to haften thefe means ? 

If this confideration were true, it would in fome 
mea/ure impofe on France a law to encourage the 
United States to form their navy : for however 
formidable her owji may be, fhe has too many na- 
tural obftacles to remove, for her navy to be thp 
effed of any thing but painful efforts, and confer 
quently that it ftiould be an eftablilhment vejy dif-^ 
ficult to maintain, — very expenfive, and fuhgeft to 
long intermiflions. And fince it is neceflary to 
fpeak conftantly of a threatening rivality,-i-of an 
^armed rivality, — France b^ the greatefl: intereft, to 
bailance more furdy^ the forces of her rivals, by 
calling to her aid the naval force of a friendly peo-» 
pie, — of a people to whom nature has been prodi- 
gal in the means' flie has given them, of having a 
confiderable one. 

But the policy which refufed to purchafe Ame- 
rican veflels, for fear the Americans fliould be-» 
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come formidable at fea, would be badly found- 
ed. A fure manner of retarding the eftablifliment 
of a navy, by a nation which pofleffes the means 
ap^ materials ; the power and activity which fuch a 
great eftablifliment requires, is to employ it con- 
tinually in the conftruclion of vefTels for fale, and 
to habituate it to this kind of commerce. I^ this 
nation, and fuch is the polition of the United States, 
has nothing to fear interiorly from any other pow-^ 
er, it will certainly defpife all fuch military pre- 
parations, , whofe profit and utility will not be fo 
immediately perceived, as the freqjtient gains of 
peaceful commerce. Therefore, let die independent 
Americans be perfuaded to build veflels for fale ; 
let them not be provoked to build Ihips for defen*' 
five and ofFenfive operations, and they will negleft 
the great means with which nature has furniflied 
them, of having a relpedtable navy: they will 
even negleft them, when greater riches, and a more 
coniiderable population, fliall facilitate to them the 
ufe of their natural means. 

Far from fuffering by this new arrangement of 
things, Fl'ance would gain thereby. This idea will 
undoubtedly appear extraordinary, becaufe, in 
abandoning workmanfliip to American fiiip-build- 
crs, France is deprived of it : but how eafily may 
flie compenfate this apparent lofs ! In fadl, when 
nothing is to be had without labour, it is then con- 
fidered as real riches : therefore, it ought to be cnrir 
ployed with a prudent oeconomy, elpecially in the 
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fyftem of national rivalities* The workmen who 
will not build veffek, will make cloth, with which 
vefTels may be paid for. The expence of manu- 
fadhiring thefe cloths will be paid at home, as that 
for the conftruftion of veflels would have been ; by 
which means, thefe will be had at a cheaper rate. 
This labour and expence will therefore produce 
greater advantages, and place the nation in a more 
defirable relation with its rivals. 

Finally, I^ord Sheffield, whofe narrow policy is 
here refuted, propofes that ihip-building Ihould be 
encouraged in Canada, New Scotland, &c. But 
do phyfical circumftances favour thefe countries as 
much at the United States? Can 'England reap real 
advantages from this encouragement? It is aquef- 
tion with which fevcrai writers have combated 
Lord Sheffield, and on which I cannot decide. 

But if England had this refburce, France would 
be without it. Veffels built in America, will al- 
ways coft her lefs than her own, or thofe* conftrudled 
clfewhere : fhe ought therefore to favour the intro-* 
duftion of the firft. 

A celebrated minifter, whom France has reafon 
tcu Tf gret, thought as follows : his defign was to 
get a part of the veffels of the French navy cdn^ 
ftrufted in Sweden; he thereby expeAed to make 
great lavings : they will be greater and more real, 
in getting the veffels conftrufted in the United 
States. 

The 
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The Eriglifti themfelves, will not be able to re- 
fift the force of things; they will fooner or later , 
return to the ufe of American veflels ; for thefe 
coft but a third* of what Englifh veflels are built 
for ; and cheapnefs is the firft law of cpmmerce. 

The bad quality attributed to American veflels 
15 a fable, arifing from the following circumfl:ance&: 
in the contention for independence, the Americans 
built veflels in hafte, to arm them as cruizers : they 
were forced to make ufe of wood which was green, 
and unprepared ; other things were cither wanting 
to thefe velTels, or precipitately prepared. Confe- 
quently the veflfels were imperfeft j but this imper- 
feftion was but accidental. A cruize is a lottery, 
wherein no notice is taken of the goodnefs and du- 
rability of the veflfel. It is fufficient that it be a 
good failor, this is the eflential quality. 

Peace has re-eftabliflied the conftru(9ion of vef- 
fels in the manner it ought to be ; and there arc 
American veflels built before the war, and fonnc 
thirty years ago, which for goodnefs and duration, 
ju"e not inferior to any Englifli veflTel. 

More progrefs has been made in America than 
any where elfe in the art of fliip-building ; thiS^is^* 
eafily explained : — it mufl: not be forgotten, when 
the independent Arpericans are fpoken of^ that they 

* In New England the conftru£l:or8 of vcfTds make their bar- 
gains at the rate of three pounds fterljng per ton, carpenter's work 
included. On the Thames, the price if nine pounds fierling, for the 
work alone of the carpenter. 
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arc not recovering from a ftate of barbarity. Thejr 
are men efcaped from European civilifation, em- 
ployed, fo to fpeak, in creating their - country and 
refources : no fhackles reftrain their efforts, every 
thing in Europe is looked upon as perfed, and 
made ufc of, without thinking of improving it. 
Thefc two efiential differences, caufe a very confi- 
derable one in the intenfity of indufby. 

Bofton has produced a n[ian ailonifhing in the 
art of (hip-building. LcM>g and clofeiy employed in 
the fcarch of means to unite Iwiftnefs of failing in 
vcffels to their folidity, Mr. Peck has had the 
greateft fuccefs. It was his hand which produced 
the Belifarius, the Hazard, and the Kattlefnake, 
which were fo particularly diftimgailhed dururg the 
late war, by their fwiftnefs of failing. Vdflels ccMif 
ftruded by this able builder, have qualities which 
others have not ; they carry a fourth more, and (ail 
fefter. Thcfe fafts are {authenticated by a numbcar 
of experiments. 

The Englilh themfclves, acknowledge the fuperi- j' 

ority of American Ihip-building : "The fineft vef- ' 

J\ fels,'* fays Colond Champion,* " arc buik at 
'•^Philadelphia; the art of Ihip-building has at- 
" tained in that city the higheft degree of perfec- 
•* tion* Great veffels are built in New York, alio 
" in the Chefapeak, and in South Carolina : thefc' 

* See ConfideratloQS on the prefent Sute of Great Britaio, &c. 
page 14« 
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'* kft made of green oak, are of an unequalled folU 
" dity and durability.** 

The American proverb fays : That to haveaper^ 
fe£i veffely it muft hofve a Bojion bottom and PhiladeU 
pbiajides. 

The French, if connoiffeurs be believed, are 
very inferior to the Americans in the minutiae of 
ihip-buiiding. This fuperiority of America ought 
not to furprize us : it will ftill encreafe. The in- 
dependent Americans who inhabit the coafts, live 
by the fea, and pride themfelves in navigation* A& 
they have competitors, their genius will never fleep, 
nor will its efforts be Ihackled in any manner what^ 
ever. In France, the people are, and ought to be 
cultivators j the marine is but a fubordinate parr, 
and by the nature of things, it muft enjoy but a 
very precarious confideration. Honour, which 
affefts the head of every Frenchman, is diftribut^ 
ed but at Paris and at Court ; and there, men arc 
and muft ftill be, far from perceiving the impor- 
tance of attaching merit to the • improvement of 
fhip-building : it muft therefore languifh, or yield 
to that of the Americans. Hence it refiilts, that' 
the French, in preferving every thing which can 
maintain amongft them an able clafs of fliip- 
builders, muft buy yeffels of the Americans; be- 
caufe every convenience is united to that of facili- 
tating their reciprocal importations and exporta- 
tions, of which the bulks are fo different in one 
nation from thofc of the other, 
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This circumftance is attended with the advantage 
of procuring to the French merchant, an Anr>eri- 
can veflel at a lefs price, than if he had ordered it 
to be built, or if he bought it in America ; becaufc, 
it will always be more to the intereft of the Ame- 
rican to fell his veflTcl, than to take it back in 
ballaft. 

Such is the fitnefs of American veflels for the 
French marine, and Specially for merchant fervice ; 
liich is that fittnefs for all the European powers 
which have fea coafts, that I think a fure and com- 
modious road in Europe would foon be aflbrted 
with American veflels for fale, if every thing 
which can encourage a like depofitory were grant- 
ed to the port wherein this road might be. This 
market far veffels is yet to be eftablifhed ; — the 
Engtifh rejedl it, — will France give it no atten-^ 
tion? 



SECTION X. 

(General Q)nsiderations of the preceding 
« 

Catalogue of Importations from the 
United States, into France. 

THE lift which I have gone through of the 
articles with which the independent Americans 
may furnifti Europe, in exchange for her merchan- 
dize, is not very long i but thefe articles are con- 
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fiderable, . and important enough in themfelves, to 
merit the attention of French merchants : they are 
fufficient to deftroy the prejudices of thofe, who, 
under the falfe pretext of the inability of the inde- 
pendent Americans to furnilh articles of exchange, 
difdain the commerce 'between France and the 
United States. Thefe articles are not, however, 
the only ones, which France may receive from 
them. — Independently of pot-afh,* fo precious to 
manufadtures, and of which the fcarcity becomes 
daily more fenfible ; iron vegetable -wax, wool, " 
flax, hemp, &c. may encreafe the number. 

I ought to hope, that this work, once known 
in the United States, will excite the independent 
Americans to co-operate with me, in what I have 
propofed to myfelf, which is to fpread inftruftion 
on every thing which relates to their country. — 
They will make known to France, in a more ex- 
tenfive and complete manner, every thing which 
can maintain that reciprocal commerce in favour 
of which I write: they will aflemble in a work 
correfpondcnt to this, all that I have been able to 

* The Engliih received of it to the amount of four hundred 
thoufand livres cournois per annum, during the years 1768,1769, 
and 1 770; pot-aih being the produce of the wood burnt by the Ame- 
ricans, and as the length of the winters obliges them to confume 
great quantities of it, it feems that the quantities of pot-afh rouft 
have encreafed with population.-— This is become more confi- 
derable, fioce the year 1770 ; but in feme parts of the United 
States, fire wood becomes fcarce, and a part of the pot-afhes of the 
other parts, mufi be confumed there. 
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txpofe but imperfcdly : they will re6tify my eitorS^ 
and give me information in matters of which I airt 
abfoiutely ignorant : they will inform me of the 
phylical, moral and political details which detfer-^ 
mine the conneftions on which their foreign com-^ 
merce ought to be founded. I invite them to ap- 
ply to this interefting lubjed: : I pray them to give 
it for a balls, more philofophical, reafonable and 
philanthropical principles, than thofe which have 
hitherto direAed the jealous induftry of each fo- 
dety. For each, led on by a blind ambition, has 
wilhed to embrace every thing, to do every thing 
at home, and furnilh every thing to others ,• each 
has taken for principle to receive nothing from 
others, except it be gold; each has accuftomed 
itfelf to look upon every produ6tion, manufadured 
or unmanyfaftured, which it fent abroad as a profit, 
and dl thofe which it received, as fo many loiTes. 
Such is the falfe principle, according to which, all 
the European nations have direded their exterior 
commerce. 

What would be the confequence of a like fyftem, 
if it continued to prevail ? All nations would be 
ftrangers to each other, and exterior- commerce 
al:^dlutely annihilated; becaufe it tends to take 
from this conr.mer.:e that which fupports it. For 
the gold which is wiflied for in payment for ex- 
portaticns, is refufed to thofe who would obtain 
it : ali nations look upon the neceflity of giving 
it alike; 'thajr it is difadv^antageous— and ftrive to 
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It. If, therefore, on one fide, none will take returns 
in kind, and on the other, nobody will difpoflefs 
himfelf of his gold, what will become of exchanges ? 
what will become of commerce ? 

Nature, which intended to make men fo many 
brothers, and nations fo many families ; — nature, 
lyhich to unite all men by the fame tie, has givea 
them wants, which place them in a ftate of de- 
pendence one on the other; — this wife nature, has, 
by the diftribution of her gifts, anticipated and 
condemned this exclufive fyftehi. She has faid to 
the inhabitants of Nantucket, the rock which thou 
inhabit is rude and ftormy; renounce, therefore, 
the defire of drawing from it the delicious wines and 
fruits, which more calni and temperate climatea 
produce. — Look at the fea which lurrounds thee, — 
that is thy property and thy treafure : I have made 
itinexhauftible, and if thouknoweft how to make ufe 
of it,— if thou will confine thyfelf thereto, all the en* 
joyments of the other continent are thine: a fingle 
ftroke of a harpoon dexteroufly thrown, will pro- 
duce a thoufand times more wine in thy cellar, than 
if by a painful cultivation thou continues obftinate, 
in afting contrary to my intentions. 

Nature holds the fame language to the other in- ^ 
habitants of the earth : flie tells the French to ufe 
all their efforts in the fruitful (oil which fhe has 
given them, and to ceafe traverfing foreign feas to 
obtain at an immenfc expence and much rifk, the 
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filh and oil Avhich' the inhabitants of Nantucket 
procure with greater facility and more fuccefs and 
ceconomy. 

Why Ihould not all nations underftand a lan- 
guage, fo limple, fo wife, and fo proper to produce 
univerfal harmony ? But how are they to be made 
to underftand it ? By what means are they to be 
prevailed upon to adopt it? What means are pro- 
per to engage nations which might have a direft 
commerce between them, to fign a treaty of com* 
merce, which Ihould leave each at liberty to furnifh 
that which it could export better and cheaper than 
others ; and thus eftablifti exchanges on the immu-^ 
table laws of nature? 

As foon as nations fliall be enlightened enough 
to perceive the advantage of fuch a treaty, from 
that moment it will ceafe to be neceffary, and every 
other treaty will be ftill le6 fo. It will then be 
feen, that they all center in the fingle word liberty* 
It will be difcovered that liberty can put every 
thing in its place; that liberty alone, without ne- 
gociation or parchment, can every where give birth 
to an advantageous induftry ; it will be feeft, that 
in hearkening to her impartial decrees, every one 
will even find himfelf, in paying, although it be 
in gold, both happy and rich : that without liberty, 
without her laws, all is but contradidlion, trouble 
and confufion. Finally, that every where, and at 
all times, fhe has fported with thofe commercial 
conventions, of which politicians have fo ridicu* 
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lotifly boartedj of thofe conventions wherein the 
tontradling parties are inceflantly on the defenfLve 
with refpeft to each other, inceffantly difpofed to 
deceive, and frequently multiply the feeds of war 
in a work of peace. 

Under fuch a fyftem of liberty^ there would be 
ho longer occafion for craftinefs in national policy 
with refpeft to commerce : — of what ufe would 
it be? No more ftrife; for it would have no 
objeft : no more jealoufy or rivality ; no more 
fear of making others profper and become rich ; 
becaufe the riches of each ftate would be ad- 
vantageous to the whole. In a word> according to 
this fyftem, «ach nation would wifh the other more 
means, in order to have more to give and more to 
receive. Commerce would become what it ought 
to be, the exchange of induftry againft induftry ; 
x>f enjoyments againft enjoyments> and not againft 
deprivations: finally, a ftate of riches, withput 
poverty on any fide. 

What people have more right and title than the 

Americans, to be the firft in adopting fo philan- 

thropical a fyftem, and which is fo conformable to 

the laws of nature ; at leaft to do nothing which ^. 

Ihall retardit among them ? Let their Congrefs, — 

that refpeftable aflTembly, which may become the 

light of nations, and from whofe deliberations 

univerfal happinefs may refult, — remain faithful to 

the indications of this nature; let it interrogate her 

conftantly, and give every nation the fame falutary 

habitude. 
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If Europe refufes to admit the produdions of the 
United States, let Congrefs, — rejedling the poor 
policy of reprifals, — open, by a great and republican 
refolution, their ports to all European produftions* 
What evil can refult ffom this to the independent 
Americans? If European prohibitions rendered 
their means of exchange ufelels, European mer- 
chandize mull of courle be without a market in 
America ; or, falling to a mean price in the United 
States, it would become profitable to the Ameri-^ 
cans, in paying for it even with gold. 

The law may be given to an idle and degraded 
nation, but never to one which is aftive and in-- 
duftrious. This always punifhes, in fome manner 
or other, the tyrannical proceedings of other na- 
tions. The force of things is alone fufficient to 
revenge it. 

It is a misfortune to the United States, in riot 
having been able to eftablifh at firft, the noble fyfteni 
of which I have fpoken, and to be obliged to 
have recourfe to the miferable means of othet 
governments^ — that of impofing duties on foreign 
merchandize to pay their debts. Every impofitioil 

, l)VLt a quit rent upon lands h a fource of errors. 

il^ht pretended protecting duties impofed in Europe, 
are one confequence of thefe errors, and of which 
the efledl leads goverhment aftray, fo far as to 
perfuade them, that they pofleft a creative force 
equal to that of the divinity himfelf. And what 
are thefe cnterprifes by v/iiich men would force 

nature ? 
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Mture ? Miferable hot-houfes, — ^wherein every thing 
ife haftened to finifti the fooner ; wheitin induftry 
vainly exhaufts itfelf, td ifupport an unnatural cx- 
iftence; and Wher&iri a vigorous whole, is frequent^ 
ly facrificed to a corrupted part. 

Let the Americans carefully avoid thcte erroheous 
enterprifes ;-T-to infurc themfelves therfefrom, let 
them cbnfider the Hate of Europe. The Europeans 
have no longer arty judgment in matters of im^ 
poft ; limple ideas are loft, and becomt^ ihipoffible 
to be realised by the metaphyfic which it is ne- 
ceflary to employ to combat ignorance, prejudices 
and habitudes : all ideas of juftice and propriety 
are confounded. A truth cannot be advanced 
without meeting at every moment, falfe notions to 
combat. The man of information is fatigued, dif- 
jgufted, tnd frequently at a lofs what to anfwer to 
objedliorts proceeciing from habits of errbr. He 
perceives with concern, that the laws of happinefs 
cannot be written^ but upon tables from which 
there is nolthing to be effaced : and fuch I flatter 
myfelf, is the fituation of the United States. They 
Are yet virgin States, they are unacquainted with 

the inftitutions which end in ch^os. Wherein t&c 

.'ft"* 

love of public good lofes all its force. 

This fubjeft is too prolix to go into it here. 
There are men of refled ion in America. The 
c6rrefpondence which I open with them by this 
work, will inform us, to what a degree good 

S a j)rinciplcs 
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principles will be adhered to,* ' Let their informa- 
tion tend to prefer ve the French merchants from 
capital errors in their ^xportations. 

Ill fuccefs, if it attended them> would be dif- 
couraging, and the French are eafily difcouraged. 
Yet this fcvity, this want of conftancy, will 
diminifti in proportion as their government fhall 
become well informed^ in proportion as it ftiall 
form a more juft idea of the rights of meni in 
proportion as it (hall attach individuals, by public 
fpirit, to the public caufe. They will then think, 
that they ,are each of them Jomething^ and this idea 
of his own importance conftitutes the citizen, and> 
confequentlyi the prolperity and greatnefs of States. 

France 



^ Two real friends to the independent Americans, have eftablifli- 
ed a Gallb- American Society, of which the principal obje£t is to 
cone£b and fpread information on every thing which may be ufefnl 
to the commerce of the two nations, and to render them recipro- 
cally ufeful and animated. Some perfons have becooM members 
of this fociety, to realize this patriotic idea, fb much the more in- 
terefting, as it excludes all rivality of jealoufy. The good which the 
connexions of commerce may dst^ the two worlds -, this is their aijD 
aad motto. This will be judged of by the Profpe6ius printed at 
tbVend of this work. If Aich a fociety can be foimed in Paris, a 
like one may be fo niuch the more eafily eUablilhed in all the prin- 
cipal fea ports of France; for it is in thefe places, that the need and 
habitude of thinking about commerce, leads to the greatefl know- 
ledge. Paris can be the center only, where this knowledge will be 
brought together, to be the better difperfs^ .from thence ; and to 
offer to government, in ail the commercial tranfa£^ions, which, in 
the prefent order of things, dill require its intervention, informa« 
tlon, colle6led by public fpirit, and digefted by impartiality* 
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France is at the eve of feeing this agreabic 
dream realized ; Ihe is upon the point of creating 
provincial adminiftrations- The reign of fri volouf- 
nefs,^— of that mortal frivoloufnels, — wherein the. 
fenfible and judicious Stern,* was far from dif- 
covering the pleafiires and gaiety fo much boafted 
of^ — is, therefore, nearly at an end. 

Under the falutary influence of thefe adminiftra- 
tions, the eftablilhments of commerce will be 
looked upon as patrimonies, not only ufeful, but 
honourable to be tranfmittcd to our children. 
Then a fpirit of oeconomy, order, fidelity and mo- 
deration will be introduced. It is neceflary to 
commerce ; it is by this only that it profpers, and 
acquires confiftence and confideratiori. 

Montefquieu obferves, that the enterprifes of 
merchants are always necelTarily mixed "with public 
affairs; but that in monarchies, public affairs are 
/or the moft part fufpicious in the eyes of the mer- 
chants. But profperity and national glory, de- 
pend on commerce as much in monarchies as in 
other conftitutions. It is therefore the ihtereft of 
monarchies to give to merchants that hope of prof* 
perity which they have in republics, and which. in- 
clines them with ardor to every kind of commer- 
cial enteVprile, 

S 3 Provincial 

* Stern faid, that li^'cottld not conceive what was meant by 
French gaiety ; that he had never feen a more melanchoUy nation : 
it is becaufe gaiety is in a confiant happinefs, and not in accefs •£ 
folly and giddinefs, nor in intoxication. 
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Provincial adminiftrations are the fureft means of 
producing this happy efFeft. If they were alreacty 
eftabliihed, the French would comprehend, how 
abfiird it is to imagine that the United States will 
i\ox difcharge their public debt ; how impofliblc it 
is that Repubficans fhould make ufe of the dif- 
honourable refource of bankruptcy and deception ; 
and that their public fpirit, their morals and in- 
tereft require them to difcharge this debt, coiv- 
trafted for the moft legitimate and honourable 
caufe that ever exifted; and which is otherways 
but an atom when compared with their immenfe 
refources. French merchants would then give 
themfelves lefs coiicern about the manner in which 
their merchandize was. to be paid for in America. 
For in the improbable cafe of a want of American 
produftions, or of precious metals, they have, as a 
laft refource, the paper of Congrefs and the States; 
which paper it is an advantage to acquire, by the 
price at which it is obtained, by the intereft it 
hears, the certainty of its being paid, and by the 
confequent tranfmiffion which may be made of it 
in commerce, to the w^lthy Dutch merchant, to 
;;whom the paper of the whole world becomes he- 
"cieflary, the moment it merits confidence. 

I have mentioned precious metals. The Ame- 
ricans arc in the neighbourhood of the countries 
which produce them. Thefe countries are the 
abodes of indolence, which dilpenfes not with nc- 
ceiTaries. Skins, &c. of animal^, ^d fome metals, 

are 
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Are every thing that can be given there in exchange 
for articles of fubfiftence, which the inhabitants 
have not the courage to make their lands produce ; 
and for the neceflaries, for which they find it more 
convenient to pay with gold, than with their in- 
duftry. The independent Americans will become 
fadors, advantageoufly placed between European 
manufadures, and the inhabitants of regions con* 
demned by nature to the fterile produftions of 
metals. All the powers pf Spain cannot prevent 
this, nor ought even to undertake it. This new con- 
fideration proniifing to the French payment, fo 
fpolifhly defijred in gold^ ought to encourage theni 
to prepare for a commercial connexion with the 
United States. 

Lord Sheffield, who is conftantly an enthufiaft, 
with refpedt to his favourite fyftem of national 
rnpnopgly, announces nothing but ruin to other 
nations^ which ihgU undertake tp trade with the 
United State$» He lellens pn one fide, the articlos 
which may be received from them in exchange, to 
exaggerate the neceflity they have of credit ^ and on 
the other, he declares the Englifh merchants alone 
capable of giving to the Americans^ the credit, 
which they cahnpt do without. The folid and 
conftant power of fupplying the wants of America, 
of receiving her pro^uftiops, and of waiting her 
convenience, belongs, fay^ hjs Lordfhip, to our 
merchants in exclufion of thofe pf pther nations. 
Jf wc can but preferve ourfclves, fays he, from a 
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fatal precipitation, we ftiall learn, to our great 
fatisfaftion, that our induftry will meet but few 
competitors in the market of America* 

There can be no doubt, but his lordfhip was 
here carried away by his patriotifm : he has neither 
YcRtAcd upon the means the United States have of 
doing without this credit, nor of thofe of France 
to give it. 

Provincial adminiftrations will caufe Caifles d' 
Efcompte to be eftabliftied. Every commercial or 
manufafturing city will enjoy this advantage, as 
foon as it can have one, without fearing the con- 
trarieties of monopoly, Thefe CaifTes will* be 
immediately applied to facilitate commerce, to aid 
manufadlures, and to eftablifh a fure credit, little 
expcnfive and diredled by good principles. 

Adminiftration will give force to public fpiritj, 
and keep off that influence of the capital, where 
experience has clearly proved, that thefe eftablilh- 
ments are as ufeful, when they favour an induftry 
really produdive, as they are pernicious, when 
ttiey ferve only to favour the barren and corruptive 
efforts of avarice.* 

Another obfervation I have to make, is relative 
CO packet-boats, I have already obferved, that 

they 



* How cautious men ought to be of being deceived by compari- 
fons : the Bank of England gave.birth to the CaiiTc d' Efcompte of 
Paris ; and Paris and London referable each other ftill Icfs, than the 
French and Britiih conflitucions. 
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they would be favourable to the firft fleps of pru- 
dence, taken to gain information relative to the 
iituation and productions qf the United States, 
They have been fince put upon a regular fpoting 
by an Arret, publifhed in December, 1786. They 
are to be difpatched eight times a year frona Havre 
to the United States* The paffengers have pei:- 
mifiion -f to take with them fome merchandize. 

But the high price put upon the freight, feems 
to refer ve this means of exportation to merchaadize 
of great value and little bulk. It would have been 
more political, to have granted to each paffenger, 
a certain number of cubical feet of (towage, to be 
made ufe of as he might have thought proper, and 
to have fixed the freight at the ordinary price. 
This method would have deftined the packet-boats 
to trials of every kind, and would have facilitated 
the firft Heps of a prudent commerce, which leads 
from one thing to another; from a little commerce 
to a moderate one, and from a moderate commerce 
to one which is confiderable. It would have been a 
prefervative againft the prejudicial favours accorded 
to particular enterprifes, protedled by the directors, 
who m^y make packet-boats ufeful to monopoly, ^ 
and not tq copimerce. 

The motives upon which this exceflive price of 
freight has been determined, is ipecious but in the 

eyc$ 



f See an extra£l from the Arret of the 14th of December, l^%%, 
at the end of this volume. 
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eyes of merchants who fefleft but little, Fof fj^ 
from being prejudicial to the princip^il navigation, 
the packet-boats muft ferve to prepare its m6ans of 
fupport.' 

It is perceived with paiq, that the fpirit of com- 
merce dicl not always prefide at the compofition of 
this regulation. The Arret obliges merchants, for 
inftance, to aflc for permiffions to fhip merchandize 
on board the packets. Why were not thofe kinds 
of merchandize which it was meant to exclude, 
ipccified before hand ? The obligation to obtaia 
permiffions is a ^ifcouraging reilrainf. Uncertain- 
ty givc^ rife to fears in the minds of merchants, 
and to chicaneries in thofe who are appointed to 
execute the law ; the ideas of thefe men arc always 
contrary to public Ipirit. 

And herein is manifefled, that empire which 
Paris ufurps over cveiy thing, even over that which 
cannot come within its jurifdiftion. The princii- 
pal government of the packet-boats is at Paris, 
y^hilft the dire&or ought to live in the port from 
which they are difpatched. There are many cafes 
wherein his prefepce is neceflary. His principal 
funftion is to take care, that the paflengers be well 
treated and accommodated : it is of importance 
that they fliould be expoied to no fpecies of cavil | 
but, on the contrary, that ajttention be paid to free 
them from embarrafTn^ents. The paflengers Ihould 
perceive, that government is willing to permit 
cojnniefci^l enterprifcs with the United States^ and 

t9 
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to fiivour thofe who make them the objeft of 
their induftry. How happens it, that the idc^ of 
making,, the packet-boats produce the cfFeft ex- 
pe£ted frpm the doubtful and frequently inefEcaci* 
ous nleans of premiums, did not enter the minds 
p{ thofe who' drew up the regulations tp w)uc|i 
thefe pajcket-boats are fubjefted? 

Finally, packet-boats fliould be confidered as 
diligences, but conftituted upon more generous 
and pj^triotic principles than thefe heavy land 
carriages, wherein the eafe of travellers, whom 
monopoly obliges to make ufe of them^ is (acrU 
^.ge4 to the avarice of the proprietor;* 
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CONCLUSION 

And Reflections on the Situation of the 

United States. 

TN treating of the principal articles which the 
■*■ French and the independent Americans may 
exchange with each other, by giving full liberty to 
commerce, I have fufficiently indicated the means 
which France ought to ufc, to make their com- 
merce flourifti. I propofed to examine the rela- 
tions which muft exift between our fugar colonies 
and the United States, Thefe relations were not 
fufficiently confidered, in the quarrel which has 
feparated the American colonies from the mother 
country. The nature of things, and thofe inde- 
ftruftible circumftances which arc never combated 
but very imperfeftly, and at the expence of a more 
advantageous fyftem, remain to be confuUed on 
this fubjeft. 

I intended alfb, to terminate this work by a defcrip-t 
tion of the prefent condition of the United States ; 
but circumftances oblige me to defer the thorough 
examination of thefe two important objefts, and 
to detach it from the work I prefent. The ex- 
terior commerce of France, not being foreign to 

S die 
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the interefts now under Iblemn difcaflion, it ap- 
pears to me, that no time fhould be loft in laying 
my work before the perfbns charged with the 
direction of this difcuffion* Although it be in 
appearance wholly intended to throw light on our 
relations with the United States, it is founded upon 
a theory which embraces the general fyftem of 
commerce ; and commerce prefents itfelf with all 
its importance in the great reform, which the preC- 
fing interefts of France require. 

I will finifli this volume by fomc explanations of 
the' pretended troubles which agitate the United 
States. Thefe explanations adf neceflary to deftroy 
the unfavourable impreflion^ which muft be made 
by the unfaithful recitalsof gazette writers, who, 
from fervile prejudices, or mean intereft, affeft to 
fpread doubts of the* happy confequences of the 
revolution. If we believe thefe people, the inde- 
pendent Americans are plunged into inextricable 
embarraflhients, forced to become bankrupts, 
given up to the moft violent anarchy, expofed to 
the tomahawk of the implacable Indians, &c» 
How is it poflible, to refolve to carry on a com- 
merce with people whofe fituation is fo deplorable ? 
Ought not their ruin to be feared rather than their 
fortune hoped for, in the connexions which it is 
wiftied to form with them? 

It is neceflary to refute thefe falfehoods. It is 
fo much {he more fo, as ignorance ealily leads 
people, little acquainted with republican conftitu- 

tions. 
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^ons, into error ; and that led a ftray By the pre^ 
jiidice§ of their iducafions^ a great number of* 
Frenchnien look upon th& form of government as 
a ftate perpetually in a ferment, wherein life and 
property are continually fcxpofcd to the greateft 
dangers. 

Thefe prejudices lead to tM belitf of the moft 
ptierile and abfurd fables. The leaft attention is 
not paid to circumftanccs. Would the United 
States have a Congrefs of magiftrates. if it were 
, true that the people were at war with them ? For 
how could Congrefs and the magiftrates defend 
themfelves? They have no other defence but thd^ 
refpeS; which each individual has for the lawj this 
is their only force. It is the obligation that the 
conftitution impofes on them in common, with the 
meaneft citizens^ of being obedient to the lawy a9 
the laft means which conftitute their only fafety^ 
and which maintains in all cafes and every where^ 
the authority which the people have confided in 
them. They cannot employ a phyfical force far- 
ther than the people art willing to lend them, be- 
caufe they have neither an army, nor foldiers in 
pay. 

A diverfity of opinion exifts wherever there ar6 
men* It belongs not to one conftitution more than 
to another 5 but the eflence of a. republican go-^ 
vemntent is to leave to each individual^ the liberty 
of exprefling his fentiments*oii cv^ry fubjed. 

In 
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In tht United States, legiflation is more and 
more formed in proportion, as things relative to 
each other are verified, extended and multiplied- 
Is it aflonifhing, that debates fliQuld arife on ac« 
count of the different laws which are propofed, 
difcuiied and adopted ? Thefe debates become 
public, animate converfation, and make it highly 
interefting. But is this anarchy? 

The^word anarchy, is one of thofe words which 
has been moft abufed and milapplied. It is there-j 
fore neceffary to explain it. 

Where anarchy reigns, there is neither chieC 
government, law, nor fafety. Each individual 
becomes the defeijider of his own perfon, the focial 
contradt is broken, and there is no longer any con- 
fidence or tranfaftions, becaule there can be no 
more contrafts. Authority, changing at every in- 
llant its rules, principles and ^ini, becomes cruel 
or contemptible $ it deftroys or is deftroyed. Such 
a ftate cxifts not long ; or if it does exift, it foon 
divides fociety into armed herds, enemies to 
each other, and which fubfift but in propor- 
tion, as they fear and counterbalance each other's 
power. 

Is any thing like this feen in the United States ? 
Are there difputes even about the principles of the 
conftitution ; the fiindamental laws, or the pro- 
pofed end? Has not every thing relative to this 
been long fincc agreed upon? The prefent debates 
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ttiztt wholly to fome rules of adminiftration : it 
is upon the beft manner of ferving the public caufe, 
and of fupporting it> thait minds are ftill in a falutary 
agitation ; and this agitation hinders not more the 
regular courfe of public affairs and tranfaftions^ 
than the debates in the Englifli Parliament hinder 
the monarch from naming to offices, and confer* 
ring rank — than they ftop the courfe of juftice, or 
^e impediments to the affairs of every clafs of 

. citizens. 

The word anauhy^ is proper to ftates, which 
like Egypt, have twenty-four fovereigns and neither 

' laws nor government. It is applicable to the de- 
generated conftitutions of Alia, where the admini- 
ftration is divided into feveral departments, inde- 
pendent of each other, traverfing one another in 
their views and pretenfions, the operations of one 
part interfering with thofe of the other, all having 
the power of making particular laws, or of liif- 
pending the effedt of thofe which exift. There a' 
real anarchy reigns, becaufe it is not known where 
the government is, nor in whom the legiflative 
power is vefted. This incertitude brings on dif- 
order, renders property unftable, and endangers 
perfonal fafety. 

None of thefe evils exift in the United States,. 
Let thofe who are in doubt about it, deign to follow 
me in the abftrad of their fituation, and of their 
late operations. 

I will 
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1 will not reft upon the excellence of the orga- 
nifation of the States.^ Thofe to whom it may 
appear problematical, need only read the judicious 
oblervations of one of the firft political philofo- 
phers in Europe, Dodor Price :— ** The United 
States," fays the DocT:or, " have the diftinguifli- 
ed honour of being the firft under Heaven 
** which have eftabliftied forms of government fa- 
vourable to univerfal liberty. If they have thus 
diftinguifhed themfelves in their infancy, whatr . 
will they not do in a more advanced ft ate of 
things^ when time and experience, the concourfe 
" of wife and virtuous men, difleminatcd over the 
earth, (hall have introduced into thele new go-^ 
vern merits the reforms and improvements, which 
" will bring them ftill nearer to liberty, and fur- 
nifh them the means of encreafing the happi- 
nefs and dignity of the human ipecies. — Does^ 
not the dawn of happy days appear among 
•' them, as a new creation rifing on the earth ? It is 
to the United States that may one day be applied, 
with more reafon than it was laid of the Jews, 
" thai in them all the families of the earth hanje bteti ' 
*'.i'leffedr 

* It is ncccffary to read on this fubjcft the work published 
l)y the learned Mr. Adams, AmbaiTador from the United States to 
the Court of London, and which has for title, A Defence of the 
Conftitution of the Untied StcUes.-^ljoTidonf 1787. 

The author proves the wifdom of the American conftitutipD, in 
CQBif aring it with ancient aad modern republics, &c. 

Thefe 
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Thefe reforms and improvements are inde'e^ 
flow J but flowflefs is wecefikry, becaufe puWiQ dif-; 
cuffion ought to precede them. This flowneft is^ 
{o much the greater^ as the particular fituation of 

ft. 

dach individual, obliging him to repair the ravages^ 
of war and the breaches made by them in his for- 
tune, leaves him lefs time to examine public affairs. 
But notwithftanding this order, no anarchy reigns* 
in the United States. In each of them^ the clearing* 
of lands encreafes; cities, and what isjftill mpre va- 
luable, diftant plantations multiply, and^ replace 
the ancient forefts which covered the foil of Ame-' 
rica. The greateft perfonal fafety exifts every- 
where^ md without this fafety, bow could fuch 
numbers of famHies expofe themfelvcs in forming 
eftabliihments which are neceflarily very diftant 
from each other? 

America is not yet gnawecf by the vermin whicfc - 
devouf -Europe, by indeftru6tible mendicity : thieves- , 
render not her forefts dangerous : her public roads 
are not ftained with blood ihed by aflallins. . How 
fliouid there be af!afilns and robbers? There are 
no beggars^ no indigent pcrfons, no fubjefts forced 
to fteal the fubftfte^ce of others to procure one ta 
theftifelves.* Every man iBnds there lands to produce 
luiri articles of ilibfiftence : It is not loaded with 

taxes-, 

i 

• It is true that wc read in the American gazettes, advertifemcnts^ 
relative to thefts and cheating. But obferve, that thefe few thefts 
are f:omniittcd in cities^ and efpecially ia Tea port« ; ai«d principally 
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taxes, but renders to each with ufurjr, a recotnpenft 
for his labour. A man/who can live eafy and ho- 
nourably, never conftnts to difhonour himfelf by 
uHefs crimes, which deliver him to the torments 
of rcmorfe, dilhoriour, and the vengeance of fociety. 

There arie three circumftances which may have 
led the Europeans irttd drror, relative to the pre- 
tended troubles in America; It has been faid, — 
^' Thefe States havcjuft terminated a frightful war^ 
*' 'of which the ravages were terrible. At the peace, 
** mifery muft have been great; hence thefts. Thefe 
*^ States h^ve, moreover, difbanded their troops, and 
. ** what is become of them ? If fome of the foldiers 
'* are returned to agriculture^ or to their work in 
*^ citiesj there are many others^ who, accuftomed to 
^ idlenefs and the effufion of bloody muft have 
*^* difdained the peaceful arts> and have made a 

trade of malTacring their fellow citizens. 

Finally, theric are no men ahmed by fociety, 

to repriefs the difOrdets of this banditti; no 
*' marechauffee and no police : moreover, men are 
*^ fcarce in the States, and their laws reprobate 
** thefe means.'* 

Philofophers havie more than once reproached 
men with confidering the divinity adcording to 



by depraved Europeans, who carry there, for want of an inclina- 
tion to indudry, all the crimes and manc&avres of European idle- 
nefs and indigeaee. Indigence in the United States is known but 
in Virginia^ which is accouncd for in thq article of tobacco* 
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their own image, and confequently of giving an 
unfaithful reprefentation of him. This may be 
applied in the prefent cale; the Europeans judge 
of the Americans according to themfelves, and 
for which reafon they are deceived. They tran* 
Iport to Arnerica the overflowing of their citieSyXhtvr 
mifery, their political and moral vices, and the 
crimes which derive therefrom ; and not feeing 
there, the fame precautions which their own gover- 
nors take to provide againft them, they imagine 
that diforder is univerfal, and that blood is (hed 
with impunity. 

The ravages of the feven years war were un- 
doubtedly terrible ; but as foon as the faulchion 
could be converted into a plough-fhare, the land 
became fertile and mifery difappeared. The Ame- 
rican foldiers were citizens and proprietors before 
they became foldiers; they remained citizens ia 
uniforin, and returned to their 'profelTions on quit- 
ting it; they did not fight for money, nor by 
profeffion, but for cheir liberty, their wives, chil- 
dren, and property ; and fuch foldiers never re- 
fembled the banditti of the old continent, who arc 
paid ,for killing their fellow -creatures, and who 
jdll on the highways for their own account, when 
peace obliges their mailers to difband them. There 
has been feen in America, (what the annals of the 
world prefent not in any n:ate,except that of Rome) 
a General, adored by his foldiers, diveft himfelf of 
his power, as foon as his fervlces became no longer 

neceflary. 
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neceflary, and retire into the bofom of peace and 
obfcurity ; a numerous army, -which was not paid, 
was ken generoufly to confent to diiband, without 
payment ;, the foldiers to retire, each to his home, 
without • committing the leaft diforder, and where 
each tranquilly retook either his plough, or his 
firft trade or profeffion ; thofe trades which we in 
Europe look upon as vile *. This is what refults 
from liberty ; but what is inconceivable in moft 
European ftates, a military fpirit reigns there, and 
its prejudices are predominant. War is the road 
' to glory, ambition, and fortune ; and to preferve to 
this profeflion its luftre and preponderance, it is 
an eftablilhed principle, that a JlandiJig anny is ne- 
ceflary to maintain order in fbciety j that it ought 

* The following advertifement is taken from the American 
papers, ia which there are a thoufand others of a like nature. 

Two brothers. Captains, who diflioguiihed themfcives during the 
war, returned at the peace to their trade of hat-making ;— they ia* 
ferted in the gazette ao advertifement as follows : 

** The Brothers Bickers^ inform the public, that they arc returned 
'' to their old profefHoii of hatters, which they had abandoned to 
'< defend the liberty of their country. They hope that their fellow- 
^' citizens will be pleafcd, in confideration of their courage and fer* 
'' vices, to favour them in their bufmefs, and prefer them to others." 
What European captain would put his name to a like advertife- 
ment ? 

The TRANSLATOR acfwers, that a Britifh officer, not a captain 
it is true, but a lieutenant, had the courage to apply to his^Majefly 
for leave to go into bufinefs, ia order to fupport, in a more liberal 
manner, his wife and four children* The king not only ^r ranted his 
requefl, but continued to him his pay. The officer took a ihop, and 
became a hatter and hoiier^ and fucceeded. 
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I 

always to threaten the citizens, although peaceful, 
to keep them in fubmiflion to authority, Tliis 
ufelefs burden, this pernicious fpirit is unknown tq 
the United States; — public fpirit, much more 
favourable to good order, tak;es. its place, and peace 
and fafety reign without marechauflce, or fpies, 
or that police, which difparages the morals and 
charaflers of citizens. Public fpirit fupplies the 
place of all thefe means, whilft they will never, 
fupply the want of publk fpirit ; nor, like it, pro- 
duce the happinefs of fociety. 
• In vain will prejudiced men eyclaim, that this is 
declamation — I offer them fafts *. The Ameri-^ 
can Ihould rather defpife Europe, in rerparking to 
us the continual -laughter we make of thieves and 
aflaffins; in comparing the immenfe number of 
dungeons, prifons, hofpitals, and eftablifhments of 
every kind, inftituted to cure or palliate tlie in- 
curable ulcers of the old inftitutions. In com- 
paring this difgufting lift with the very few mur- 
ders and thefts committed in the United ' States, 

^* It is necelTdry to read the American gazettes, not thofe altered 
by the Englilh gazette-writers, bur thofe which are printed in Anu:- 
rica; thefe only can give a juft idea of the fituation of the United 
Stales, It muft be obfervcd, that every thing which paflls is rc- 
^\&cTt4 ; that 'nothing, whrch lias the leafl relation to public affairs, 
id' concealed -, that thefts and murders are carefully publilhed, 
whilft our gazettes keep the moft profound filence on thefts and 
allairinaTijui'i which are committed in each province: Europeans arc- 
-tjcaicd iu.e Tick rerfons, from whom; every thing which may give 
tlie Uaft idea of their difordcr is con^taied* 

with 
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with the hofpitals, truely domefiic and humai^, 
which are eftablifhed there, with the bappinefs of 
each -American family and their Cmple manners, 
and in proving to us, by thdr example, that a wife 
liberty regulates the focial man, an^ j?enders ufelois 
thofe ruinous machines with which he is crulhed. 
ieaft he Ihould 4p any harm.. 

The war againft the favages or indi^ns offers 
more reality than the anarchy with which the 
Amq-icans are abfurdly reproached; but this war 
ought to infpire no fear, — the caufe of it is known ; 
it is the fruit of the relentixient of the Engliih, and 
pf the narrow policy of forrue liibalterns, who ftrive 
to embarrafs the Americans, ^nd X£> traverfe the 
fur trade^ in particular, which muft fall into thejr 
.hands. 

This commotion of the Indians will be but of 
fliort duration ; it i;s impoffible that their iUufictn 
ihould not foon ceafe, and that f hqy Ihould not 
perceive themfelves to be but paffive inftrumcnts 
in the hands of die Englifh, they wilj difcover 
that, by devoting themfelves to thefe, they a<5k 
contrary to their own interefts j that their intereft 
is to live in peace with their neighbours, who bol- 
der, almoft every where ypon thern, who announce 
tlie moft rapid progrefs, and'whqfe population, 
^continually increafing, would fpon deftroy them, 
if they determined not to be peaceful with neigh- 
bours, wlip offer- them peace freely and (incerely, 
and who ferioufly take all pofTiljle ineafures, tha^ 
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there may never be the leaft provocation on the 
part of the United States *. 

The enemies of thefe United States have much 
encreafed the troubles, which lately manifefted 
themfelves in that of Maflachufet. The caufe of 
thefe troubles is the fame as that of the war againft 
the Indians 5 it is ftiU the efFeft of the refentment 
of fome of the Englifli, and efpecially of die 
loyalifts of New England, who, bordering on that 
ftate, Ipread, by means of their fecret partizans, 
the feeds of difcord j it is not, therefore, from the 
Ipirit of republicanifm that thefe troubles have 
ariftn, but wholly, from the manoeuvres of men, 
full of regret, pn account of their having oppofed 
a revolution honourable to the caufe of humanity, 
and which has been crowned With fuccefs. Thefe 
arc thecaufes to which the difturbances are to be 
attributed, and not to liberty. The illufion foon 
ceafed;— the people ran to the aid t>f the magiftrates 
and Government, as foon as the manoeuvres and 
hatred of the loyalifls were unmafked ; even the 
feditious, at firft feduced, have feen their error, and 
laid down their arms at the command of a truely 
paterhal authority/f'. 

Not 

• Sec the regulation, made by Congrcfs, towards the end of the 
year 1786 ; — but, at the fame time, that Congiefs prefeots the olive- 
branch to the Indians, it fhews itfelf prepared for war- Soma 
favage tube^ have already concluded a peace. 

f Great encomiums are due to the magiQ rates, for the firiDdeff 
they difplayed on this occaiion, to tlie energy and vigilance of 
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Not a drop of blo^4 would have been Ibed, but 
for the temerity of one of the chiefs of thefe delu- 
luded men*. What a little blood has been fhed; 
and before this happened, what precautions were 
taken to prevent there being any vidims ! For 
the true citizen refolvcs but at the laft extremity to 
Ihed the Wood of his deluded brother ; in republics, 
all means which reafon can fuggeft are ufed before 
it is employed; for in thefe governments noblood 
is counted vile and contemptible. 

A free people muft not be judged by the people 
of our immenfe capitals ; fervile when they think 
themfelves weak, ferocious when they perceive 
themfelves the ftrongeft, fufceptible of paffions, 
but never of reafoning, Thefe capitals, thefe 
snonftrous excrefcences, the produce of degrada- 
tion, and which contaminate and degrade thofe 
whom they contain, exift not in America. If thefe 
enormous capitals were compared with each oth^r. 

Governor Baudouio, aad to the patriotifm of the celebrated Adanjt 
and Payne. The addrefs, compofed by thefe two gentlemeo, is a 
mafter-piece of logic and eloquence. 

♦ The chief was a reduced oflScer, of the name of Shays, who, on 
the 24th of January 1787, attempted to feizeon the barracks of the 
Government army. General Shephard informed him, that he fhould 
be obliged to fire upon him if he periifted ; Shays was refolute; fome 
ihot were fired at fird in the air, and afterwards at the infurgenti; 
.three of them loft their lives, and others were wounded. The 
General might have eafily deftroyed them all. It was the laft re- 
mains of commotion in this ilate. Having taken meafures to pre- 
vent the evils, which thefe deluded men might do, he wifely waited 
liotil they difperfcd cf thcmfe^ves^ and every* thing is now fettled. 
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bi^tnmng with Conftantinople and finifhipg with 
London, would diforders be found lefs frequent, 
©r commotions lefs dangerous, 'in propprticn, as 
the people are more refpe<5ted in them ? 

The troubles, in well formed republics, can never 
]bc cither confiderable or of long duration ; be- 
caufe th^y contain a regenerating principle, which 
fbon operates the reform of abufes, if any exift ; 
which unites all the citizens againft the common 
danger, if an infurredion has nothing more than a 
pretext: Such was the double efFed produced by 
the troubles in the ftate of Maflachplet. 

This momentary conimotion muft have produced 
feveral advantages : That of caufing the general 
ftflembly tp reform fever^l abufes ; and tliat pf 
teaching the independent Americans tp be upon 
their guard againft thp infinuations of fecret ene- 
roie?, and efpecially againft infurredions ; a violent 
means whjch can ;iever be prpper for a legiflative 
people, as long as thpy can difavow their reprefen- 
tatives, and change them if thfy mift)ehave. 

The fame pretence of calumniating the indc-? 
pendent Americans has Ijeen found in the fpec^es of 
, divifion, which the creation of paper money occ»- 
fioned in Rhpde Ifland. Superficial minds, and 
ignorant news-carriers, argued upon thefe trifling 
commotions, to decry both the American conftitu- 
fions and paper money* ; to defcribe the ^meri- 

cans 

* ■ * 

* Paper^money is .npt, as I hare already obferved, pernicious ia 
Jtfelf } it never becomes fo, but when accompanied with reOraiot, 

when. 
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• cans as fharpefs, an4 their country ^ uncultivated 
and barren. 

They fay, with a tqne of confidpncfe fee what 
the Americans are about ! Troubles, every where 
troubles 1 To appeafe them Heaven fliould fe^d 
them tyrants ! Men are every where the f^me ! 
They muft be hqld with chains ! Philofophcrsi 
fpeak highly in favour of the Americans ! Aik 
thefe haughty republicans fpr a crown, and fee if 
they will give it I 

Thefe difcpurfcs betray thofe who hold themj^ 
accuftomed to fee nothing in a favourable light ; 
but under the name of a crown, they tura their 
eyes from the lymptoms pf real mifery* Let thcnr^ 
look upon Spain, // ts the land of crcmns and po- 
pulation, agriculture, and commerce are far from 
flouriftiing there, as they do in the United States;, 
I will not repeat what I have faid upon the fcarcity 
o( money ; it will be a fign of profperity among the 
independent Americans, as long as they are ax5liye 
and induftrious, and as long as they have lands to, 
clear j for it will announce that lands are cleared 
and cultivated, and that population encreafes. 

It would not befurprifing'that there fliould hp 
in fome of the United States a want of men, who 

when, without confidence, it is wifhed to be forcibly put upon a 
footing with coin, and fubftitutcd for it ;— this is certainly the rault 
committed in Rhode Ifland, for which reafon the paper wais rcje£b- 
ed. Paper-money circulates in ftates where there is no ^onftraint, 
becaufe confidence is cftabiiflied j but wherever authority is inter- 
po(ed, it deAroys ic« -« 

had 
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had not a fufficient knowledge of the tlieory of 
paper-money. This fcience is but little cultivated, 
— it is eafy to go aftray in it. \Ve have feen, 
even in Paris, bankers, who have underftood their 
own intereft fo little, as to a(k for paper-money 
confirained. Ought we, therefore, to be aftoniihed, 
if in America, where the neceflity of it is more 
felt, errors are committed in the employrnent of 
this grand refource ; and if tjie people, who can 
always do without fuch a refource, are afraid of it ? 

However, this may be j— all thefe commotions 
are of no confequence, and cannot be of long 
duration 5 every thing is to be hoped from a peo- 
ple generally free, and whofe greatnefs is not 
founded upon the abafemcnt of another ; from a 
people, whofe public debt has, for the firft time, a 
truly, honourable, and legitimate caufe; and 
which is, moreover,^ far from being luperior to 
their means ; from a people, whofe cultivation, in- 
duftry, and progrefs are not fliackled or retarded 
by fifcal neceffities, by prejudices, or by a bad con- 
ftitution ; from a people, who deteft conquefts arid 
a military fpirit ; whofe only end is a general peace 
and the happinefs of individuals; who bears in every 
thing they do, at home or abroad, in their private 
and political fuuations, the energetic cfearadler of 
public fpirit, fo rare in Europe. 

If we confider every thing which has pafled inr 
the United States, fmce tlie return of peace, we 
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fliall find this public fpirit in all their legiflativc 
a(5ts, in all their reforms and improvements. 

In that generous and unexampled ceflion, 
which different Hates have made of their too ex- 
tenfive territories to congreft ;-^this ceflion ex- 
culpates thefe republics from all the views of am- 
bition and aggrandifement, with which they are 
reproached, and fixes their bafis in circumfcribiiig 
their limits for ever*. 

We (hall find it in the unanimous and declared 
confent of all the States, to pay the public debt ; 
and, in their intention to acquiefce in the infallible 
means, which muft annihilate it, it is the duty of 
the true friends of the independent Americans to 
iiifift upon this union, to remove all doubts from 
the French and other Europeans, who are the cre- 
ditors of America. 

The fame public fpirit will alfo be found in the re- 
gulation of Congrefs f , which Amplifies the m.onics, 
and reduces them to an eafy divifion for commerce- 
By this a great ex^^-mple is let to Europe; the 
example of feveral dates, independent of each 

other, 

♦ Virginia, in ite aft of cafTion to the Congrefs, fiipulated, that 
the governmcxJt of the ceded diftrif^s iliould always be republican ; 
and that a roan, poffcfling an hereditary title, lliould never It admit- 
^ ttdto the rights of a citizen. 

t The plait, propofcd b^ the judicious and learned Mr. Jcfferfnn, 
was followed in making this regulation. One of the mrft ftriking 
parts of this plan is, to reduce ail the calculations on money to a 
decimal ratio* 



i^licr, bcciipying i vaft extent, ahd yet having the 
fame money, as well as the fanie weights^ meafures, 
and Idnguage. Hdw many vile prdfeflidns, hbW 
many deceptions and diforders arfe prevented by 
the fole uniformity of money ! The operation 
of Congrefs has not, indeed^ attained the leaft de- 
gree 6f fimplicity, to which the fyftem of money 
might Have been carried ; but it may lead to it j 
and its probable that this fyftem will fdoner be 
adoi^ted there than in Europe ; where; England 
excepted; the falfe opinion cif dra^^ing a hationai 
revenue from money ftill exifts. 

The general cdnfent of the States to haj|e bur 
one common rulefi relativfe to ' the interior com- 
itierce *, and to reform thfe abufes which may creep 
into the feudal fyftem^ is a^ proof of public fpirit. 

The general difpofition of all the Statei, to giver 
a good reception to ftrangers-f-, whicli is manifeft-*> 
ed in • the treaty of peace and amity between the 
States and PrufTia, wherein die ridiculous preju- 
dices which diftionour the diplomatic a( the prc- 

• The convocation of iftc deputies of the difercnt ftates^ which 
has already taken this obie6l into confideration^ was held at I'hiladel- 
phia, in the rrtonth of Rf ay, I787. 

i Let us open our ports, faid Governor Clinton, io j 7S4, to every 
nation ; let us give prote6lion, encouragenfent, and fecurity to all ^ 
Itt us admiiiilUr juflicc impartiglly to the ftranger, as well as to the 
citizen. 

See the excellent difcourfc of this Governor, delivered in the Oe- 
aeral Affembiy of New York, 21ft January, 1784. 
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ftfit age, ^it fof tha firft time abjured ; and wheir- 
in it is agreed, th^t war fliall not affeft either* ^ri- 
Gulture; induftrjr, or commerce, is a vifible cfFe<£k 
of public fpiriti 

Alfo that uineafinefs which the virtuouls Anicjri- 
cans difcover at the appearance of hixury, which 
encreafes among them ; the means which they ufe 
to flop its progrefsy and to prefer ve their original 
fimplicity *. 

PubUc fpirit will be found in all the laws palled 

by the different flates i in that which recalls the 

loyalifls § ; for this fpirit knows no implacable 

vengeance J in another law which fuppreflcs the 

confifcation of th€ property of thofe who are cuU 

pable ; a barbarous cuftom, which had its origin in 

the difaftrous time of the Roman^profcriptions, and 

has been preferved by the rapacious fpirit of feuda-t 
lity. 

In the religious regulations, by which a dvH 

and religious toleration is every where eftablifhcd ; 

z toleration highly neceffary, of which ignorartcc 



* The mott refpe£!able members of the Stat 6 of M^flacbufefr 
have made a fociety to flop the the progrefs of luxury*. 

§ Colonel Alexander Hamilton, Aide-de-Camp to General 
Walhington, publifliod on this fubje£l, in 1784, at New York, a 
letter, under the iignature of Phociori^ full of judicous reafoning, to 
prove that, according to the treaty of peace, all perfecutlon of the 
loyalifts ought to ceafe. Obferve that the Colonel was OBe of th^ 
mod warm' republican t. / ' 
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only, or prejudices can combat the evident ^vail-^ 
tages.* 

In all the laws which faiicflion the eftablifhment 
of houfes of education, of great roads^ canals, 
and of every thing which can contribute to the 
aggrandifcment of interior commerce ; let us not 
forget the fineft adtion which does honour to 
the public (pirit of the United States : the liber- 
ating of the negroes. This liberation, which 
will foon be univerfal in all that part of the world, f 
is, however, the work of one feft, the Quakers ; 
fo unjuftly outraged by fuperficial or corrupted 
minds; 

' This faft alone, muft prove the prodigious af- 
cendency of the conftant zeal of a virtuous indivi- 
dual, over his nation, over the age in which he 
lives, — over the whole world, — when his intentions 
arenoble and generous. Benezet, this diftinguifh- 
cd Quaker, — this apoftle of humanity, goes over 
all the United States, preaching every where the 

* Sec at the end of this work, the Aft of the State of Virginia, 
on religious tolerance. — As it appeared to me to be the moft philo- 
fd^hical of all the Afts, and fit to ferve as a model to all the Euro- 
pean States, which are not fo far advanced, 1 have ioferted the whole 
of it. 

See alfo the Aft of the General AlTcmbly of Rhode Ifland, of 
February 1783, which permits the cncreafe of the Catholic religion, 
and admits Catholics to all the rights of other citizens. 

t All the States have publiflied laws more or lefs fevcre againft 
ilavery : that of Virginia, ftibjcfts ihofe who (hall import Negrocf, 
to a confiderable fine. 
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fcbcrly of the Negroes. Hefirft cohverted hisbrotli^rst 
they, in their turn converted all the other fedts : 
thofe who have hiing back, blufh at their barbarity; 
and perhaps, the day is not far difiant, when all 
the Europeans, alhamed of this fcandalous traffic^ 
will abjure it for ever. This is what the exiample 
of a fingle Anierican will have produced.* 

And thefe arc the nnen, the laws and the govern- 
ment calumiiiated. Thefe men who are deftined 
to regenerate the dignity of the human fpecies !— • 
Thefe laws which fcourge nothing but crimes,-^ 
which punilh them every where, and are never 
filent in the face of power !— This government^ 
which is the firft that evier prefented the image of a 
numerous family, well united, and completely 
happy ; wherein power is juft:> becaufe it circulates 
through every hand, and refts in none i wherein obe- 
dience, becaufe it is voluntary, anticipates com- 
mand ; wherein adminiftratioii is limple and eafy, 
becaufe it leaves induftry to itfelfs wherein the 
magiftrate has little to do, becaufe the citizen is 
free, and that a citizen always refpedls the law and 
his fellow creature ! Thefe are the prodigies which 
we calumninate ; wc, Europeans, cnflaved by anti- 

* Compare the encouragements given in Europe to the Negroe 
trade, with the little value attachied to whites. A Negroe cods two 
thoufand livres tdurnois, and a white is facrificed for a hare, which, 
he tnay have killed ; or for a partridge whofe neck he may have 
twifted. Let us leave there this incommodious humanity 3 but It 
mud be agreed, that it is a bad fpeculatioA for national wealth. 

U quated 
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quoted conftitutions, and by the habitudes gh^n 
to us by prejudices, of which we know not either 
the barbarity or the frivoloufnefs ! We fpeak well, 
but ad badly ; why, therefore, do we calumniate 
men, who riot only (peak, but a<5t well ? If it be 
not pc;rmitted us to have their virtues, nor to enjoy 
their happinefs, let us not decry them ; let us ref- 
ipeft that fuperiority to which we cannot attain. 

If any individual has ftill dopbts or prejudice 
unfavourable to the Americans, let him confider 
the conduft of the Englifh towards them. What 
people ought fooner to abandon all intercQurfe 
with the United States, if they were the feat of 
anarchy and difhonefty ; if nothing elfe were to be 
expected there but the chance of lofing the pro- 
perty confided to individuals, or even to the ftates i 
Yct^e Englifli, the principal authors of fuch 
fables, of the exaggeratipns which I refute, are 
far from relaxing in their commerce with the Unit- 
ed States. They have meafured its whole extent, 
and their only fear is, that of not being the folc 
providers of thefe vigorous colonics, whofe daily 
adtivity creates new confumptions, with new con- 
fumers. I have .quoted feveral proofs of this, in 
the courfe of the prefent work, in examining the 
opinions of' Lord Sheffield : his I^ordlhip confe- 
crates, by a ftriking contradiftion, whole pages to 
decry the independent Americans, their produc- 
,tions and refources, whilft on the other hand hq 
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. takes notice of every thing which can infijre to 
the Englifh the principal commerce with the Unit- 
ed" States. If this commerce could not be other- 
ways than difedvantageous, would he not advife 
his countrymen to give it up ? Woidd he recom- 
mend government to take care to do nothing to its 
prejudice ? 

It will, perhaps, be objefted, that the Parliament 
of England has juft deferred the conclufion of a 
treaty of general commerce with- the United States, 
under the pretext that their conftitutions were not 
yet enough fixed.* 

The Englifh government has good reafbns for 
not preffing the conclufion of this treaty. It is be- 
caufe, it has fixed by a provifional treaty the moft 
important articles, and could not conclude a general 
treaty- without executing all the articles of the 
treaty of peace, which it does not yet feem difpofed 
to do ; moreover, this government knows well that 
commercial treaties, create not commerce, and it 
leaves the Englifh merchants to begin firfl, and 
found the ground upon which the edifice is to be 
crefted i it gives time to obferve and interrogate 
a foreign people, with whom it is to form an alli- 
ance ; it leaves Englifh induflry free in its exterior 

* When European nations, and the EngUih.themrelves, arefeea 
to trade in Turky, with the Algerioes and at Grand Cairo, it can« 
not be imagined that they were ferious, when they decried and re- 
jected commercial conneCliqns with the United States, under the 
pretCACe that their Icgiilation was*not yet well enough eftabliihed* 

U 2 motionsj 
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motions^ and fuffers it to make attempts wherever 
-profit is to be cxpefted. In a word, the Englifh 
government waits for tfeeT4'ghts of private experi- 
ence, before it wilhes to come to a decifion. — 
Therefore, the inaction of this government ought 
to authorife no conclufion againft any kind of com- 
merce whatever, when .it is moreover a conftant 
<*bje^ of the fpeculations of individuals. 

It is not the feme with French commerce: ac- 
ciiftomed tojake no ftep without being obliged to 
have recourfe to the intervemion of government,. 
to remove obftacles created by private interefts, by 
the fifcal,. arid frequently by monopoly ; the Frenclv 
merchant dares not attempt a new commerce, be- 
fore government has prepared the way to it : go- 
vernment ought to do this until the moment, when,, 
rendering an entire liberty to commerce, private 
Speculators will be able to make attempts without 
inquietude. [ 

It muft not be doubted,, but this difference of 
pofition in the French and Englifti merchants, re-* 
lative to their governments, has a great influence 
upon their reciprocal profperity; and for this rea- 
fon, it Ihouid be inceffantly repeated to the French 
government, that if it wilhes to infure the profpe-^^ 
rity to its commerce, it ought to adopt the means 
employed by England, and which are : likr(y of 
aSiingy — the right of protejiing againft the attempts 
made on that liberty ^ — and the certainty of jufUcCy"-^ 

without 
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zvithout re/pell to perfons : — thele are the bafis of * 
the genius, induftry, and greatnefs of a ftate; ancj 
without which, a great commerce cannot exift: 
this bafis may be eafily conciliated with that of the 
French conftitution. 
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Papers relative to this Worh 



LETTER NM. 



Addrejfed to M. JEFFERSON, Minijler Pleni- 
potentiary from the United States of America^ to 
the Court of France. 

Fontamhleauj jsad. O^oier^ 1786. 
$IR> 

THE King's iiitentibn being to favour as nnuch 
as poffible, the commerce of the . United 
States, I have the honour to communicate to you, 
fome diipofitions made for that purpofe. 

By a letter of the 9th of January, 1784, to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, I informed him, that in- 
ftead of two free ports, promifed by the treaty to 
the United States, the king had determined to 
grant them four, which has been eiffedled ; and I , 
promifed him to coniider the cufloms and duties 
on importation and exportation which Ihackle 
commerce ; obferving to him^ that thefe objefbs 

U 4 require^ 
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required confiderable application; they have nofe 
yet been completed. By another letter, I inform- 
ed the Marquis, that his Majefty had fuppreffed 
the duties on the exportation of brandy, a mcafure 
which he hoped would be ufeful to American 
commerce ; I afliired hini alfo, that the duties of 
the king and admiralty, payable by an American 
veflel on its arrival in a port of France, ftiould be 
diminifhed ; and afterwards that fuch of them asi 
remained, fhould be reduced to a fingle duty, to 
be regulated according to the number of malls or 
draught of water, and not according to the too 
uncertain eftimation of gauging. This redudtion 
requires an exadl knowledge of all the duties re- 
ceived in the ports, and as they are of various 
fpecies, the (late which I ordered to be drawn up 
of them, has not yet been given in. 

You know. Sir, the king has charged a particular 
commitiee, to examine our comme^rcial connexions 
with the United States, and that the Marquis de la 
Fayette has laid before it, a projedl analogous to 
the ideas contained in your letter, to the Count de 
Vergennes: but you mull perceive, how impru- 
dent it would be to hazard, by a change of fyftem, 
the produce of a branch pf revenue, which amounts 
to twenty-eight millions of livres, without falling 
upon any objefl: of the firft neceflity. After an 
ample difcuflion of every thing, which might at 
prefent favour the importation of tobacco from 
America to France, it has been decreed, not that 

the 
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the agreement made with Mr. Morris fiiould be^ 
departed from, but that after the expiration of it/ 
np other of the fame import Ihould be made; and . 
jthat in the mean time, the Farmers General fliould 
be obliged to purchafe annually about fifteen thou- 
fand hogiheads of American tobacco, coming 
direftly from the United States in French or Ame- 
rican fhips, at the fame prices as ftipulated in thq 
contraft made with Mr. Morris. 

You will recoiled. Sir, that whilft the demands 
which had been made for whale oil were under con-r 
fideration, the Marquis de la Fayette, made a 
pi ivate arrangement with M. Sangrain, permitting 
him to receive as much of that article as fhould 
amount to eight hundred thoufahd livres tournois, 
and that I had granted pafs-ports to exempt this 
firft quantity from ^11 duties whatfoever. M. San-, 
grain made afterwards an agreem.ent with the 
merchants of Bofton, for whale oil, to the amount 
of four hundred thoufand livres a year, for fix^ 
years, for which Jiis Majefly has promifed the fame 
favours as enjoyed by the Kanfe towns. 

This matter having lately been examined under 
a more general poiLt of view> the adminiftration, 
to which the committee has made its report con- 
formable to the requell of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
and to your opinion, relative to the entire abolition? 
of all duties on oils, has difcovered, that it can- 
not confent to it fof* the prefent, on account of en- 
gagements entered into with other powers. All 
' 't ^ that 
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that could be done, was to infiire for ten years,^ 
whale oil, fperniaceti, and every thing compre- 
hended under thefe denoniinations, coming from 
the United States in French or American Ihips, 
the fame favours and moderation of duties as are 
enjoyed by the Hanfe towns. 

His Majefty hopes, commercial connexions be- 
tween die United States and France, will become 
cxtenfive enough to engage him to continue the 
cfFeft of this provifionary decifion ; and as it has. 
been obferved in the coq^ttee, that a confic^er- 
able duty was paid upon the making of the moft 
favoured whale oils, and even upon national ones, 
his Majefty confents to abolifh this duty^with re- 
ipeft to the former, and upon fpermaceti coming 
immediately fronx-thc United St^fljs in French and 
American fhips ; {qj that foermaceti and thefe oils 
will have to pay for ten years to coitie, no more 
than feven livres ten fols, and the ten Ibis per 
pound, for all manner of duty; the lafl: au^ent-: 
ation of ten fols per pound to ceafe in 1790. 

It has been determined, to gain particular in^ 
formation upon the confumption in France of rice 
from Carolina, and that encouragement. fhould be- 
given to the exportation of that article , 

Upon the reprefentations which hav* beetn madcj 
touching i^e confiderable duties paid on the entry 
of pot afti and pearl alh, as well as relative to 
thofeof beaver Ikins and. fur, and rawhides, his 
Majefty has fuppreflcd all the duties on pot aih^— 

on 
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on the fiir and Ikins of beavers, — and on hides, 
coming raw from the United States, on board 
American or French veflels. He will alio con- 
fider of proper encouragements to be given to 
every article of the (kin and fur trade. 

His Majefty has equally confented to free from 
all duties, malls and yards of every Ipecies^ red 
cedar, green oak, — in fhort, all timber proper for 
the conftruftion of veflels, coming from the United 
States in French or American Ihips. 

The committee having alfo reprefented, that 
there was a duty of five per cent upon the purchale 
of veflels built abroad, and that this duty was pre- 
judicial to the fale of American veflels, JKis Majefty 
has taken this into his confideration, and exempted 
the purchafe of all Ihips which flball be proved to 
have been conftrudled in the United States, from 
cviery duty of die kind. 

Trees, fhiall Ihrubs, and feeds of trees alfo, pay 
high duties, which his Majefty agrees to abolifli, 
upon fuch as Ihall be fent from the United States 
to France, on board French or American Ihips. 

It having been rcprefentedj that the State of 
Virginia had orde.red arms for its ttiilitia to be made 
in France; it has been determined, that the pro- 
hibitions, which have hitherto hindered the export- 
ation of arms and gunpowder, as well as die duties 
required in cafes of particular permiflions, fliould 
be abolifhed, and that whenever the United States 
fliaU wiih to have from France^ arnnsj fufils, and 

gun* 
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gunpowder, they fhall have full liberty to do it^^ 
provided it be in French or American fhips, and 
that thofe articles ihall be fubjecfl to a very moderate 
duty only, folely for the purpose of calculating the 
exportations. 

Finally, his Majefty haS received in the fame 
favourable manner, the demand made to the com- 
mittee, to fupprefs the confiderable dutiv^^ hitherto 
paid on bqoks and paper Of every kind. His Ma- 
jefty fupprefles all duties on articles of this krhd, 
deftined to the United States, and put into French 
or American veflels. .-'' 

It is with pleafure, Sir, I announce to you thefe 
difpofitions of his Majefty, which are a new proof 
to you of h»4defire, to unite clofely die commerce 
of the two nations, and of the favourable attention 
he w. 11 dways give to propofitions, which fhall be 
made to him, in the name of the United Slates of 
America. ^ %1: 

I have the honour to be, with a fincere attachment,. '^ 

Sir, 
Your very humble and very obedient Servant^ 

(Signed,) DE CALONNE, 

Your nation. Sir, will undoubtedly fee with 
pleafure, the facilities the king has jull j^iven to the 
expprtati^ of the wines of Bourdeaux, Gu|enne, and 
Touraine, and the fuppreffions of duties granted to. ' 

that efFedt, by different Arrets of Council, with 
which the Marcjuis de la Fayette will be uble^.toj 
^quaint you. 4 



\ 
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LETTER N". II. 



A|f ACT FOjK ESTABLISHING RELIGIOUS FrEE- 
BOM^ PASSED IN THE ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA^ 
' IN THE BEGINNING OF THE YeAR 1 786. 

TT7ELL aware that Almighty God hath created 
^^ the mind free, that all attecnpts to in- 
fluence It by temporal punifhments or burthens, or 
by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget habits oi 
hypocrity and meannefs, and are a departure from 
the plan of the Holy Authcn? of , our religion, who, 
C; being Lord both of body and mind, yet chofe not 
. to propagate it by coercions on either, as was in 
his Almighty power tp do; that the impious pre- 
fumption of legiflators, and rulers civil, as well as 
ecclefiaftical, who, being themfelvcs but fallible^ 
and uninfpired men, have aflumed dominion over 
the faith pf others, fetting up their own opinions 
and modes of thinking as the only tme jjpd infalli- 
ble; and as fuch, endeavouring to impose them 
on others, hath eftabliftied and maintained falfe 
religions over the greatefl part of the world, and 
through all time : that to compel a man to furniih 

contri* 
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contributions of money for the propagation of opi- 
nions which he difbelieves, is finful and tyranni- 
cal j that even the forcing him to fi\pport this or 
that teacher of his own religious perfuafion, is de- 
priving jiim of the comfortable liberty of giving 
his contributions to the particular paftor whofe 
morals he would make his pattern, ani whofe *' 
powers he feels moft perfuafive to rightfeoufnelsj 
and IS withdrawing from the miniftry thofe tem- 
poral rewards, which, proceeding from an appro- 
bation of their perfonal conduct, are an additional 
incitement to earneft and tinremitting labours for 
the inftruftion of mankind ; that cur civil rights 
have no dependence on our religious opinions, 
more than on our opinions in phyfics or geome- 
try 5 that, therefore, the profcribing any citizen as, 
unworthy the public confidence^ by laying upon 
him an incapacityiof being called to offices of trull 
and emolument, unlefs he profefs or renounce this\ 
or diat religious opinion, is depriving him injuriaut r"^**^ 
ly of thofe privileges and advantages to which, in 
common with his fellow citizens, he has a natural 
right ; that it tends alfo to ^corrupt the principles 
of that very religion it is meant to encourage, by 
bribing v/ith a monopoly of worldly honours and 
CTioluments, thofe who will externally profefs and 
conform to it; that though indeed thele^ are cri- 
minal who do not withftand fuch temptation, yet 
neither are thofe innocent who lay the bait in 
their ways that to TufFer the civil magiftrate to in- 
trude 
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trude his powers into the field of opinion, and to 
reltrain the profcflion or propagation of principles, 
on fuppofition of their ill tendency is a dangerous 
fallacy, which at once deftroys all religious liberty, 
becaufe he being of courfe judge of that tendency 
will make his opinions the rule of judgnnent, and 
approve or condemn the fentiments of others, only 
as they fliall fquare wida or differ from his own ; 
that it is time /enough for the rightful purpofes of 
civil government, for its officers to interfere, when 
principles break out into overt a£ts agaihft peace 
and good order : and finally, that truth is great 
and will prevail, if left to herfelf ; that fhe is die 
proper and fufficient antagonift to error, and has 
nothing to fear from the conflict, unlefs by human 
interpofition difarmed of her natural weapons, free 
argument and debate ; errors ceafing to be danger- 
ous, when it is permitted freely to contradidt 
jdiem. 

' ^'^e it therefore ena5ied by the General Afjemllyz 
That no man Ihall be compelled to frequent or 
fupport any religious worfhip, place or miniftry 
whatfoever ; nor (hall be enforced, refb-ained, mo- 
lefted, or burthened in his body and goods, nor 
Ihall othcrways fuffer on account of his religious 
opinions or belief j but that all men Ihall be free 
to profefs,. and by argument to maintain, their opi- 
nions in matters of religion;, and that the fame 
ihall in no wife diminifti, enlarge, or affed their 
civil capacities* 

And 
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And though we well know that this Affembly, 
eleftcd by the people, for the ordinary purpofes of 
legiflation only, have no power to reftrain the afts 
*)f fucceeding Allemblies, conflituted with powers 
equal to our own, and that, therefore, to declare 
this adt irrevocable, would be of no efFecft in law; 
yet we are free to declare, and do declare, that 
the rights hereby aflerted, are of the natural rights 
of mankind, and that if any aft fhall be hereafter 
paffed to repeal the prefent, or to narrow its opera- 
tion, fuch aft will be an infringement of natural 
right. 
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LETTER N^ IIL 



PROSPECTUS OF THE Gallo-Americam 
Society, established at Paris, in the 
Year 1787. 



'C'RANCE has by her arms contributed to con 
firm the independence of free America. 

A treaty of commerce founded upon the intereft* 
of the two countries, muft unite them more and 
more intimately. 

r 

The moral and political good of the two na- 
tions, ought to be the objedl and principal refult of 
thefe commercial connexions. 

They cannot be extended but by putting it in 
the power of the two countries to know each other 
better, in approaching the French individual, to 
the Annerican individual. 

X Nothing 
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Nothing, therefore, is more neceflary than to fix 
a point, a center, where an account of every thing 
of Confequence which is done in each nation may 
be coUefted together. Our fociety will form this 
center. 

It is neceflary, for inftance, that every thing 
which pafles in the United States^ould be known 
in France, that every ufeful thing which is done in 
France fhould be regiftered there, that it fhould be 
made publiCj and afterwajds, that the fociety fhould 
employ all its influence to caufe ufeful inftitution^ 
to be adopted. 

Such is one of the. obj efts of the Gallo- American 
fociety, eflablifhed ^t Paris;— fuch are the confi-"* 
derations which were the caufe of its eftablilh- 
mefit. 

If a like fociety be formed in free America, as 
there is reafon to hope for fuch a meafure, it will 
be^employed in publiftiing in America, every Ufe- 
ful difcovery which French genius can make, — 
every thing ufeful which the French Admiriiftra- 

tioncan realife. 

' - ' * •• 

It would be ufelefs to particularife the advantages 
which will refult to the two countries, from the 
cflablifliment of like focictics. 

It 
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It is more ncceflkry to indicate the principal ob- 
jects which are to engage the confidcration of the 
Gallo-American Society at Paris. 

The reciprocal commerce of the two coun- ^ j 

tries will particularly engage the attention of the 
Society. It will make refearches which may throw 
lights upon this commerce, and feek after means 
which may remove all obftacles to its progrefs. 

The ftate of agriculture,— new canals, — ^ufeful 
inventions.T—the progrefs of induftiy and of the v 
human mind, — of the legiflation, foederal, politi- 
cal or civil, of the United St,ates: thefe are the 
moft important points, to which the attention of the 
Society will be directed. 

To gain information thereon, the Society will 
procure from America, gazettes, journals, books, 
the a£ts of legiflation* the journals of Congrefs, 
&c. and every thing which may ferve- to give lights 
upon the fubjeds mentioned. 

The Society will form correfpondence with the 
American Societies, which (hall be employed about 
ufefiil objedts : it will receive in its Affemblies the 
Americans, whofe affairs fhall bring them to France, 
and whofe knowledge fhall enable them to give in- 
ftruftion, 

X a Oq > 
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f On the other hand, to give continued informa- 

I' tion in Europe on the ftate of free America, the 

Society will take all poflible means to publifh, 
either in the gazettes and journals of die Continent, 
or in publications apart, according tq the advice 
' of the Aflembly, the refult of its refearches. 

The utilitv of the two worlds : this is the aim of 
the Society. Every thing which can contribute to 
this end will engage its attention. It will be com- 
pofed of men of every country, profeffion, and 
religion, provided they be capable of a conftant 
and ferious attention to the good of humanity. 
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LETTER N^.Xy. 
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REGULATION for the Packet-boats, 

ESTABLISHED BY THE ArRET OF CqUNCILj 

I 

14th December, 1786. 

'TpHIS regulation contains feventeen' articles, 
•■■ the principal ones which concern the United 
States, areas follow: 

Art. I. The Tarif annexed, fliall ferve as a 
bafis for the coUeftion of duties, as well relative 
to paflengers as upon the merchandize which may 
be fliipped in packet boats. 

Art. V. The eight expeditions deftined to the 
United States of America, will be all from the port 
of Havre, the loth of Februrary, 25 th March, loth 
May, 2 5th June, lothAuguft, loth. September 2 5th 
November, and 25 th of December. The veflcls 
will go direftly to New York, from whence they 
will fail the feventy-fifth day after their arrival, to 
return to the port from which they firft failed. 

I Art* 
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Art. VII. To give a greater facility to the 
different claffes of perfons who (hall wilh to make 
ufe of the packet boats, there will be eftabliihed, 
three different kinds of treatment for thepaffage: 
the firft at the raptain's table, the fecond at tHat 
of the failing matter, the furgeon and* the volun- 
teer i and the third at the ration. 



y 



Art. IX. Each of the pafTengers at the firfl 
table, fhall have pefmifTion to take three chefls i 
thofe of the fecond two ; and thofe at the ration 
one ; each of the chefts fhall not weigh upwards of 
two hundred pounds, nor be more than four feet 
and > a half cube ; and the furplus of the effedls 
which each pafTenger may have with him, Ihall be 
fubjeft to pay freight according to the price of the 
Tarif. 
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